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Now...imagine step- 
ping back and seeing 
your whole story in 
panoramic view. 
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Now available from Faber and Faber, the 
latest volume in the acclaimed Projections 
series, focusing on New York's vibrant and 


unique film community 


Following the success of Projections 10, in 
which Mike Figgis interviewed a host 

of Hollywood filmmakers about the current 
state of the business, Projections 11 sets out 
to talk to those who have decided to live and 
work in the place many consider to be 
Hollywood's antithesis: New York City. In an 
attempt to map out the distinct draw and 
effect Gotham has on its film artists, 
writer/filmmaker Tod Lippy has interviewed 
some of the city’s acclaimed independent 
filmmakers, as well as established directors, 
producers, writers, actors, and agents who 
have made the city their home, and in many 
cases, their inspiration. What emerges from 
these interviews with Spike Lee, Tim Rob- 
bins, Jim Jarmusch, Frances McDormand, 
and Nora Ephron, among others, is a chorus 
of praise for the diversity, energy, and 
artistic integrity many feel can only be found 
in NewYork. 


Available in book stores everywhere. 
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New York Film-makers on New York Film-making 





$20.00 Edited by Tod Lippy 


ISBN: 0-571-20591-7 
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he ancient skill of telling a gripping 

story most likely always went hand in 

hand with the art of fbbing. In the first 
tales told around Paleolithic fires, the story- 
tellers must have exaggerated details for the 
sake of impact—the gargantuan size of the 
woolly mammoth, the bone-rattling escape 
from death's jaws with just seconds to spare. 
As the film Rashomon so vividly depicted with 
four versions of the same event, stories are 
only as reliable as their narrators. Within 
some of the best stories we find narrators who 
are skilled liars, often lying even to them- 
selves. Perhaps it is through the distortion of 
reality that the storyteller hopes to reach a 
larger, more mythic truth, to not just describe 
the hunt, but to propel the listener into the 
dead center of terror. 

This issue, Scenario takes a look ata few 
of the very best of unreliable narrators in three 
“fantastic tales” —stories told, and perhaps 
distorted or wholly imagined in the telling, In 
M. Night Shyamalan's haunting and evocative 
screenplay for Zhe Sixth Sense, Dr. Malcolm 
Crowe may not be presenting the world or even 
himself as who or what they seem to be. At 
times, the story is told from the perspective of 
voung Cole, or is he just. a wishful figment of 
the good doctor's mind? This twofold perspec- 
tive required the intricate construction of a 
screenplay in which each scene could be read 
as the next step in an unfolding supernatural 
mystery, but also, as Shyamalan says in his 
interview this issue, one that “had dual mean- 
ings, so you can also watch it as a movie about 
a relationship falling apart.” 

In American Psycho, Mary Harron and 
Guinevere Turner's sardonic adaptation of Bret 
Easton Ellis’ novel of the same name, the mur- 
derously fashionable Patrick Bateman may be 
doing the gruesome things we see him do, or 
just wishing he could. Harron and Turner point 


S NOTE 


out in their interview this issue that the key to 
scripting such satirical duality is ambiguity. As 
Harron puts it: “The only way a lot of the 
scenes can work is if you take them two differ- 
ent ways: it did happen, it didn’t happen.” And 
Turner adds, “Or, it did happen, but it didn't 
happen the way you're seeing it.” The film 
compounds and escalates this unsettling per- 
spective with a subtle, disconcerting shift from 
comedy to horror and back again. 

In the screenplay for the classic horror 
film Rosemary s Baby, adapted by Roman 
Polanski from Ira Levin's novel, one wonders, is 
Rosemary carrying the devil’s child? Or is it just 
the isolation and hysteria surrounding, Rose- 
mary’s pregnancy, and her distress over her self- 
absorbed husband, that inspire her fantastic 
fears. Told from Rosemary's point of view, we 
can never be sure. But, as Roman Polanski 
mischievously points out in his interview this 
issue, “Well, 1 guess that means /77 the unreli- 
able narrator.” 

“States of Being, States of Mind: Terror vs. 
Horror” is this issue's two-part keynote by Matt 
Zoller Seitz on both the unreliable narrator 
(“Cinema itself has a split personality”) and 
the difference between film terror and horror 
(“Terror films jolt, but horror movies disturb”). 
Kor this special issue of fantastic horror tales, 
musician, filmmaker (/re S/ories) and artist 
David Byrne created a cover image that speaks 
to the evershifting, ghostly face of fear. 

In this issue’s feature, “Curtain Up. And 
Action!,” about the difficult process of trans- 
forming a stageplay into a film, Al Mckee illu- 
minates why some plays translate to screen and 
others don’t, and along the way provides 
insight into how to write a successful adapta- 
tion. As McKee points out, from the very begin- 
ning of stage-to-screen adaptation, “the skills 
of a playwright were not instantly exportable to 
moviemaking. The ability to write pages of con- 


secutive dialogue, to build a long scene to a 
powerful conclusion, to draw a few chosen 
characters in depth, proved more hindrance 
than help in the fleet world of movies.” 

P.O.Ns this issue include Jerome Poynton’s 
“Writing in Digital,” about the emerging dis- 
cussion surrounding the difference between 
writing for celluloid film and writing for the 
new digital video processes. As Poynton puts it, 
“The inconspicuous digital camera, easily 
transportable, allows for a relaxed set, where 
the writer, director and actors can rehearse and 
shape the story without hearing the ‘ching, 
ching’ of the cash register every time someone 
says “action.” Writers will write for context, not 
only context of story but of the set, newly dis- 
jointed from ten-minute reels and extensive 
lighting setups.” In a second PO.N., Paul Smart 
looks at the role of respected film critic Stanley 
Kauffmann, whose influential film writings 
span four decades. As Kauffmann says, “I think 
of criticism as a useful pointer toward helping 
an author's point of view evolve.” 

Peter Sollett’s Five Feel High and Rising, 
this issue’s short film script, is a student thesis 
that won the top awards at many 2000 festivals, 
including Sundance and Cannes. Sollett’s script 
is a captivating example of the art of staying 
flexible while shepherding a script to film. 
Scenes and dialogue may have shifted during 
this process, but the essence of this eloquent 
coming-of-age tale remains the same. 

You may notice that this issue of Sce- 
nario las some design changes, including 
some subtle ones such as the left-hand page 
corner boxes in all three screenplays that dou- 
ble as flip-books. These redesigns reflect the 
contributions of our new art director, Steven 
Brower, Steve joins us after the retirement of 
Andy Kner, who created the original design for 
Scenario. Let us know what vou think of our 
new look.—Anmie Nocenti 
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THIS ISSUE’S ILLUSTRATORS 


JON J MUTH, illustrator of Zhe Sixth Sense, is known for his 
comic book illustration. Among the books he has created are 
Moonshadow, Stonecutter, The Mystery Play, M (based on the 
Fritz Lang film) and Dracula: A Symphony in Moonlight. 
Articles on his work have appeared in 7be New York Times, 
Newsweek and Print. 

JIM BURKE, who illustrated Rosemary s Baby, is a New 
York-based artist. Burke is a Gold Medal recipient from the New 
York Society of Illustrators (2000). His paintings have received 
awards from Communication Arts, Society of Illustrators Los 
Angeles and the New York Art Directors Club. His client list 
includes Scholastic Press, Little Brown and Co. and Harper- 
Collins. His work is featured in Prints Regional Design 


Annual 2000. 


Ilustrator of American Psycho and this issue’s Keynote 
Essay, SCOTT MENCHIN has done assignments for 7he New 
York Times, GO, Time, Newsweek and Dr. Pepper. He has illus- 
trated three children’s books for Harcourt Brace: Man Gave 
Names lo All the Animals, based on the lyrics of a Bob Dylan 
song, Zhe Day the Whale Came and Plenty of Pockets. 
Menchin teaches at Pratt Institute in Brooklyn. 

JEROME LAGARRIGUE, illustrator of Fire Feel High and 
Rising, lives in New York City and has been published in 7he 
New York Times Book Review, The New Yorker and Vibe. He 
illustrated two upcoming children’s books, Freedom Summer 
and City Street Heartbeats (2001) and teaches at Parsons 
School of Design in Manhattan. 

FIONN REILLY, whose photo of Stanley Kauffmann illus- 
trates POV 2, is a New York-based portrait photographer. He 
started his career in book publishing in London. Since coming 
to the U.S., he has been art director of Plan Sponsor and 
Prison Life magazines. Reilly took this issue’s photo as Kautf- 
mann was laughing at one of his own jokes. 

KAREN CALDICOTT, who did the portraits of M. Night 
Shyamalan, Roman Polanski, Mary Harron and Guinevere 
Turner, studied at the Royal College of Art in London. Her 
clients include 7e New Yorker, Time, The Wall Street Journal 
and Rolling Stone. She lives in Brooklyn, New York. 

DAVID BYRNE, cover artist this issue, is a writer and pho- 
tographer (Sfrange Ritual, 1995; Your Action World, 1999), 
musician (Zalking Heads, Rei Momo) and filmmaker (7rue 


Stories, 1986). 








In 1990, avant-garde filmmaker/photographer Robert Frank was 
approached by French TV to make a one-hour video with no cuts. In other 
words, turn the camera on and don’t shut it off until the one-hour tape 
expires. | was Frank's assistant, and the resulting Ove Hour was my first 
experience with video filmmaking, an extreme example of using the 
strengths of video to create a narrative movie. 

Frank is known for his photo book 7be Americans (1959) and his direc- 
tion of such underground film classics as Pull My Daisy (1958) and Cock- 
sucker Blues (1972). Frank's films are spontaneous, gritty and candid. There 
is a recognizable cadence to Frank's shooting style, as narrative and theme 
evolve out of the director's eve in the moment, and everything happens 
around Frank’s rhythm. 

In One Hour, short scenes were written and placed in the context of 
Frank’s New York City neighborhood. Scenes not scripted were primarily 
visual, in that the dialogue did not advance the story, 
the images did. The camera moved from scene 
to scene via foot, van and subway. Scripted 
conversations were overheard by the 
camera, Which stood as witness and 
audio-voveur. Everything was shot 
with available light, and narrative 
through-line came about casually, 
in the process of shooting. Frank 
relied on two primary actors, Kevin J. 
(Connor and beat poet Peter Orlovsky. 
(Connor was the professional who could be 
trusted to “hit his marks” while Orlovsky was the “wild 
card” who could be trusted to add an unexpected ingredient of streetwise 
spontaneity, winner take all. The scenes were connected by the thread woven 
by O'Connor's dialogue and the impromptu repartee and actions of Orlovsky. 
One Hour was completed in one take with one tech rehearsal, and became a 
reflection of one hour in New York City on July 26, 1990, from 3:45 to 4:45 
p.m. Post-production consisted of pushing the “eject” button on the NTSC 
High-8 camera. 

Prior to the day of shooting, Frank met with the other actors separately 
and let them know the nature of the project and their assignments. If their 
scenes were scripted, the actors were given their lines and instructions as to 
when to be at their assigned locations. Frank created an ensemble of actors 
he had worked with before and knew personally. He knew they could carry 
the fabric of the piece he had in mind. He knew how his actors might 
respond to the immediacy of many situations and it would be the immedi- 
acy of these interactions that would make the film. The other variable— 
New York City—was a location Frank knew well. The action started when 
the camera arrived. The soundman held on the actor as the camera (Frank) 
moved throughout the location and eventually on to the next scene. Frank's 
pace was the film, a dance connected to his tempo, rather than to the dic- 
tates of a conventional set where piecemeal shooting takes place between 


Will a new type of 
screenplay need to be developed, 
a writing style as flexible as the 
new technology? 


lengthy lighting setups. With Ove Hour, | never saw a script. While some 
scenes made it from paper to screen, the film's success was more dependent 
on spontaneity, synergy and trust. 

The locations were local—a table inside a diner, the exterior of a movie 
theater, a Second Avenue junk shop, a parking lot, the interior of a van driving 
through the streets, a subway station. The dialogue was a stream of overheard 
fragments, with parts missing, creating the atmosphere of anarchy that exists 
inside the surface order of New York City street life. Orlovsky’s improvisational 
performances accentuated the anarchy. When Frank mistakenly believes he 
has broken the camera, as there is no picture, but the tape continues to pick up 
audio, Orlovsky takes it all in stride: 


Orlovsky (to van driver) 
| think you're burning your brakes. You got your emergency off, sweet- 
heart? (pause) Good boy. 


Frank 
Camera’s ruined, there's no picture. 


Orlovsky 
No picture? Shit. Get to the next photo . . . 
rent a camera. 


Frank 
Let's go to Bleecker Street, get the other camera. 


Orlovsky (laughing and ranting) 
Get the other camera! You're supposed to always carry duplicates. You got to 
get a duplicate driver's license. You always carry duplicates. You need a back- 
up man. Shit. Put it on the fucking list. 


At that point, the soundman adjusted the iris, returning picture to cam- 
era. Orlovsky had spontaneously made an audio track that explained the dark 
screen and saved the scene. 

One Hour was shown on French TV and considered an artistic success. 
In 1992, Hanuman Press, edited by Raymond Foye, published a transcription 
of One Hour in its series of small books. After that, | did not hear much 
about it. 

Today's DV (digital video) filmmakers use high-end digital cameras 
from the consumer market (increasingly called “prosumer™) the same size as 
the handheld consumer model High-8 camera used by Frank a decade ago. 
Many of today’s digital projects are edited on Apple Computer's G4 with Final 
Cut Pro, and when accepted at film festivals, are transferred to 35mm film by 
a number of companies. Tape-to-film transfers combine the economics and 
spontaneous nature of video with the beauty and distribution network of 
35mm. Ten years after working on One Hour, as the American liaison to 
Swiss Effects, a Zurich-based tape-to-film transfer house, I've been hearing 





about One Hour again. Today, the conversation is in the context of digital 
cinema and new films like he Celebration (1998), Julien Donkey-Boy 
(1999), Chuck & Buck (2000) and Time Code (2000). The video Cand now 
digital video) wave, once the domain of the unconventional, has landed in 
commercial cinema, and writing and directing for video is aa courant 
Along with this technological switch, filmmakers are questioning whether or 
not a new type of screenplay needs to be developed for writing for digital, a 
script style that is as flexible as the new technology. The answer may lie both 
in the past, with directors such as Robert Frank, John Cassavetes, Andy 
Warhol, the Italian neorealists and others who experimented with handheld 
cameras and improvisation, and in the new possibilities for a director's shoot- 
ing pace to be closer to his own personal rhythms, free from the dictates of 
prescribed minute-a-page scripts and traditional sets. Where and how long the 
camera lingers is the artist's choice, and is not necessarily determined by the 
fact that the scene was preconceived as a three-minute scene that advances 
the plot to the next scene. 

The emerging language of digital video filmmaking, how it affects the 
screenplay, whether or not there are differences between writing for film and 
writing for video, and how this new technology will affect story, is a nascent 
discussion and one that is difficult to articulate. But the economics of shoot- 
ing video has changed the relationships between all members of the set. 
Whether this is good or bad is a question to be answered by the projects that 
emerge. Without the major up-front costs associated with film, more projects 
can begin as experiments, and live or die on their chutzpah. It's not that these 
methods haven't been around for a long time with handheld cameras and 
video; it’s that they are being reinvented with the current technology, which is 
cheaper and becoming aesthetically competitive to film. 

‘Two digital films that caught the market's eye were Thomas Vinterberg's 
narrative “Dogma” film Zhe Celebration and Bennett Miller's 1998 docu- 
mentary Zhe Cruise. The quality and popularity of these films sparked an 
understanding that digital video was a viable technology to use for theatrical 
release. At Sundance 2000, two dramatic features in competition, Everything 
Put Tovether and Chuck & Buck. were both transferred frame by frame to 
35mm from a digital consumer camera video source using the aesthetically 
superior European PAL video format. With present high-end transfer tech- 
niques, video is visually acceptable and achieving its own aesthetic. Zime 
Code, “written” and directed by Mike Figgis, was made using four digital 
cameras running simultaneously for 90 minutes without cuts. The resulting 
real-time footage from each of the cameras is then shown as one of four 
quadrants of the cinema screen. The film's sound mix draws the audience's 
attention to one quadrant or another, yet the viewer is free to look at any of 
the other three images. The audio portion of the film is akin to the editor's 
splicer. The viewer is guided, but can watch what he wants, so that in some 
wavs, each viewer will see a different film. 

For Julien Donkey-Boy. writer/director Harmony Korine used digital 
video media to emulate not 35mm storytelling but Super-8 home movies. 
Anthony Dod Mantle, director of photography on the film, used a variety of 
consumer PAL cameras—including both one-chip and three-chip—with the 
footage then transferred to the look and feel of Super-8. Scott Macaulay, pro- 
ducer of the film, has commented that the script did not look like a tradi- 
tional script, but more like “a collection of notes.” Using multiple cameras in 
each scene, the resulting footage was shaped into a story in the editing room. 

With inexpensive digital stock and the maneuverability of video, the 
medium lends itself to increased flexibility. Filmmaker Tod Lippy, who has 


made one short using film (Cookies), and one using digital video (ome), 
said, “With only two lights and a tiny camera, you can't even measure how 
much easier and faster that is. Your limitation is not money but time.” As for 
writing his script, Lippy said, “I kept reminding myself that it wasn't going 
to be beautiful. | tried not to focus on detail and texture, tried to be as 
straightforward as possible. And then | told the cinematographer to ‘make it 
look like film.’ Shooting in digital is rarely an aesthetic choice; it’s financial 
and logistical.” 

Mark Forester, director of the 2000 Sundance digital feature Erervthing 
Pul Together, defines his video-based story as “character-driven.” In shooting 
his feature, Forester recalls that a common reaction was not unlike that of 
actor Matt Malloy’s when he saw the toy-sized digital camera setup: “This is 
for rehearsals, right?” 

The inconspicuous digital camera, easily transportable, allows for a 
relaxed set where the writer, director and actors can rehearse and shape the 





story without hearing the “ching ching” of the cash register every time some- 
one says “action.” Scenes can be adjusted and performed in different ways 
(which is also the downside of digital). All this is available on the 355mm set, 
but in digital video it happens without the expense of 35mm film being wasted 
and a large crew standing by. Writing for context means being aware of these 
differences between digital and film. The context of the video set offers more 
freedom than the 35mm counterpart. (Consequently, things go right or wrong 
for new reasons.) 35mm scenes are “built” around careful use of film stock 
and ten-minute reels. Up until the introduction of video, the longest a take 
could be on a film set was ten minutes. With digital, the “reels” are 90 min- 
utes, and there is economic room for the director to work with the actors, as 
well as for the writer to write for context, not only context of story, but of the set, 
newly disjointed from ten-minute reels and extensive lighting setups. 
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And vet, some digital directors still choose to shoot using the conven- 
tions of a traditional set. “You can still shoot digital as vou would 35mm,” 
savs Martha Swetzoff, whose documentary film 7beme: Murder (1998) was at 
hybrid of 1mm and video. “You can use claps and takes. This you can still 
do. If vou want to. The whole rhythm of the set is based on this fundamental 
reality. In some ways, itis this rhythm change that may prove most profound. 
Oddly enough, it takes a lot more discipline to shoot DV well.” 

If vou don’t want to shoot in the manner of 35mm, what does the script 
look like? Without the pressure of 35mm film economics, will writing for dig- 
ital change the script, and if so, how? Traditional script formats may need to 
change to reflect this new reality. “The script is less about dialogue,” Swetzotf 
concludes, “and more about building a world in which the characters live 
their lives according to their rhythms and not those of the camera.” 

As Peter Broderick of Next Wave Film points out, “Besides the obvious 
benefits of digital, that the crew is smaller and there is more room for spon- 
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taneity, What | think is valuable about writing for digital—and this is not 
really represented in the films which have recently come to market—is that 
the writer and director can work together. They start out with a framework for 
a film, for a script, and as a new dynamic unfolds on the set, the writer and 
director can yo with that—if they trust they will have something, This is now 
possible in ways that it wasn’t before.” 

Director and legendary cinematographer Haskell Wexler (Vedi 
Cool, 1969), who recently directed the DV feature Bus Riders Union (1999), 
has said that the digital camera is just a camera. “How a script writer may 
adjust how he writes drama should not be an issue. | would motivate writers 
to communicate their ideas dramatically and recognize that images are at 
least as important as dialogue.” 

Digital shooting will open the storytelling process to more people who 
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can cheaply access appropriate cameras and desktop editing systems. We are 
likely to see and hear an avalanche of both good and bad writing as projects 
make it through the digital portal. Stories normally told over beers and for- 
gotten in the morning will end up on film. Is that good or bad? John Cas- 
savetes, in his introduction to the publication of his screenplay Faces (Signet 
Paperback, 1970), gives a clue to the “new” freedom of digital video: “A 
script is only words and description—a shorthand for a life situation, an 
abstraction. The interpretation of the script and the life of the people within it 
are What makes it real and important. A big passage of dialogue in a nervous 
actor's hands is a traumatic experience and will end up either being cut out 
at the rehearsal stage or, if shot, deleted when the film is edited. A big passage 
in John Marlev’s hands, or Gena Rowlands’ or Lynn Carlin’s, or Seymour Cas- 
sel’s—or Val Averv’s or Fred Draper's—is like no words at all; you're not even 
conscious of the number of words being used, or the time that is passing.” 

Perhaps the transition from writing for film to writing for digital will be 
subtle, smooth and unavoidable, as writing changed and didn't change trom 
letterpress to typewriter to laptop. “This is what scares 35mm-entrenched 
interests the most,” savs Loretta Farb, a digital filmmaking consultant, 
“because the kinds of innovation necessary for future distribution models 
[for DV films] will lead to the end of 35mm filmmaking, distribution and 
exhibition as we know it.” Back in the mid-1980's, when computer-based 
editing systems started to appear, there was a fearful reaction from editors 
who still cut and spliced film by hand. In those days, there were stern looks 
from editors as they stood behind their big metal Steenbeck editing tables 
holding sharp blades. “This will not change,” they said. 

“Economically and creatively speaking,” says Farb, “the opportunities 
to enter the business as a filmmaker/visual storyteller have never been 
greater. We can directly attribute this to the newest digital technologies and 
their excellent quality. Actors love the freedom of performance it gives 
them—look at all the actors directing digital features: Griffin Dunne, Ethan 
Hawke, Campbell Scott, Jennifer Jason-Leigh and Alan Cumming, Screen- 
writers can more easily write their own ticket as a writer/director. You can 
greenlight your own project in a fairly timely fashion and own the lion's 
share of the means to create it.” 

Actress Catherine Deneuve spoke about why actors are taken with digi- 
tal filming methods at the 2000 New York Film Festival press conference for 
Dancer in the Dark, the new digital feature by a pioneer of this technology, 
Lars von Trier. “The new digital technology gives vou great freedom,” said 
Deneuve, “but vou must make sure you work with someone good. Because 
of the freedom, vou also have to be careful, because it can become anything. 
You can forget vou are filming, Realism can be very boring, as well, so [digi- 
tal technology] has to be in good hands. The new technology requires very 
little to start and a Jot to end. Lars [von Trier] would have us forget about 
our lines to get something new or fresh into the scene, but the scene is still 
there, we could just shoot the script. If we weren't inspired, we fell back on 
the script.” 

Clearly, digital shooting will change storytelling. The portability of the 
camera will take us to new locations, new stories. The inexpensive nature of 
the stock and editing will be the portal through which a new generation of 
writers and filmmakers can enter the industry. For a time, this window will be 
unguarded by industry tradition. Get in while you can. 

Jerome Poynton. writer, producer and filmmaker, ts also the literary executor for 


Herbert FE. Huncke and the American liaison for Swiss Effects. A transcript of Franks Ove 
Hour ca be purchased for 87 through Hanuman Books, Bax 24, Woodstock NY; 12498 
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Stanley Kauffmann, weekly film reviewer for 7he New Republic tor 41 years, 
remembers succinctly his first realization of the importance of screenwriters. 

“It came while watching two Tom Mix pictures when | was nine or ten,” 
says the 84-year-old Kauffmann. “One was the sequel to the other. I thought it 
was ingenious that someone had contrived these two situations that were 
complete in themselves yet needed each other. It was the first time I became 
aware of the writer behind the film.” 

Kauffmann was one of a group of influential film critics, along with 
Pauline Kael of Zhe New Yorker, Andrew Sarris of 7he Village Voice and John 
Simon of Zhe National Review, who first promoted the idea that film should be 
viewed as the 20th century’s preeminent cultural form. These writers, along with 
those of the influential Gabiers du Cinema crowd that later morphed into the 
early-60s French New Wave of young, jump-cut-addicted directors, (Godard e/ 
al.), shifted the way we think about movies. Championing the burgeoning 
national cinemas of Europe, Japan and India, and putting forth the idea of the 
film director as auteur (and even establishing hierarchies for those auteurs, in 
Sarris’s case), they helped steer cinema culture to its current dominance. 

Within this pantheon of critics, Stanley Kauffmann’s ascendancy was 
quietly achieved. Neither acerbic nor reactive, he eschewed polemic and thesis 
for rigorous appraisal of cinema's ability to combine disciplines. A typical 
Kauffmann review focuses as much on the justness of casting and actors’ por- 
travals as on a cinematographer's lighting or camera styles, a production's 
choice of background music, the abilities of a director to maintain a film's 
focus, or the underlying solidity of script. 

Regarding the latter, Kauffmann is particularly strong at gauging the 
changing role of screenwriters’ involvement in the cinematic process. Having 
started his career working in and reviewing American theater-—he both wrote 
and directed plays—Kauffmann notes that it was years before he was able to 
view films as being anything but inferior to stage works, a sentiment he says 
was widely shared by the intelligentsia of the time. What changed his view of 
films and screenwriting was what Kauffmann sees now as a major shift of 
“cultural energy” that occurred in the 1940s and ‘50s that raised film [an- 
guage to a level of creative brilliance. 

“| had had some sense early on about the conjoining of elements inher- 
ent in screenplays,” Kauffmann says. “But this was compounded with what 
was long a fairly common, and not incorrect, view of Hollywood writers as 
journevmen, as plumbers who were called in to fix leaks and the like; that they 
were contractual workers who battered things out as needed. | soon found that 
there weren't many writers in Hollywood who expected their work to be filmed 
as written. They understood when they were writing that someone else was 
going to rewrite it. As a result, | grew up thinking of writers as hired hands.” 

Kauffmann feels that over a period of twenty or thirty years screenwriters 
moved their art form away from the theater and texts influenced by playwrit- 
ing to something unique unto itself: a film language. “We now have a situa- 
tion where there are many more people writing interestingly in the film world 
than there are in the American theater, It’s not exactly bankruptcy on the one 
part and wealth on the other, but the shift has definitely gone that way.” 





To prove his point, Kauffmann glances over a list of films released in late 
1999. “I've had some reservations about all of them, but if you look at the lot of 
them and the topics that are tackled and the commitment that was subscribed 
to them, you see what adds up to a remarkable achievement,” he says, citing 
such works as American Beauty, Ed1V, Three Kings, Being John Malkovich, 
Jopsy-Turvy and The Straight Story. “Aithough the growing number of com- 
plaints one hears about the commercial strictures of marketers’ nagging are 
quite true, there are still people trying to do things. There is a weight of serious- 
ness, in both comedy and drama, that | find extremely interesting.” 

Kauffmann has authored eight books of theater and film criticism (his 
new book, Regarding Film: Criticism and Comment, is due out in 2001 
from PA] Books-Johns Hopkins University Press), and his film commentary 
has been typically informed by a sense of the full scope of cinema history. Two 
pillars bolster his judgments: film’s relentless thirst for outside works to adapt 
to its means and his ability to see such adaptations clearly in terms of cine- 
matic viability, measurable against the achievements of the distinctive cine- 
matic voices of the major foreign directors of his youth. 

“There are not as many dominant, significant, easily recognizable styl- 
ists working in American directing as there were twenty years ago,” he says. “| 
just looked at a new book about Billy Wilder and noticed the subtext Cameron 
Crowe wrote into the piece—the theme that the man was an artist struggling 
to create a body of work via writing, producing, directing. | don’t get that 
same sense from many contemporary American directors with only a few 
exceptions: Martin Scorsese, and Oliver Stone—who in my view is the most 
interesting American film director now working. Wilder said that he became a 
director to protect his scripts. He was tired of seeing the work he had labored 
over, had molded and fashioned, brutalized by men who had no sensitivity or 
perception. Oliver Stone works from a place of anger, working to find cine- 
matic language for [this anger.| If you look at the careers of most of the 
major directors in the world, you'll see that they had some interest, in the 
beginning, in their screenplays. Bergman, Kurosawa, John Ford—they 
wouldn't say, ‘Oh, that’s nice; I think PI make it.” All of them generated the 
original kernel of an idea that they wanted to work on.” 

Asked what films he would recommend as a basic library for screenwrit- 
ers, Kauffmann recites what he calls “his litany of favorite names”: Anto- 
nioni, Bergman, Truffaut, Godard, Bresson, Ozu, Renoir, Ophuls—filmmak- 
ers who address the human condition via the miniatures of epiphanic 
experience and personal revelation, and who explore an artist's pain and 
pleasure in the same exultant and craftsman-like fashion as the great short 
stories of Chekhov or the novelistic masterpieces of Proust and Joyce. Kauft- 
mann also cites a number of screenwriters whose names have always stood 
out for him: Ben Hecht, Charles Lederer, Paul Schrader and Ernest Lehman. 

To capture what it is he believes makes a great screenplay, Kauffmann dis- 
cusses a seminar he gave, where he ended up rediscovering Paul Mazursky’s 
1985 adaptation of Isaac Bashevis Singer's story, Enemies: A Love Story. “The 
thing is, | totally dislike most of Mazursky’s work,” he admits. “But this turns 
out to be more than an exception. Seeing that film again, having to talk about 





it and explore it with a roomful of enthusiasts, | felt deeply educated. It was 
Singer's glimpse of the ruthlessness of life—three women and one man who 
have all been through the Holocaust, now entangled in a French farce—that 
allows him to make the statement that life is not a respecter of literary genre. He 
basically took four figures from a tragedy and put them into an outright farce, 
allowing the seriousness and truth of the piece to come out of that collision.” 

Kauffmann adds that one of the glories of Evenzies, the film, is its match- 
ing of literary and filmic treatments, a writer's hat trick as much as a director's. 
He notes that such instances of proper adaptation tend to be rare, the languages 
of literature and film being as separate, in the long run, as the separation 
between theater and cinema. “When you take the plot from a work 
of literature to place it into a screenplay, you have no choice 
but to shear off all these other attributes of prose that add 
a richness to the narrative, thus reducing the pieces to 
simply those narratives. It must always be remem- 
bered how extremely important it is for the screen- 
writer or adapter to think in terms of the dynamics 
of a plot as a means of compensation for what- 
ever has to be lost in the translation to filmed 
medium.” 

“Evervone knows that you can't film a 
novel,” Kauffmann adds. “Godard said it best in his 
statement about filming books page by page. But you 
can do something else. 
The best adaptation of a 
work of literature that 
I've ever experienced has 
never been filmed: 
Harold Pinter’s screen- 
play for Remembrance 
of Things Past, which is 
magnificent. What he 
did was soak himself in 
Proust and then forget it. 
Basically, he reached a 
point where he could say, 
‘Now I'm Proust. | can 
Write my own material. 
I'm not going to adapt a 
novel .. . 'm going to 
write a film using the 
same material.” As a 
result, he ends up with 
that beautiful opening 
where we pull back from 
a held of yellow to realize 
it is Vermeer's View of 
Delft. Now that’s a stroke 
of genius about a much 
greater work of genius. 
It's by far the best 
adaptation.” 





“The critical 
process can be 
of great use in 
sharpening an author’s 
individual voice.” 





As for successful filmed adaptations, Kauffmann cites Emma Thompson's 
screenplay for Sense and Sensibility and Ingmar Bergman's 7he Magic Flute. 
In the Bergman, he notes, a magic occurs that takes into account the audi- 
ence, the perceived beauty of the opera, and the human relationships within 
both. “What Bergman did was to combine three perspectives: the opera as it 
was done, the backstage life and the audience's life. Instead of just putting an 
opera on film, he used the film to encompass all these elements that contribute 
to what you're experiencing and, in the process, make a fourth thing; a film all 
his own. It's a work of genius.” Other strong adaptations he cites include Fass- 
binder’s Berlin Alexanderplatz, The Singing Detective and Louis Malle’s 

anya on 42nd Street, a work he vows he'll watch every six 
months until his death. 

What can a screenwriter learn from criticism? “If a 
screenwriter or director reads criticism that says 

things to him that open doors, that intensify his 
creative life, then both the filmmaker and critic 
are lucky. The critical process, if used as an edu- 
cational step by the critic, can be of great use in 
sharpening one’s movement toward an individ- 
ual voice. | think of criticism as a useful pointer 
toward helping an author's point of view evolve. 
This happens in other fields more openly, with a 
Clement Greenberg speaking about art, say, or an 
Edmund Wilson or 
Lionel Trilling enlight- 
ening the juncture 
between literature and 
politics. A true critic 
writes to help readers, 
not to show off with 
trampoline tricks 
using the work of art 
as a trampoline of 
sorts. James Agee, for 
example, has lots of 
shortcomings . . . and 
vet he's on fire, always 
a helpful attribute. The 
trick to strong writing, 
strong art of any sort, 
is that it contain a hid- 
den ball of fire. | think 
that’s the trick . . . that 
ball of fire.” 


Paul Smart worked with 
the Independent Feature 
Project in the early ‘SOs, 
has won numerous 
grants for innovations in 
outdoor film screenings 
and is the editor of U\ster 
Magazine. 
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So many great movies deal with disordered mental states and divided 
souls. This makes sense. Cinema itself has a split personality. 

It's the ultimate objective medium. A long shot of the African desert 
or a close-up of Humphrey Bogart smoking a cigarette or an 8mm home 
movie loop of somebody's dad is the same no matter who's looking at it, 
what time or place they're living in or what unique emotions they're feel- 
ing. What's in the picture is what the camera recorded; what you see is 
what vou get. This rule applies even if what you're seeing is a representa- 
tion of a world that doesn’t exist or never could. Cinema is a record of 
events, even staged, preposterous events; when the story is fiction, on 
some level we always know it's faked. Captain McCluskey didn’t get shot 
in the throat in 7he Godfather; that was Sterling Hayden plus a squib. 
John Wavne didn't die in 7e Cowboys; cancer got him. 

And vet, film has demonstrated a capacity to evoke ineffable sensa- 
tions. A movie by real artists—people who understand what a filmed 
image means and who have the intelligence and confidence to question 
its reliability—can go further than the medium’s constraints would 
seem to allow, creating a kind of objective correlative in pictures for 
what the movie's characters are thinking and feeling. I'm not 
talking about a scene where a guy who's sad because he 
just lost his girlfriend walks around the city moping 
while a song about losing a girlfriend plays on the 
soundtrack. That's hackwork. I'm talking about 
shots, scenes, sequences and entire movies that 
gather up the raw materials of recorded reality — 
filmed images —and meticulously disfigure 
them into abstract, untrustworthy, alarmingly 
personal forms of expression, 

Think of the scudding clouds that signal the 
impotence of time and rational perception in Gus 
Van Sant’s Drugstore Cowboy and My Own Private 
Idaho. Or the voluptuously jumpy style of Oliver 
Stone's films post-/FA, which suggests how our knowl- 
edge of history, journalism and the media machine 
intrudes on our ability to interpret history and fiction, Mar- 
tin Scorsese's use of slight slow motion in close-ups seems to 
grant us direct access to the characters’ shifting emotions; it is as if we 
can literally see the different impulses displacing each other like edited 
images in a movie. Think of Robert DeNiro in GoodFellas, dragging on a 
cigarette while he considers killing Morry the ballbreaking gadfly; his 
face savs, “I probably shouldn't kill this guy. Then again, he is a pain, 
and I've been around the block enough times that | just might be clever 
and ruthless enough to pull it off. Hell ves, can do this. And Il enjoy 
it.” How could an actor's silent face tell us so much? To the cold eve of 
the camera, DeNiro is just another thing to be photographed. Yet we 
see—or believe we can see—Wwhat in reality we could not see: the pro- 
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gression of his thoughts. Some mysterious prop- 
erty of cinema makes this possible, and when 
talented filmmakers identify that property I he 


and transform it, the result is an oxy- ‘ 

moron: Subjective objectivity —a Stic psy chic sc ope of 

ippearto peste atgetne.sug- — @ horror film is at 

gestive qualities of literature. once wide ran dl more 
intimate than that of 

the terror film. 


When you think in those 
terms—literature versus cinema— 
the very idea that the latter could 
mimic properties of the former seems 
laughable. There's no laver of unreality 
between the words on the page and the 
images in our heads; one set of stimuli summons 
the other, and the result—the mental image—is ours alone. Add to that 
potent word-plus-imagination equation the more complex and supple 
nature of literary storytelling, with its seemingly infinite variety of 

modes and moods, and film seems even more limited. Con- 
sider point of view: A literary work can be told in first, sec- 
ond or third person, limited or omniscient; it can be 
reliable or unreliable; it can jump back and forth 
between past and present in the space of a single 

sentence. Movies are always third person lim- 

ited—by virtue of the fact that the camera can 
record only what it sees and the audience can see 
only what's onscreen. 

Yet forceful images, expertly assembled, can 
create an unreliable narrative of startling force. 

The force comes from our innate trust of images 

and our shock (sometimes pleasurable, sometimes 

jarring) when we realize we can't trust them at all. 

(I'm going to assume that anvone reading Scenario 

has seen all the recent major motion pictures and talk 

freely about “surprises”; if my assumption is mistaken, 
you'd best not be reading this.) 7he Usual Suspects and Fight 

Club are two recent examples of this objective medium/subjective 
narrative bait-and-switch. The former weaves a verbal and pictorial spell 
courtesy of Kevin Spacey’s deceptively handicapped Verbal Kint, then hits 
us with a whammy so brazen that viewers were equally likely to be 
delighted and betraved: Verbal, a.k.a. Keyser Soze, made the whole story 
up, or at least large portions of it, and we will never know if any part of it 
was true. The intricate flashback narrative that so delighted us was noth- 
ing but a storvteller’s fancy; the pictures that illustrated the story were, for 
all intents and purposes, pictures of nothing. Fight Clich is even sneakier, 
detailing a symbiotic relationship between an alienated everyman and a 
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studly revolutionary, then revealing that the former is insane and the lat- 
ter is his alter ego—the imaginary friend who gives the hero permission 
to do unacceptable things. The revelation is as prankish as it is disquiet- 
ing: like Oedipus Rex, Edward Norton's unnamed “narrator” spends 
much of the story wondering how much responsibility he bears for the 
terrible events occurring around him, and then discovers, too late, that 
they were all his fault. 

The three screenplays in this issue of Scerario—Rosemary s 
Baby, The Sixth Sense and American Psycho—achieve similar effects, 
transforming objective images (what's in the frame) into subjective 
emotions (what's in the character's head). They simultaneously call the 
protagonist's sanity into question and quell our doubts by shaping the 
world in a way that appears to verify what the protagonist is thinking 
and feeling. It's subjective objectivity. 

There are plenty of precedents for this storytelling style; in fact, 
some of the most memorably upsetting films ever made embrace it. It's a 
style that owes as much to literature as photography; these films distort 
and withhold information in the manner of unreliably narrated novels. 
Think of Janet Leigh’s fugitive odyssey in Psycho, with Bernard Her- 
rmann’s score and Alfred Hitchcock's precisely chosen images infected by 
soupy rear-projected images of the road; this is reality poisoned by the 
toxins of guilt and fear. Think of how the white hero of Zax Driver, 
Travis Bickle, looks at black men. In real life, not every black man is a 
sweat-slicked armed robber, an egg-tossing delinquent or a jive-talking 
co-worker pointing a pistol finger at jumpy white guys. Yet these are the 
only black men Zax Driver permits us to see, because they're the only 
ones that make an impression on our protagonist and guide, Travis. 
Stanley Kubrick's A Clockwork Orange drew flak in 1971 for its similarly 
blinkered, quasi-subjective approach. It was accused of glamoriz- 
ing sadism and forcibly tilting audience sympathy in favor of 
its droog hero by making him the only 3-D character in a 
world of paper-thin thugs, sluts, victims and apoplectic 
authority figures. In other words, it was criticized for 
doing what literature does all the time: building a 
whole world that mirrored and validated its narra- 
tor's depraved perceptions. 

American Psycho is another significant 
film in this tradition—a sequel in spirit tod 
Clockwork Orange which pictures an educated, 
slightly effete Alex successfully infiltrating the 
society he hates and devouring all that it offers. 

The world laid out by Mary Harron and Guinevere 
Turner's script is a fair representation of the one cre- 

ated by Bret Easton Ellis in his universally reviled 

199] novel, and it pulls off the rather amazing trick of 
clarifying the author's intent, ratcheting back his excesses 
and making the whole package more defensible as satire. 

Patrick Bateman’s world, like the worlds of Alex and Travis, is 
constructed entirely according to his own warped whims. He's not merely 
a shallow, amoral man; he has projected his own shallowness and 
amorality onto the world, so that everything he looks at resembles the 
way he thinks. Running beneath nearly every scene and line is an 
awareness of the artificiality of perception, and by extension, the arbi- 
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trariness of rules and values. He consumes because he knows the price of 
evervthing: he kills because he knows the value of nothing, “It is hard 
for me to make sense on any given level,” he tells us in voiceover. “My 
self is fabricated, an aberration. My personality is sketchy and unformed, 
my heartlessness goes deep and is persistent. My conscience, my pity, my 
hopes disappeared a long time ago, if they ever did exist.” 

Around these anti-values, the filmmakers construct a world as def- 
antly subjective as Kubrick’s decayed future England and Scorsese's 
Bickle-ized New York: a world where nothing matters but appearances, 
surfaces and price tags, and every detail validates the depraved narrator's 
contempt for life. The men are all Brylcreemed, hard- 
bodied sharks with icy eves, tight asses and 
tanning-booth skin who produce business W, 
cards like 1950s gang members whip- e 
ping out switchblades. The women 
are nearly as interchangeable— 
either whores who know they're 
whores or whores who won't admit 
it. Evervone acts for effect rather 
than out of need. (“I want a 
Zydeco band, Patrick,” says the 
hero's fiancée, Evelyn, envisioning 
their wedding. “Or mariachi. Or reg- 
gae. Something ethnic to shock 
Daddy.) No wonder Patrick gets kicks 
from destroying this world: it hardly seems 
worth protecting, It isn’t until the final section of the 
movie that Harron and ‘Turner let on that we might not be seeing 

“reality,” but by then we've caught on anyway. This is satire of the 

most alarming sort: it redefines reality on a madman’s terms, 
giving us a reverse definition of what life should be like. 
Cinema might never come up with an exact equivalent 
of unreliable first-person narration, but the most 
audacious and controlled films come close, because 
they undermine one of the most cherished assump- 
tions of photography: the camera doesn’t lie. Films 
like Zax7 Driver and A Clockwork Orange aren't 
about the events depicted within their running 
time; they're about our ability, and film’s ability, 
to perceive those same events. They set themselves 
up as trustworthy accounts of things that hap- 
pened (the implicit promise of every movie ever 
made). Then they violate that trust by making us 
doubt our senses. Credibility and incredibility work 
hand in hand to produce dark wit, horror and surprise. 
Nowhere is this perverse dynamic more apparent 
than in the horror movie. I'm speaking particularly of horror 
movies about disordered mental states—stories that matter-of-factly 
serve up a reality shaped to mimic the minds of the mad, the desperate, 
the doomed. Films like Jaws, Halloween and Alien don't qualify because 
they are /error films, the definition of Continued on page 191 


are unmoored 
from our rational 
adult perceptions 
and left to float in 

a sea of dread. 


Matt Zoller Seitz writes a weekly film column for New York Press and ts a television 


critic for The Star Ledger of Newark, N.]. 
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INT. BASEMENT — EVENING 
A NAKED LIGHTBULB SPARKS TO LIFE. It dangles from the 
ceiling of a basement. 


LIGHT QUICK FOOTSTEPS AS ANNA CROWE moves down 
the stairs. 


Anna is the rare combination of beauty and innocence. She 
stands in the chilly basement in an elegant summer dress that 
outlines her slender body. Her gentle eyes move across the empty 
room and come to rest on a rack of wine bottles covering one 
entire wall. 


She walks to the bottles. Her fingertips slide over the labels. 
She stops when she finds just the right one. A tiny smile as she 
Slides it out. 


Anna turns to leave. Stops. She stares at the shadowy basement. 
It's an unsettling place. She stands very still and watches her 
breath form a TINY CLOUD IN THE COLD AIR. She's visibly 
uncomfortable. 


Anna moves for the staircase in a hurry. Each step faster than the 
next. She climbs out of the basement in another burst of LIGHT 
QUICK FOOTSTEPS. 


WE HEAR HER HIT THE LIGHT SWITCH. 


THE LIGHTBULB DIES. DRIPPING BLACK DEVOURS 
THE ROOM. 


INT. LIVING ROOM — EVENING 

Two place settings are arranged on the living room coffee table. 
Take-out Chinese food sits half-eaten on good china. An empty 
bottle of red wine sits between cartons of Chinese food. 


Anna arrives with the backup bottle and is now wearing a sweater. 


She hands a collegiate rowing team sweatshirt to MALCOLM. 
ANNA It’s getting cold. 


MALCOLM CROWE sits on the floor at the coffee table, his vest 
and tie on the sofa behind him. A jacket and an overcoat lie on a 
briefcase next to him. Malcolm is in his 30s with thick wavy hair 
and striking, intelligent eyes that reflect years of intense study. 


His charming, easygoing smile spreads across his face. He points. 


MALCOLM That's one fine frame. A fine frame it is. 


Malcolm points to the HUGE FRAMED CERTIFICATE propped up 
on a dining room chair. It’s printed on aged parchment-type 
paper. The frame is a polished mahogany. 


He slips on the sweatshirt. 
MALCOLM How much does a fine frame like that cost you think? 
Anna hands the backup bottle over to Malcolm. 


ANNA (Syiling) I've never told you... but you sound a little like Dr. 
Seuss when you're drunk. 


Malcolm uncorks the wine and starts pouring in the empty 
glasses. 


MALCOLM Anna. I'm serious. Serious | am, Anna. 


Anna giggles. She’s clearly buzzed herself. Malcolm doesn't get 
it. Anna takes a few calming sips of her wine. Her attention 
slowly moves to the framed certificate. 


ANNA Mahogany. I'd say that cost at least a couple hundred. 
Mavbe three. 


MALCOLM Three? We should hock it. Buy that CD rack for 
the bedroom. 


ANNA 10 you know how important this is? This is big-time. (Beal) 
I'm going to read it for you. 


MALCOLM | sound like Dr. Seuss? 


Anna ignores Malcolm and clears her throat. She leans forward in 
her seat and reads the certificate out loud as Malcolm tries to 
tickle her. 


ANNA In recognition for his outstanding achievement in the field of 
child psychology, his dedication to his work, and his continuing 
efforts to improve the quality of life for countless children and their 
families, the City of Philadelphia proudly bestows upon its son Dr. 
Malcolm Crowe... That's you... the Mayor's Citation for Profes- 
sional Excellence. (Beal) Wow. They called you their son. 
MALCOLM We can keep it in the bathroom. 

Anna turns to Malcolm. He smiles. 


MALCOLM It’s not real, Anna. Some secretary wrote that up. Don't tell 
me you thought it was real? 


Anna's expression becomes serious. 

MALCOLM What’ 
She just keeps staring. Beat. 

MALCOLM [Don't do the quiet thing, You know | hate it. 
Beat. 


ANNA This is an important night for us. Finally someone is recogniz- 
ing the sacrifices you made. That you have put everything second, 
including me, for those families they're talking about. 
Malcolm plays softly with her face. Anna takes his hands and 
holds them steady. 
ANNA They're also saying that my husband has a gift. Not an ordi- 
nary gift that allows him to hit a ball over a fence. Or a gift that lets 
him produce beautiful images on canvas . . . Your gift teaches chil- 
dren how to be strong in situations where most adults would piss on 
themselves. (Beal) Yes, | believe what they wrote about you. 


Anna lets go of his hands. Anna's eyes are emotional. Malcolm 
smiles softly. 


MALCOLM ‘hank you. 
Anna leans toward him. They hold each other tight. Beat. 
MALCOLM What are we hugging about again? 


Anna laughs as she wipes her eyes. 


ANNA Nothing. There wasn't supposed to be any crving at this cele- 
bration anyway. Just a lot of drinking and sex. 
Malcolm's charming easygoing smile returns. 
MALCOLM | would like some red wine in a glass. 
Anna hands him his glass. He stares at it. 
MALCOLM | would not like it ina mug, | would not like it in a jug. 
Malcolm looks at Anna surprised at what he said. They crack up 


laughing. THEIR SWEET LAUGHTER FILLS THE HOUSE. 


INT. BEDROOM — EVENING 
TWO GIGGLING SHADOWS APPEAR IN THE BEDROOM DOOR- 
WAY. They try to turn on the light. It doesn't come on. 


MALCOLM Bulb's out. 


Anna giggles some more as Malcolm's shadow stumbles across 
the bedroom. MALCOLM TURNS ON THE BATHROOM LIGHT. 


A SHAFT OF LIGHT falls on Anna as she stands in the corner of 
the room. 


Anna smiles playfully and pulls off her sweater. She sways to a 
pretend striptease song. 


Malcolm can't hold back his grin. He joins in — slowly peeling off 
the sweatshirt. He looks back to Anna. She's stopped her playful 
dance. She's facing away from him. 


He walks toward her. HIS GRIN QUIETLY DISAPPEARS. 


Malcolm's face turns to rock as his attention is drawn to the 
SHATTERED WINDOW in their bedroom. 


Wind moves through the room. A lamp from a nearby table lies 
broken on the ground. 


Malcolm kneels down. Beat. Anna's eyes fill with a quiet 
awareness. 


ANNA He’s still in the house. 


A SHADOW FROM THE BATHROOM FLOATS OVER BOTH 
OF THEM. 


ANNA SCREAMS. 
Malcolm spins around. His heart stops. 


Malcolm and Anna stare at the bathroom doorway. They know 
someone is inside. Beat. 


Malcolm slowly starts toward the door. The first thing that comes 
into view are the clothes on the bathroom floor. Then the figure of 
a man comes into view. A STRANGER stands bare-chested in the 
back of the bathroom. 


NO ONE MAKES A SOUND. 


The STRANGER is about 19. Drugged out. Pitch-black eyes 
bulging. His body is covered in scars and bruises. His hands are 
folded in front of him. He shakes ever so slightly. He has a patch 
of white in his hair. Malcolm speaks in a very calm voice. Never 
takes his eyes off the stranger. 





MALCOLM Anna, don’t move. Don't say a word. 
Anna barely nods her understanding. 


MALCOLM (7) fhe stranger) This is 47 Locust Street. You have 
broken a window and entered a private residence. Do you under- 
stand what I'm saving? 


The stranger slowly looks up for the first time. His eyes lock 
on Malcolm. 


STRANGER You don't know so many things. 
Beat. 


MALCOLM There are no needles or prescription drugs of any kind 
in this house. 


The stranger suddenly comes forward into the doorway. Mal- 
colm stumbles back onto the edge of the bed. 


Anna sees the stranger for the first time. Her face drains 
of color. 


The stranger looks at Malcolm. He half grins. 
STRANGER Are you drunk? 

The stranger's stare slides to Anna. 
STRANGER I)id you get him drunk? 


The stranger gazes at Anna. Gazes directly into her eyes. A 
penetrating, unwavering stare. 


STRANGER [0 you know why you're scared when you're alone? 
Anna's expression instantly changes. 

STRANGER | know. 
BEAT. THE ROOM GOES SILENT. 

ANNA What do vou want? | don't understand what you want? 
The stranger turns and glares at Malcolm. 

STRANGER \\ hat he promised. 
Malcolm stops all movement. 

ANNA —\\y God. 

MALCOLM —1o | know vou? 


STRANGER [t's all celebrate Dr. Malcolm Crowe. Recipient of 
awards from the Mayor on the news. Dr. Malcolm Crowe, he’s 
helped so many children... And he doesn’t even remember 
my name? 

Malcolm can't speak. Beat. The stranger's face starts 

to tremble. 


STRANGER | wats ten when you worked with me. 


Beat. Malcolm's intelligent eyes race for answers. 


STRANGER [Downtown clinic? Single-parent family? (Beat) | had 
a possible mood disorder... (Beat) | had no friends . .. you said | 
was socially isolated. (Beal) | was afraid—vou called it acute 
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anxiety ... (Beal) You were wrong, (Beal) Come on, clear your head . 


_. Male, nine... Single parent... Mood disorder... Acute anxiety . .. 
Malcolm looks as if someone hit him with a sledgehammer. 


STRANGER I'm 19. | have drugs in my system 24 hours aday. . . | 
still have no friends. I still have no peace. I'm still afraid. 


Tears jump into the stranger's eyes. 
STRANGER... . ‘still afraid. 

Malcolm stands. 
MALCOLM Please give me a second to think. 


Malcolm's shakey hands touch his mouth as he stares at the 
stranger. Beat. 


MALCOLM ben Friedkin? 
STRANGER Some people call me freak. 
MALCOLM ... Ronald... Ronald Sumner? 


Tears fall down the stranger's face. 


STRANGER | an «i freak. 


Malcolm looks up at the sound of those words. Something clicks 
in his head. 


MALCOLM —\incent? 
THE ROOM GOES SILENT AGAIN. 
MALCOLM —\incent Gray? 
VINCENT GRAY stares with surprise through his tears. 


Malcolm lets out a deep breath as if he just emerged from deep 
waters. 


MALCOLM | do remember you, Vincent. You were a good kid. Very 
smart... Quiet... Compassionate . .. Unusually compassionate . . . 


Vincent's eyes burn at Malcolm. 
VINCENT You forgot cursed. 

Vincent is fully crying now. 
VINCENT You failed me. 


MALCOLM (Whispers) Vincent... I'm sorry I didn’t help you... Pean 
try to help you now. 


Vincent turns to the sink. His hand goes in. He turns around and 
raises a gun at Malcolm. He FIRES. A VIOLENT EAR-SHATTER- 
ING ECHO. Malcolm clutches his stomach and folds like a rag 
doll onto the bed. 


Vincent instantly moves the gun to his own head. ANOTHER 
HORRIFIC BLAST SPIKES THE AIR. Vincent crumples onto the 
bathroom floor. 


ANNA'S CHILLING SCREAMS FILL THEIR HOME. 


DISSOLVE TO: 
EXT. BENCH — AFTERNOON 


The legend “Two Years Later” appears. 


A man flips open a worn notepad on his lap. Handwritten notes 
fill every line. At the top of the first page reads, 


“Vincent Gray, age 10, Referred January 19, 1989" 
The man’s hand touches the name almost reverently. 


He glances through the page. Words and phrases are circled 
throughout the notes. 


. Acute anxiety” 

. Socially isolated” 

. Possible mood disorder” 

. Parental status — Divorced” 

- Communication difficulty between mother-child 
dyad” 


The man’s hands flip the page. At the top of this new page reads, 
“Cole Sear, age 8, Referred September 1998" 


As the man’s fingers move through the notes we again see words 
and phrases circled throughout this new case history. 


. Acute anxiety” 

. Socially isolated” 

. Possible mood disorder” 

. Parental status — Divorced” 

Communication difficulty between mother-child 
dyad” 


The hands close the notepad. The hands are slightly shaking now. 


WE PULL BACK to reveal the shaking hands belong to Dr. Mal- 
colm Crowe. 


Malcolm sits on a sidewalk bench facing a row of brownstone 
homes across the street. He gazes blankly at the brownstones. 
Beat. 


A door opens. Malcolm is brought out of his trance. 


COLE SEAR steps out his front door. Cole is a munchkin of a boy 
with large black eyes that seem to take In everything around him. 
His hair is dark, with a small patch of jet white on the side. Cole 
carefully locks the door behind him. 


He moves to the bottom of the stairs and looks around nervously. 
Anxiously. 


The eight-year-old child reaches into his pocket and slips on a 
pair of VERY LARGE GLASSES. They look comical on him. 


Malcolm rises to his feet. He smooths out his shirt. Looks down 
and buttons his jacket. 


When he looks up, Cole is gone. 


Malcolm barely catches a glimpse of the boy. Cole runs at full 
speed down the street and turns the corner. TINY SNEAKERS 
SCREECHING ON THE SIDEWALK. 


For a second, Malcolm doesn't react. A second passes. He stuffs 
the notepad in his bag and starts running, too. 


EXT. STREET — AFTERNOON 


Malcolm hauls down the sidewalk. He comes to a hard stop 
at a street intersection. Searches. Spots Cole running into a 
parking lot. 


Cole sprints across the empty lot and reaches the entrance of a 
building. He uses all his strength to push open the highly ornate 
doors. He slips inside. 


Malcolm jogs into the parking area. His pace slows to a walk and 
then to stillness as he gazes up at the building. Its old stone and 
huge towers make it stand out from the modern buildings all 
around it. Malcolm stares up at the historic Philadelphia church 
quietly. 


A SHOOTING PAIN PIERCES HIS SIDE. Malcolm's hand 
goes to it quickly. He waits for it to pass before starting for the 
ornate doors. 


INT. CHURCH — AFTERNOON 
Only a few people sit and pray in the sea of oak pews. 


Malcolm scans the majestic room and finds what he’s looking for 
in the last row of the church. 


He moves down the center aisle toward the back. 


Malcolm finds Cole playing in his pew with a set of green and 
beige plastic soldiers. Cole makes the soldiers talk to each other. 


COLE /So/?) Po... Fun... Add... 
The words are unintelligible. 


Cole senses someone. He looks up and sees Malcolm staring at 
him. The boy immediately goes white. Every cell of his body still 
with fear. 


MALCOLM It’s okay, Cole. Don’t be frightened. 
Cole stays rigid. Hands clutching a handful of plastic riflemen. 


MALCOLM My name is Dr. Malcolm Crowe. I was supposed to meet 
you today. Sorry I missed our appointment. 


Malcolm waits for a response. None comes. 


MALCOLM 1o you mind if I sit down? I have this injury from a couple 


years ago and it flares up every once in a while just so I won't forget it. 


Beat. No response. Malcolm sits in the pew in front of Cole. 
MALCOLM You don’t have to answer. I'm used to talking to myself. 
Cole fidgets with his soldiers. 


MALCOLM Once when I was a kid, I genuflected, you know, kneeled 
down, and wham. There was this huge tearing sound. 


Malcolm changes his voice a bit. 
MALCOLM (Changed voice) You split your pants, Dr. Crowe? 
Cole flicks his eyes at the odd man seated in front of him. 


MALCOLM Right down the center. | was up at the front and everyone 
saw my Green Lantern underwear. 


MALCOLM (Changed voice) Green Lantern? Who's that? 


MALCOLM He was a big superhero back then. 
MALCOLM (Changed voice) Did everyone laugh? 
Cole looks up — waits to hear the response. 


MALCOLM Oh, yeah. The priest, too. He almost spilled the wine. 
That was the last time I was in a church, | think. 


MALCOLM (Changed voice) That was a very sad and revealing 
story, Dr. Crowe. Thank you for sharing it. 


MALCOLM Not a problem. 


Beat. Cole watches the back of Malcolm's head as he 
looks around. 


MALCOLM You know something about churches. In olden times, 
in Europe, people used to hide in churches. Claim sanctuary. 


MALCOLM (Changed voice) That's very intriguing and informa- 
tive Dr. Crowe. 


COLE What were they hiding from? 


Malcolm turns and faces Cole for the first time. He smiles at 
the child with warm eyes. 


MALCOLM ()h, lots of things, | suppose. Bad people for one. People 
who wanted to imprison them. Hurt them. 


COLE Nothing bad can happen in a church, right? 
Malcolm studies Cole's anxious face. 


MALCOLM | don't know. That whole Green Lantern underwear 
incident was pretty bad. 


Beat. Malcolm looks over and stares at Cole's glasses. He 
leans forward to inspect them more carefully. 


MALCOLM Your eye frames. They don’t seem to have any lenses in 
them. 


COLE /So//) They're my dad's. The lenses hurt my eyes. 
MALCOLM | knew there was a sound explanation. 
Beat. 


MALCOLM What was that you were saying before with your sol- 
diers? Day—pro—tun. 


COLE... De profundis clamo ad te, domine. 
Malcolm's eyes register his surprise. 

COLE It’s called Latin. It’s a language. 
Malcolm nods at the information. 

MALCOLM All your soldiers speak Latin? 

COLE No, just one. 


Malcolm smiles at Cole. His eyes drift down to Cole’s arms. 
Malcolm's smile slowly disappears. 


Cole’s arms are covered in TINY CUTS AND BRUISES. Some 
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almost healed. Some fresh. Malcolm looks around to gather 
himself. Beat. 


COLE Are you a good doctor? 
Malcolm smiles. 


MALCOLM | got an award once. From the Mayor. It had an 
expensive frame. 


COLE That's pretty good. 


MALCOLM Thank you. It was a long time ago. I've kind of been 
retired for a while. (Beat) You're my very first client back. 


Beat. Cole pockets his soldiers and rises from his pew. 
COLE I'm going to see you again, right? 
MALCOLM I it’s okay with you? 
Cole thinks it over Carefully. 
COLE | don’t like doctor's offices. 
MALCOLM | sve. 


COLE | don’t like needles . . . Not even the little ones that aren't sup- 
pose to hurt. 


MALCOLM /S77//es) Anything else? 
COLE That's all. 


Cole turns and starts to the rear of the church. Malcolm loses 
himself in his thoughts. 


When Malcolm looks back, he sees Cole Stop by the exit doors 
and take a tiny STATUE OF JESUS off the back table. Cole pock- 
ets the statue and quietly leaves the church. 


Malcolm just sits and stares. 


EXT. MALCOLM’S HOME — NIGHT 
The figure of Malcolm quietly moves down the sidewalk and 
climbs the stairs of his elegant city home. 


INT. MALCOLM’S HOME — NIGHT 
The house is dimly lit. 


MALCOLM It's me. 


He stops before a pile of mail collecting on a thin table. He stares 
at it blankly. Almost every envelope has “Overdue” or “Final 
Notice” stamped on it. 


INT. DINING TABLE — NIGHT 
Malcolm stares down at the remains of a meal on the only place 
setting on the table. 


INT. BEDROOM — NIGHT 
Malcolm quietly walks into his bedroom. Only A READING LIGHT 
IS ON. THE SOFT LIGHT FALLS ON ANNA AS SHE SLEEPS. 


Malcolm moves to her side. The sight of her stops him. 


He stares at his wife. . . 





She huddles under a blanket, a wad of tissues in her hand. He 
takes it in silently. 


His eyes move to her face... . One wisp of hair falls over her 
soft lips. OUTLINED IN THE SOFT READING LIGHT, Anna 
Crowe truly looks like an angel. 


Malcolm forms a tiny smile. 

INT. HALL — NIGHT 

Malcolm turns and moves to a narrow door in the hall. 

THE DOOR KNOB. He tries to open it. IT'S LOCKED. Malcolm 
reaches into his pockets. Searches for his keys. 


INT. BASEMENT — NIGHT 
The empty basement is no longer empty. It's now Storing file 
Cabinets and boxes of psychology and medical books. A desk 
Sits in the corner next to the wine racks. 


The room still feels unsettling. 


Malcolm hunches over one of the boxes. Rifles through a stack 
of dusty books. Pulls out a thick text. 


The spine of the text reads, “The Meridian Latin Dictionary.” 


Malcolm sits back at his desk and opens his notepad. Hand- 
written on the side of the page are the words, 


“De profundis clamo ad te, domine.” 


Malcolm starts working through the Latin text. As he comes 
to each word's English meaning, he jots it down beneath 
the Latin. 


Malcolm translates the last word. 
He stares quietly at the paper. The new words read .. . 
“Out of the depths, | cry to you, Lord.” 
Beat. 
MALCOLM (Whispers)... The mass for the dead. 


The words seem to hang in the air forever. 


EXT. PHILADELPHIA —- DAWN 
Old Philadelphia awakens .. . For a moment, it's like we're 
back in time. 


A historical building, hundreds of years old, stands majesti- 
Cally against a dawn sky. Everything is still. 


AND THEN 1998 COMES CRASHING IN. 


A news helicopter erupts with noise and movement as it 
Passes over the building. A TRAFFIC REPORTER'S UPDATES 
BLARE IN OUR EARS. 


INT. LAUNDRY ROOM — MORNING 

A hand turns off a radio, shutting off the morning news. A 
small dog with two different colored eyes sticks his head out 
of the dryer, where he plays with the newly dried clothes. 


LYNN SEAR reaches in and pulls out a blouse. 
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She shakes it in the air and slips it on as she dresses hurriedly 
for work. 


Lynn is a woman in her late 20s. One-hundred-percent South 
Philly. Hair teased. She chews on an early morning piece of Tri- 
dent. Under all of it, Lynn Sear is an attractive and sweet-looking 
young woman. 


Lynn enters THE KITCHEN through a swinging door. 
A bowl of cereal and milk sit on a table in an empty kitchen. 


Lynn stares at a handful of kitchen CABINETS and DRAWERS 
that are open. Lynn shakes her head. 


LYNN Cole. 


She closes them one at a time before moving to the coffee 
machine. 


Lynn shivers a little. She leans over the thermostat and raises the 
heat. She returns to her post at the coffee machine. 


TINY FOOTSTEPS. 

Lynn turns to see Cole standing in his private school uniform. 
LYNN Your Cocoa Puffs are getting soggy. 

Lynn walks over to Cole. Checks his tie. 
LYNN You got a spot. 


Lynn unclips the tie. Cole takes a seat at the kitchen table as 
Lynn walks back into the laundry room. 


The dog is gone now. Lynn reaches into the dryer, digging for a 
new tie. She finds one, then turns and steps back into the 
kitchen and SCREAMS AT THE TOP OF HER LUNGS. 


Every cabinet and every drawer is wide open. 


Cole sits at the kitchen table. His hands are pressed flat on the 
tabletop. He looks shaken. 


Neither says anything for a beat. 

LYNN (Shaken) Something you were looking for, baby? 
Beat. 

COLE (Shaken) Pop Tarts. 


Lynn looks over to the open cabinet near the sink. The Pop Tarts 
are Clearly visible. 


LYNN They're right here. 
COLE Oh. 


Cole gets up from the table. Takes his Pop Tart. Doesn't make 
eye contact. 


COLE What are you thinking, Momma? 
LYNN Lots of things. 
COLE Anything bad about me? 


Lynn leans down. 


LYNN Look at my face. 
Cole does. 
LYNN | wasn’t thinking anything bad about you, got it? 
He looks in her eyes. Beat. 
COLE Got it. 
THE DOOR BELL RINGS. 
COLE /So//) That's Tommy, Momma. 
Cole quietly kisses his mother on the cheek and starts out. 
LYNN Don't you want this? 


Cole turns to see Lynn holding the Pop Tarts. He walks back and 
takes them from her before leaving. 


Beat. Lynn glances to the kitchen table. Her gaze stops on 
the TWO TINY HAND PRINTS OF SWEAT formed on the 
table’s surface. 


Lynn stands motionless in the kitchen. She looks up and wraps 
her arms around her shivering shoulders. 


EXT. BROWNSTONE STREET — MORNING 

TOMMY TAMMISIMO is a tough-looking eight-year-old Italian 
kid who waits at the bottom of Cole’s brownstone stairs in his 
school uniform. 


Cole emerges from the brownstone and moves down the steps. 
Lynn’s face appears in the kitchen window. 


The two boys begin their walk down the street to school. Tommy 
puts his arm around Cole. Lynn waves. Cole waves back. 


When the two boys turn the corner and are out of Lynn's sight, 
Tommy steps a safe distance away from Cole. 


TOMMY Hey, freak, how'd you like the arm around your shoulder 
bit, | just made it up. Went with it. That's what great actors do. It's 
called improv. 


Tommy starts to run ahead. He turns and back pedals. 


TOMMY (Zaziting) Be careful... | hope no one jumps out and 
vets VOU. 


Tommy runs away. 


Beat. Cole looks around nervously. 


EXT. ST. ANTHONY'S ACADEMY — MORNING 
The last uniformed boys and girls rush into the front doors of St. 
Anthony's Academy as the FINAL BELL SOUNDS. 


Cole is the last one to go in. He stands alone on the sidewalk. He 
looks like he’d rather be anywhere but there. 


Beat. 


He buries his hands in his pockets and begins a quiet walk by 
himself into the school. 


DISSOLVE TO: 


INT. COLE'S HOME — AFTERNOON 

The front door CREAKS open as Cole walks in after school. He 
looks around before closing the door. His eyes stop on Lynn 
seated in the open doorway of the den. Malcolm is seated with 
her. They both look up. 


Lynn comes out. She reaches Cole — kneels down in front of him. 
LYNN (Whispers) How was school, baby? 
Cole shrugs. 
LYNN /WAispers) You know, you can tell me things if you need to. 
Cole doesn't respond. Beat. 
LYNN (Whispers) Well, you know what I did today? 
Cole shakes his head “No.” 


LYNN (Wispers) | won the Pennsylvania Lottery in the morning, | 
quit my jobs. Ate a big picnic in the park with lots of chocolate 
mousse pie and then swam in the fountain all afternoon . . 
(Smiling) What did you do? 


Cole starts to smile, too. He thinks. 


COLE (Whispers) | was picked first for kickball teams at recess. | hit a 


grand slam to win the game and everyone lifted me up on their shoul- 


ders and carried me around cheering. 
Cole and Lynn smile at each other. Beat. 
Lynn tries to hide the utter sadness behind her smile. 
LYNN I'l] make triangle pancakes. You got an hour. 
Lynn takes Cole’s school bag and jacket before moving to the 


kitchen. 


INT. DEN — AFTERNOON 
The den doubles as a playroom. Boxes of old toys sit in the cor- 
ner. A small, plastic multi-colored table sits on a rug. 


Cole appears in the doorway. Malcolm sits up and smiles. He 
points to the chair on the other side of the coffee table. 


MALCOLM You want to sit? 
Cole shakes very softly, “No.” 

MALCOLM Don't feel like talking right now? 
Cole shakes again very softly, “No.” 

MALCOLM How about we play a game first? 
Cole looks a little more interested. 


MALCOLM It’s a mind-reading game . . . Did | mention | could read 
minds? 


Cole shakes “No.” 


MALCOLM Here's the game. I'll read your mind. If what I say is right, 


you take a step toward the chair. If I'm wrong, you take a step back 
toward the doorway. If you reach the chair, you sit. If you reach the 
door, you can go. Deal? 


Cole tilts his head, then nods “Yes.” 


Malcolm presses his fingers to his temples like a vaudeville 
magician. He closes his eyes tight. 


MALCOLM Just after your mom and dad were divorced, your mom 
went to a doctor like me and it didn’t help her. And so you think 
I'm not going to help you. 


Beat. Cole, surprised, takes a small step forward. 


MALCOLM You're worried because she said she told him things. 
Things she couldn't tell anybody else. (Beat) Secrets. 


Cole takes a step. Malcolm opens his eyes. He looks right 
at Cole. 


MALCOLM You have a secret. But you don’t want to tell me. 


Beat. Cole takes another step. The next step will put him at 
the chair. Malcolm lowers his fingers from his temple. 


MALCOLM /Wispers) You don't have to tell me your secret if you 
don’t want to. 


Malcolm smiles. Returns his fingers to the mind-reading posi- 
tion. Malcolm looks to Cole’s arm. Cole is wearing A LARGE 
SILVER WATCH. It swims on his thin wrist. It could probably 
slide up to his shoulder. Malcolm closes his eyes. 


MALCOLM Your father gave you that watch as a present before 
he left. 


Cole takes a step BACK. Beat. Malcolm lowers his hands, 
Surprised. 


COLE He forgot it in a drawer. It doesn’t work. 


Beat. Malcolm puts his fingers to his temple. This time a little 
bit slower. He gazes at Cole’s school uniform. 


MALCOLM You don’t like to say much at school. You're an 
excellent student, however. You've never been in any kind of 
serious trouble. 


Beat. Cole takes a slow step back. Beat. 


COLE We were supposed to draw a picture. Anything we wanted . . . 
| drew a man. He got hurt in the neck by another man with 
a screwdriver. 


AN UNCOMFORTABLE SILENCE OVERTAKES THE DEN. 
MALCOLM You saw that on TV, Cole? 
Cole answers by taking a small step back. Beat. 


COLE E:vervbody got upset. They had a meeting. Momma started 
crving. (Beat) | don’t draw like that anymore. 


MALCOLM How do you draw now? 


COLE | draw people smiling, dogs running, and rainbows. (Beal) 
They don’t have meetings about rainbows. 


MALCOLM /So//) | guess they don't. 
Malcolm looks down at Cole's feet. They're almost at the door- 
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way. One more step and he's there. Cole is very still. He doesn't 
move at all. 


COLE (Whispers) What am | thinking now? 


Malcolm takes his time before speaking. He just stares. No 
fingers to the temple. No games. He just stares. Beat. 


MALCOLM You're thinking... (Beat) | don’t know what you're 
thinking, Cole. 


Cole quietly takes a step back into the doorway of the other room. 


COLE (Whispers) | was thinking... you're nice. (Beat) But you cant 
help me. 


Cole's tiny figure steps away. Malcolm stares helplessly at the 
empty doorway where his client used to stand. 


THE DEN IS SUFFOCATED WITH SILENCE. 
INT. RESTAURANT — EVENING 
Malcolm hurriedly enters a spacious, dimly lit Italian restaurant. 


He stops in the dining room and searches the many candlelit 
tables. He finds Anna. 


Anna sits alone at a corner table. The remains of her half-eaten 
dinner lay on the only place setting on the table. 


Anna stirs sugar in her coffee as Malcolm sits in the seat across 
from her. She gently stops stirring, but doesn't look up. Beat. 


MALCOLM | thought you meant the other Italian restaurant | asked 
you to marry me in. 


Anna isn't laughing. Not even close. 
MALCOLM I'm so sorry. (Beat) | can't seem to keep track of time. 
Anna quietly takes a sip from her coffee. 


MALCOLM It didn't go well today. Spent some time after trying to get 
my head together. 


Anna looks around for the waiter. 


MALCOLM They're so similar, Anna. They have the same mannerisms. 


The same expressions. The same thing hanging over them. (Beat) It 
might be some kind of abuse. 


That makes Anna turn back. She glances across the table, then 
looks down. 


MALCOLM There «are cuts on Cole’s arms. Fingernail marks, | think. 
Looks like defensive cuts. (Beal) Possibly a teacher, neighbor. (Beal) | 
don’t think it’s the mother, Just. a gut thing. The way she deals with 
him. It doesn’t fit. 


Malcoim demonstrates by holding up his arm to shield his face. 


MALCOLM Hrd to say this early. Could just be a child climbing a lot 
of trees. 


Malcolm loses himself in his thoughts. The waitress drops off the 
check on the table. Anna grabs it before Malcolm and quickly 
signs It. 


MALCOLM | know I've been kind of distracted and | know it makes 


vou mad. 


Beat. Anna gets distracted as the waitress and a waiter are flirting 
heavily with each other nearby. It makes Anna uncomfortable. 
She turns back to Malcolm. 


MALCOLM ... But I'm getting a second chance, I can’t let it slip away. 


Anna waits till he’s done and rises from the table. She pushes 
her chair in hard and walks away without a word. Malcolm stares 
after her. 


ANNA (So//) Happy anniversary. 
EXT. FRONT STEPS — AFTERNOON 


Cole is seated on the front stoop of his brownstone. On the steps 
and on the landing are his plastic soldiers in the grips of a war. 


Malcolm sits with his bag and overcoat on the step next to him. 
Malcolm just observes quietly. Beat. 


Cole glances up as he plays. Sees Malcolm's expression. 
COLE You want to ask me a question? 
MALCOLM See, this is why | lose at poker. Yes, | do have a question. 


On the step are two rows of soldiers facing each other. To one 
side are a couple of soldiers covered by a tissue. Malcolm points 
to them. 


MALCOLM What happened to those two? Being under tissue paper 
can't be a good thing. 


Cole removes the tissue. 


COLE That's Private Jenkins and Private Kinney. They got killed. Pri- 
vate Jenkins has a baby girl that was born seven pounds six ounces. 
He's never seen her. He wanted to get back to Blue Bell, Pennsylvania, 
and hold her. 


Cole points to the other soldier. 
COLE Private Kinney’s wife is mighty sick—she has something called 
a brain annism. 
MALCOLM /S0//) You mean aneurysm? 
COLE Yeah, Private Kinney needed to get back safe to take care of her. 
Beat. Cole’s face becomes emotional. Tears fill his eyes. 
COLE It’s sad they died, isn’t it? 


Malcolm falls into silence and stares at his client. Beat. Cole 
wipes his eyes quickly. 


COLE Don't look at me. (Beal) | don’t like people looking at me 
like that. 

Malcolm takes in Cole's every gesture and expression. 
COLE Stop looking at me. 

Malcolm looks down. 


MALCOLM Where should | look then, Cole? 
COLE Look over there. 


a. | 


Cole points to the corner of the street. Malcolm slowly turns. He 
sits in profile to Cole. Beat. 


MALCOLM It's pretty unusual for someone your age to understand the 
kind of problems that Private Jenkins and Private Kinney have or even 
to be thinking about them atall. . . 


Malcolm continues to stare across the street. Beat. 
MALCOLM Is it okay if | look back now? 

Cole doesn’t answer. 
MALCOLM ‘ip your foot once for “No” and twice for “Yes.” 

Cole taps his foot once. 

Malcolm sits patiently. Beat. They don’t say anything for awhile. 
MALCOLM You wouldn't want to take a walk, would you? 


Cole looks up from his soldiers. Malcolm stares at the far side of 
the street. 


Cole taps his foot twice. 
EXT. STREET — AFTERNOON 


The two of them walk down a row of brownstones across from a 
park where children Cole's age are playing. 


COLE | walk this way to school with Tommy Tammisimo. 
MALCOLM He your best buddy? 
Cole almost smiles. 
COLE He hates me. 
MALCOLM You hate him? 
Cole shakes his head “No.” 
Malcolm thinks for a bit. 
MALCOLM Your mom set that up? 
Cole nods “Yes.” 
MALCOLM You ever tell her about how it is with Tommy? 
COLE | don’t tell her things. 
MALCOLM Whi? 


COLE ‘Cause she doesn't look at me like everybody and I don’t want 
her to. | don't want her to know. 


MALCOLM know what? 
COLE That I'm a freak. 


Malcolm stops walking. The words hit him hard. He stares 
at Cole. 


MALCOLM Listen to me. You are not a freak. Don't believe anybody 
that tells you that. It’s bullshit and you don’t have to grow up 
believing that. 

Beat. Cole is surprised. 


COLE You sitid the “s” word. 





MALCOLM Yeah. Sorry. 


Malcolm's face ts filled with emotion. Cole is suddenly hit by 
Malcolm's passion. Beat. Cole nods slowly as he looks at Mal- 
colm with different eyes. 


They start walking again in silence. They turn a corner and 
move down another street. Cole spots an old man with a cane 
Standing at the gate of a brownstone. 


COLE Is it okay if | do something? | have to do something. 


Malcolm nods “yes” as they continue walking. Cole slows as 
they approach the old man. As we get closer, we make out the 
man can barely see. 


COLE Hi, Mr. Marschall. 


MR. MARSCHAL leans over his gate and stares at Cole for a 
few seconds. 


MR. MARSCHAL Guten Tag, Cole. 


Mr. Marschal has a thick German accent. The old man squints 
down the block with a concerned expression. 


MR. MARSCHAL Mrs. Marschal. She went food shopping, She's 
running late. 


Beat. 
COLE Ich Habe Durst. 
Malcolm's eyes dart to Cole. 


MR. MARSCHAL Wunderbar! Where did you learn to speak 
German? 


COLE | just know a couple lines. 
MR. MARSCHAL Yes, you may have a drink. What would you like? 
COLE Lemonade, please. 


Mr. Marschal smiles at Cole before walking back inside his 
house. Cole turns back to Malcolm. 


COLE (Scic/) Mr. Marschal gets real lonely. 
MALCOLM What about Mrs. Marschal? 
COLE (Wipers) She died a long time ago. 


INT. MR. MARSCHAL'S LIVING ROOM — AFTERNOON 

This brownstone has been home to the Marschals for many, 
many years. It’s filled with a lifetime of memories. Memories 
shared by two people. 


Two rocking chairs sit side by side near the windows that over- 
look the street. A corner table displays a fancy wooden chess set. 
The game half-finished, frozen in a layer of dust . . . An easel 
stands before a piano. The incomplete watercolor painting of a 
smiling elderly woman sitting on the piano bench sits sadly on 
the faded yellow paper. 


Malcolm takes in the living room silently. He stands near the 
open door. 
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Cole walks through the room. Tiny eyes searching carefully. He 
leans behind the sofa looking for something. Malcolm watches 
Cole with a crinkled brow. Cole peeks behind the old piano 
crammed against the wall. 


MR. MARSCHAL Maybe Jill will play for us when she gets back. 


Cole turns to find Mr. Marschal standing with a glass of lemon- 
ade. Cole takes it from his shaking hands. 


COLE Thank you. 
Mr. Marschal shuffles over to the sofa. Takes a seat. 


Cole begins surveying the room again. Beat. His eyes finally come 
to rest on a plant sitting in the corner. He stares at it... THE 
LEAVES OF THE PLANT SHAKE SLIGHTLY FROM A BREEZE. 


Cole puts his glass down on a table and walks over to the plant. 
Cole kneels down and starts to push the potted plant aside. THE 
POT SCREECHES ON THE WOODEN FLOOR. 


Malcolm calls to Cole under his breath. 
MALCOLM Cole 
MR. MARSCHAL Whiat’s going on there? 


Mr. Marschal strains to see across the room. 





Cole doesn't answer either of them. Instead, he continues to push 
the plant aside revealing AN AIR VENT. Cole gently reaches over 
and takes off the metal face. It slips right off. 


Cole's hands disappear into the darkness of the vent. They 
reemerge holding a STACK OF NOTEBOOKS. 


Malcolm becomes very still. 


Cole rises to his feet and carries the notebooks over to Mr. 
Marschal. Cole carefully places them on his lap. 


MR. MARSCHAL Is this for me? 


Mr. Marschal fingers the notebooks, then reaches for his thick 
glasses hanging from his neck. He places them on the tip of his 
nose and inspects the notebooks six inches from his face. 


MR. MARSCHAL What's this? Jill's keeping a diary. 
Malcolm takes an involuntary step forward. 
Mr. Marschal starts flipping through the notebooks. 
MR. MARSCHAL Shie’s full of surprises . . . 


He gets to the last book. His hands become still as he stares at 
the final page of writing. 


MR. MARSCHAL (Wipers) She hasn't written anything for 
some time. 


Beat. Mr. Marschal slowly looks up from the notebooks. Looks up 
to Cole. Cole just stands quietly. 


Mr. Marschal’s eyes slowly fill with tears of realization. They gen- 
tly spill down his weathered face. 


MR. MARSCHAL Oli no... 


Cole takes a deep breath. Trying hard not to cry himself. The 
sight of Mr. Marschal weeping shakes Cole. 


Cole softly lays his hand on Mr. Marschal’s silver hair. Mr. 
Marschal reaches up and clutches his small hand. 


They stay like that for a while. Beat. Mr. Marschal lets go and 
brings the notebooks tighter to his body. 


Cole quietly walks to Malcolm, who stands motionless. He stares 
down at Cole in a daze. 


Cole turns his head, crying. 


COLE /So/f/") Stop looking at me. 


INT. BASEMENT OFFICE — NIGHT 
Malcolm sits still in his office chair. His eyes are fixed at a point 
in space. He brings a slim black tape recorder to his mouth. 


CLICK. 


MALCOLM April or March of 87. ‘Wo weeks into sessions with Vincent 
Gray. | was treating a couple, Donald and Robin Wagner, who had lost 
their child to leukemia. They were waiting with Vincent in the recep- 
tion room of the downtown clinic. They were alone together maybe 15 
minutes. When I entered the room, all three were crying. The Wagn- 
ers’ progress following that afternoon was dramatic and sudden . . . As 
if some door had been opened for them. (Beat) I'm not at all clear 
what happened in those 15 minutes. But | now believe Vincent tried to 
tell me something, show me something and | didn’t listen. (Beat) 
Cole Sear allowed me to witness something today. (Beat) This time 
I'm going to listen. 


A long silence. CLICK. The tape recorder turns off. 


INT. BROWNSTONE — DAY 

Lynn holds a laundry basket on her hip as she fiddles with the 
thermostat in the hall. The house is cold. Lynn wears a winter 
jacket in the house. 


Lynn turns and moves into the shadowy hallway. No lights. The 
house seems somewhat ominous. Beat. 


Lynn picks up balled-up boy's sweat socks and dirty T-shirts lay- 
ing on the carpet. When she reaches the end of the hall, she 
HITS A LIGHT SWITCH. The hall LIGHTS UP REVEALING A 
WALL OF PHOTOS. Lynn forms a tiny smile. 


Snapshots of Cole and Lynn's life hang before her eyes. 


Cole's birthday parties . . . Lynn and Cole at an amusement park . 
_. Cole under the Christmas tree . . . Cole on Lynn's shoulders in 
a pool... Cole with a group of neighbors at a barbecue . . . 


Lynn takes a step forward. Lynn's face betrays the fact that she 
notices something she never noticed before. She touches a photo 
of three-year-old Cole. 


WE MOVE INTO THE PHOTO - COLE'S FACE SMILES AT US. 
LYNN’'S FINGER GENTLY BRUSHES A THIN STREAK OF LIGHT 
THAT CURVES IN THE BACKGROUND BEHIND COLE. THE 
STREAK OF LIGHT IS BLURRED, LIKE SOMETHING CAUGHT 
IN MOTION. 
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Lynn looks to the adjacent photo — the barbecue photo — Everyone 
stands with hot dogs and sodas. Lynn searches the picture. Her 
eyes suddenly stop at the TINIEST BLUR OF WHITE LIGHT 
STREAKING AROUND COLE. 


WE MOVE FROM FRAMED PHOTO TO FRAMED PHOTO — EACH 
THE SAME —- SOMEWHERE HIDDEN IN THE FRAME, SOME- 
WHERE NOT EASILY SEEN, LYNN FINDS A BLUR. 


Lynn takes it all in Curiously. 


INT. COLE’S BEDROOM — DAY 

Lynn moves into Cole’s room with the laundry basket balanced on 
her hip. The Walkman headphones on her head blare A MUFFLED 
TECHNO DANCE BEAT. Lynn starts picking clothes up around 
Cole's room. 


This bedroom is an eerie place. The shadows seem to make 
shapes and figures. All the furniture is wood — old fashioned. The 
lamps, the paintings on the wall — antiques as well. 


The most striking feature of the room, however, is the homemade 
tent created from bedsheets and blankets tied to chairs and 
bureaus. It takes up a large corner of the room. 


A sign is pinned to the bedsheets: 
“DO NOT ENTER” 


Lynn grabs the Spiderman P.J.s that drape over the tent. Cole's 
puppy lays on the pillow. He lifts his head sleepily and peers at 
Lynn before returning to his slumber. 


Lynn slowly reaches for a picture frame that peeks out from under 
Cole's pillow. Slides it out... It's a VACATION PHOTO of a cou- 
ple. Lynn and a man holding each other. The man wears glasses 
and smiles warmly at the camera. The man looks in every way a 
larger version of Cole. 


The picture has a visible effect on Lynn. She lets out a shaky 
breath before returning the photo to its hiding place. 


Lynn pulls a pair of school uniform pants off the wooden roll- 
cover desk next to the bed. 


The desk is covered with loose-leaf papers filled with writings. 
Lynn's eyes are drawn to the papers. 


Her curious gaze turns serious. Her mouth opens a tiny bit 
involuntarily. 


THE PAPERS are strewn with lines of handwriting. Countless 
lines. Thousands of words . . . Some horizontal, some vertical . . . 
The writing moves in arcs and flows in various sizes — written at 
great speed — every word connected by a single pen stroke — 
everything written in one continuous motion. 


Lynn slowly spins the papers, taking in some of the phrases... 


... Christ break the freaking glass oh no God no what the hell is 
going on Quiet the damn baby I'll cut you | swear it someone stop 
the burning I'll kill you I'll kill all you bastards . . . 


The words go on and on. 


Lynn removes her hands from the paper. She pulls her head- 
phones off slowly. 





THE MUFFLED TECHNO DANCE BEAT FILLS THE DEAD 
SILENCE OF THE EERIE ROOM. 


INT. DEN — AFTERNOON 
Malcolm stares as the rain pelts the windows of the den. 


MALCOLM .. . So your dad lives in Pittsburgh with a lady who 
works in a toll booth. 


COLE /0.5.) What if she has to pee when she’s working? You think 
she just holds it? 


MALCOLM | don’t know. | was just thinking the same thing. 
Beat. 


COLE /0.8.) You ask a lot of questions about Dad today. 
How come? 


Cole is playing behind the couch. All we see is the top of 
his head. 


MALCOLM Sometimes, we don’t even know it, but we do things to 
draw attention. Do things so we can express how we feel about 
issues... Divorce or whatever. 


Every now and then we get glimpses of things Cole is playing 
with peeking over the back of the couch, but we can’t quite 
make out what he’s doing. 


MALCOLM One might, as an example . . . leave something on a 
desk for someone to find. 


The top of Cole's head stops moving. 


MALCOLM Cole, have you ever heard of something called free- 
writing? Or free-association writing? 


The top of Cole's head shakes “No.” 


MALCOLM It's when you put a pencil in your hand and put the 
pencil to a paper and you just start writing... You don’t think 

about what you're writing... You don’t read over what you're 

writing... You just keep your hand moving. 


Cole has become very still. 


MALCOLM After awhile if you keep your hand moving long 
enough, words and thoughts start coming out you didn’t even 
know you had in you... Sometimes they're things you heard from 
somewhere . . . Sometimes they're feelings deep inside . . . 


Beat. 
MALCOLM Have vou ever done any free-association writing, Cole? 
Cole’s head nods “Yes.” 
MALCOLM What'd you write? 
COLE Words. 
MALCOLM What kind of words? 
COLE | /pset words. 
Beat. 
Zo 
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MALCOLM Did you ever write any upset words before your father left? 
Beat. 
COLE | don't remember. 


Malcolm watches him carefully. Beat. Malcolm waves the 
question off casually. 


MALCOLM Can you do something for me? 
Malcolm smiles. He moves and grabs his coat. 


MALCOLM Think about what you want from our time together. What 
our goal should be? 


COLE Something | want? 


MALCOLM If we could change something in your life, anything at all, 
what would you like that to be? 


Cole's brow furrows as he thinks about it carefully. 
MALCOLM You don't have to answer now. 


Malcolm heads for the door, stops when Cole emerges from 
behind the couch. Cole is wearing his father’s jacket. It hangs to 
the ground like a dress. 


COLE Instead of something | want, can | have something | 
don’t want? 


Malcolm turns back to Cole. Malcolm nods “Yes.” Beat. 
COLE | don’t want to be scared anymore. 

Cole's sad eyes stare up at Malcolm. 

INT. BASEMENT OFFICE — DAY 


The surface of Malcolm's desk is covered with open texts. Mal- 
colm pours over a thick reference book. 


He circles a phrase... 


“resulting bruises and abrasions on arms and legs may, in 
fact, be self-inflicted.” 


Malcolm appears disturbed by the thoughts running through his 
head. 


ANNA'S MUFFLED VOICE CARRIES DOWN THE STAIRS. 


His face turns up to the ceiling. 
MALCOLM (/oz/) Are you calling me? 


WE HEAR ANNA'S FOOTSTEPS MOVE ACROSS THE BASEMENT 
CEILING. WE HEAR THE FRONT DOOR OPEN. 


ANNA (0.8.) What? You don’t see enough of me at the store? 


Malcolm gets up and moves closer to their voices as he stretches 
his legs. 


MAN'S VOICE /0.8.) On my way out to the flea market in Amish 
country. Thought maybe you want to come. Show me how to buy at 
these things. 


ANNA /0.5.) | trust you .. . Besides, 1 don’t know if 'm up for the 


Amish today, You can’t curse or spit or anything around them. 
Malcolm smiles at Anna. 


MAN'S VOICE /0.5./ | thought you'd want to get out. You've been 
kind of down. 


Malcolm slowly stops smiling. 
ANNA (0.8.) That's very sweet. I’m okay. 


MAN'S VOICE /0.8./ Do you think I should stop by on my way back? 
Show you what I got? It's not a problem. 


Malcolm shakes his head in disbelief. 


ANNA (0.8.) You know, that’s probably not the best idea. I'l just wait 
to see them in the store. 


MAN'S VOICE (0.8) Okay. Fine. Understood. 
Beat. 
MAN'S VOICE /0..5.) I'm off then. 
ANNA (0.8.) Don’t step in the horse manure. 
MAN'S VOICE (0...) Thanks. 
WE HEAR THE FRONT DOOR SHUT. 
Malcolm moves to the narrow basement window. 
INT./EXT. MALCOLM’S HOUSE — DAY 
MALCOLM'S POV 
We see SEAN, an attractive young man in his late 20s. He gets 


into his car across the street. He just sits there for a moment 
before putting his forehead to the steering wheel. 


MALCOLM (1 vider his breath) Give it up, kid. 
Malcolm turns away from the window as Sean's car starts up and 


pulls away from Malcolm's house. 


INT. CLASSROOM — DAY 
STANLEY CUNNINGHAM is a teacher in his early 30s. He writes 
a question on the board. 


MR. CUNNINGHAM Can anyone guess what city was the capital of the 
United States of America from 1790 to 18007 


Mr. Cunningham turns and stares at his class of eight- and nine- 
year-old private school students. They stare back at him blankly. 


Cole rests his chin on his desk and watches the class with 
big eyes. 


MR. CUNNINGHAM... I'll give you a hint, it’s the city you live in. 
The class says the answer in unison. 
CLASS Philadelphia. 


MR. CUNNINGHAM Right... Philadelphia is one of the oldest cities 
in the country. A lot of generations have lived and died in this city . . . 
Almost every place you visit has a history and story behind it. 


Beat. 





MR. CUNNINGHAM Even this school and the grounds they siton . . . 
Can anyone guess what this building was used for a hundred years 
avo, before you went here, before I went to this school even? 


Stanley Cunningham looks over the class of blank faces. He’s just 
about to answer his own question when he sees a hand go up. Mr. 
Cunningham looks surprised to see who it Is. 


MR. CUNNINGHAM \es, Cole? 
COLE They used to hang people here. 
Mr. Cunningham furrows his brow. Beat. 
MR. CUNNINGHAM That's not correct. Where'd you hear that? 


COLE They'd pull the people in crying and kissing their families 
‘bye... People watching would spit at them. 


Beat. 


MR. CUNNINGHAM Cole, this was a legal courthouse. Laws were 
passed here. Some of the first laws of this country. This building was 
full of lawyers. Lawmakers. 


COLE They were the ones who hanged everybody. 


Mr. Cunningham stares at Cole with a concerned expression. Cole 
looks down quickly. 


MR. CUNNINGHAM | don’t know which one of these guys told you 
that, but they were just trying to scare you, I think. 


Tommy Tammisimo leads the class in a wave of snickering. 


Cole glances up. Sees all the eyes on him. He glances at the 
teacher who is still staring. 


COLE | don’t like people looking at me like that. 
MR. CUNNINGHAM Like what? 
COLE Stop it! 

Mr. Cunningham sees the traumatized expression on Cole's face. 
MR. CUNNINGHAM | don’t know how else to look— 
COLE You're a stuttering Stanley! 

Mr. Cunningham's face becomes still. So does the classroom. 
MR. CUNNINGHAM Excuse me? 


COLE You talked funny when you went to school here. You talked 
funny all the way to high school! 


The class falls into stunned silence. Mr. Cunningham takes an 
involuntary step toward Cole’s desk. 


MR. CUNNINGHAM \\}hai— 

COLE You shouldn't look at people. It makes them feel bad. 
Mr. Cunningham moves closer to Cole. 

MR. CUNNINGHAM How did you—? 

COLE Stop looking at me. 


Cole covers his eyes with his hands. 
MR. CUNNINGHAM Who have you been s-speaking to? 
We see Cole’s mouth under his covered eyes. 
COLE Stuttering Stanley! Stuttering Stanley! 
MR. CUNNINGHAM \\ }i0! 
Mr. Cunningham ts standing right over Cole’s desk now. 
COLE Stuttering Stanley! 
MR. CUNNINGHAM S-ssstop that! 
COLE Stuttering Stanley! Stuttering Stanley! 
MR. CUNNINGHAM S-ssssstop it! 
COLE Stuttering— 
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MR. CUNNINGHAM SLAMS HIS HAND ON COLE’S DESK. 
Cole’s hands drop from his eyes. The teacher's face is 
burning red. 


The children in the room are frozen. Completely startled. 
Cole's isn't breathing. 
Mr. Cunningham's expression drains of anger as he gazes at 


Cole Sear's utterly shocked face. 


INT. ST. ANTHONY'S LIBRARY — SAME AFTERNOON 

Cole is seated in the school library by himself. He sits at a 
long center table near the windows. His head Is lying on his 
folded arms on the table. 


Malcolm peeks his head in the door — unsure if he’s in the 
right place. He spots Cole and enters the room. He silently 
takes a seat across from Cole. The eight-year-old looks up. 
Cole’s eyes are hard -— filled with anger. 


MALCOLM Hey, big guy. 
Cole stares for a second. 
COLE | don’t want to talk about anything. 
Cole lowers his head. Malcolm just sits and thinks. 


THE SOUNDS OF CHILDREN PLAYING SPORTS ON 
THE FIELD OUTSIDE FILTER IN THROUGH THE FACULTY 
ROOM WINDOWS. 


Cole turns his head and stares at the windows. Malcolm takes 
in the sad vision of this boy. It affects him. Beat. 


MALCOLM Do you like magic? 


Cole's face softens a bit. He turns from the windows and looks 
to Malcolm. Beat. Cole nods “Yes.” 


Malcolm pulls out a penny from his pocket. He places it in his 
right hand. 


MALCOLM Observe the penny closely. 


Malcolm closes his hand around the penny. 
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MALCOLM | do the magic shake . . . 


Malcolm shakes his hand in circles. Cole watches his 
hand carefully. 


MALCOLM And suddenly the penny has magically traveled to my 
left hand... 


Cole looks to Malcolm's closed left hand. Malcolm doesn't 
open it. 
MALCOLM But that’s not the end of the trick. With another magic 
shake, the penny travels into my shirt pocket. 


Cole’s eyes lock on Malcolm's shirt. Malcolm taps the pocket but 
doesn’t open it. 


MALCOLM But that’s still not the end! . . . | do a final magic shake . . . 
and suddenly... The penny returns to the hand where it started from. 


Malcolm opens his right hand. The penny sits quietly in the cen- 
ter of his palm. 


Cole looks at the penny and then up to Malcolm's face. Beat. 
Cole cracks a smile. 


COLE That isn't magic. 

MALCOLM What? 

COLE You just kept the penny in that hand the whole time . . . 
MALCOLM Who me? 


Malcolm smiles a mischievous smile. He places the penny on the 
table. Cole stares at it and then looks to Malcolm. 


COLE | didn’t know you were funny. 
MALCOLM | forgot myself. 
Malcolm and Cole share a warm look. 


THE SOUNDS OF KIDS LAUGHING AND PLAYING OUT ON THE 
FIELD COME POURING INTO THE ROOM AGAIN. 


Cole’s expression hardens as he looks to the windows. Malcolm 
leans across the table and whispers. 


MALCOLM Cole... 
Cole just stares out the window. 
Beat. Cole's face has turned to stone. 
Malcolm and Cole sit in silence and listen to THE SOUNDS OF 
CHILDREN PLAYING. 


INT. HALLWAY — EVENING 
Malcolm sorts through the many bills on the mail table. 


WOMAN /0..8.) Malcolm, sit your cute butt down and listen up. 
(Beat) Are you listening? 


Malcolm turns AT THE SOUND OF THE WOMAN and moves into 
the empty living room where the TV is on. A blanket lays crum- 
pled on the sofa. 


THE WOMAN'S VOICE IS COMING FROM A VIDEO PLAYING IN 


THE VCR. IT'S A WEDDING VIDEO. A LARGE WOMAN IN A 
BRIDESMAID DRESS STANDS HOLDING THE MICROPHONE. IN 
THE BACKGROUND, WE CAN SEE THE DANCE FLOOR. 


BRIDESMAID (07 7V) No doubt about it. Anna’s like my sister. You 
better make her happy... And I’m not talking about—mmm, this 
tastes like real butter—kind of happy . . . I'm talking about—Julie 
Andrews twirling around like a mental patient on a mountain-top 
kind of happy. 


THE LARGE BRIDESMAID BECOMES VERY EMOTIONAL. 


BRIDESMAID (077 7V) You're really lucky. She’s got so much love for 
you. Don't tell her | told you, but she said she loved you from the first 
time she met you on the street. She'd do anything for you. (Crying) | 
love you guys. (More crying) My nose is running, Why isn’t someone 
getting me a tissue? 


THE WOMAN HANDS THE MICROPHONE TO SOMEONE OFF- 
SCREEN. THE CAMERA PANS AWAY FROM HER AND ZOOMS 
IN ON THE DANCE FLOOR. MALCOLM AND ANNA ARE SLOW- 
DANCING. THEY'RE WHISPERING AND LAUGHING WITH EACH 
OTHER. THE HAPPINESS FROM THEM IS TANGIBLE. 


Malcolm can’t help smiling as he stares at the flickering images. 
He turns and looks down the hall to their bedroom. 


INT. BEDROOM — EVENING 
Malcolm moves into their room. 


THE SOUND OF A SHOWER CAN BE HEARD FROM 
THE BATHROOM. 


Malcolm moves to the bathroom door and opens it slowly. 


INT. BATHROOM — EVENING 

Malcolm steps into the bathroom quietly. He stares at the silhou- 
ette of Anna's body through the smoked glass of the shower. Anna 
stands still, her head tilted back. 


Malcolm watches quietly. By his expression, it’s clear he’s taken 
by his wife’s beauty. 


Malcolm starts toward the shower when his eyes glance to the 
sink. Malcolm locks on a tiny bottle resting on the marble sur- 
face. He looks closer. The label on the plastic bottle reads, 


“Zoloft Anti-depressant” 
“To be taken twice daily” 


Malcolm gently pulls away from the plastic bottle. He gazes at 
the still figure of his wife as the water covers her. 


Malcolm leaves the bathroom. He makes sure not to make a noise 
with the door as he slips out. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

EXT. DARREN’S HOUSE — DAY 

Colorful balloons flutter in the wind in front of an old grey 
stone home. 


INT. DINING ROOM — DAY 
Cole and an overweight boy named BOBBY are seated at a dining 
table covered in colorful paper. A stack of birthday presents Is sit- 


ting on the table next to a cake. 


The house is filled with the SOUND OF CHILDREN PLAYING 
AND LAUGHING. 


Cole and the overweight boy are the only ones in the dining room. 
Bobby watches with a dull expression as Cole moves his hand in 
circles in the air. 


COLE .. . Then you do the magic shake. And now the penny moves 
from my pocket all the way to the hand it started in. 


Cole smiles and holds out his hand. His fingers open to reveal 
the penny. 


Bobby stares. 
BOBBY That's stupid. 
Cole loses his smile. 
COLE It's supposed to be funny. 
BOBBY It's stupid. 
Cole and the overweight boy stare at each other. 
BOBBY | want my penny back. 


Cole gives the overweight boy his penny. Beat. Cole gazes at 
Bobby. 


COLE (Almost inaudible) .. . Don't be sad. 
Bobby looks up sharply. 

BOBBY (Hard) What'd you say? 

COLE (Shaken)... Nothing 


Bobby stares him down before returning his attention to his tat- 
tered napkin. The two boys sit in silence. 


INT. KITCHEN — AFTERNOON 

Cole sits alone in the corner of the living room. The open kitchen 
doorway is next to him. Inside the kitchen is Lynn and DARREN'S 
MOM. It's clear they're from different worlds. Lynn is wearing 
tight clothes with hair teased. Darren’s mom is in a designer suit. 


LYNN . .. He doesn’t get invited places. 
DARREN’S MOM It’s our pleasure. 


LYNN The last time was a Chuck E. Cheese party a year ago. He hid in 
one of those purple plastic tunnels and didn’t come out. 


DARREN’S MOM Chuck E. who? 
LYNN Cheese. It’s a kid’s place. 


Darren’s mom smiles and turns to give the catering people 
instructions on how to lay out the food on her sterling silver trays. 


LYNN He's my whole life. 
Darren's mom turns back to Lynn. 


LYNN | work at an insurance place and at Penny’s, so Cole can go to 
that good school. 





DARREN’S MOM J.C. Penny's? 
Lynn nods “Yes.” 


LYNN | wish | could be like my momma, though. She always knew 
what was wrong. Knew just what to say. 


Darren's mom sneaks a glance at her expensive watch. 


LYNN Cole's going through something bad. He won't talk to me. 
(Beat) l'm his momma. (Emotional) And | don’t know what's 
wrong and I don’t know what to say. 


Lynn drowns in her thoughts. Cole moves away from the 
kitchen with sad eyes. 


INT. HALL — AFTERNOON 
Cole walks past two expensively dressed mothers eating hors 
d'oeuvres as they move down the hallway. 


MRS. WESTON Did you have the Brie? 
MRS. SAUNDERS It tasted like Cheese Whiz. 


They pass when Cole moves down the shiny mahogany wood 
hallway. The women’s conversation FADES AWAY behind him. 


Cole turns a corner and comes to a dead stop. He turns white 
as he stares at an open CRAWLSPACE CLOSET a few feet 
away. Cole's eyes are riveted in the darkness of the closet. 
Beat. 


THE HALLWAY ERUPTS WITH NOISE AS THE CHILDREN 
RUN IN FROM THE BACKYARD. 


Tommy Tammisimo is one of the children. He talks with the 
birthday boy, DARREN, a skinny kid in a party hat. 


TOMMY | even got a trailer. 
DARREN For what? You only had one line. 


TOMMY You're slow, you know that. The star of the commercial 
always has his own trailer. You need to think about your 
character alone. 


Tommy glances down the hall and sees Cole standing frozen 
Staring at the crawlspace closet. 


Tommy grabs Darren. 
TOMMY Darren, check it out. 

Darren looks down the hall to Cole. 
DARREN My dad made me invite him. 


Tommy nudges Darren to move down the hall. Cole breaks 
from his trance as Tommy and Darren walk up. 


COLE Happy birthday, Darren. 

TOMMY Something you want to see in there? 
Tommy points to the crawlspace. 

COLE (700 quick) No. 


Beat. Tommy looks to Darren and then back to Cole. 
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TOMMY We're going to put on a pretend play. You want to be in it? 
Beat. 

COLE... Okay. 

TOMMY It’s called, “Locked in the Dungeon.” 
Tommy stares at Darren. Darren finally gets it. 

DARREN Yeah, Cole... you get to be the one locked in the dungeon. 


It happens too quick for Cole to react. Darren and Tommy 
shove Cole backwards. He stumbles into the darkness of 
the crawlspace. 


COLE Don't! 


Tommy slams the door closed. Darren turns the lock. They crack 
smiles at each other as Cole bangs on the door. 


The BANGING GOES ON FOR A FEW SECONDS AND THEN IT 
JUST STOPS. 


SILENCE. 


Darren and Tommy look at each other and then back at the crawl- 
space door. 


Then THE SCREAMING BEGINS. 


Darren and Tommy back away from the door as COLE SCREAMS 
IN TERROR at the top of his lungs. He CRASHES OVER 

AND OVER against the door. HIS BODY SLAMMING AGAINST 
THE WOOD. The DOOR RATTLES as if it’s going to break off 

its hinges. 


The two boys are statues as Cole's BLOOD-CHILLING YELLS FILL 
THE HALLWAY. 


Lynn and the mothers are in the library. They turn in the direction 
of the cries. 


FOOTSTEPS SPIKE THE AIR AS children and mothers come run- 
ning down the hall. Lynn is one of them. 


Darren's mother turns the corner. 


DARREN’S MOM Who's making that noise? 


She looks to the closet. THE HIGH-PITCHED SCREAMS CUT 
THROUGH THE HALL. 


LYNN Cole! 


Lynn and Darren's mom rush to the door and turn the knob... 
The door flies open. Lynn reaches in and pulls out Cole. He's 
UNCONSCIOUS. 


Darren's mom looks into the crawlspace — there's nothing inside 
except a couple packing boxes in the back. She looks to Lynn. 
She turns around with Cole in her arms. 


LYNN (Desperate whisper) Help me get him in the car. 


INT. HOSPITAL/PEDIATRIC RECEPTION — EVENING 
Colorful murals don the curved walls of the pediatric reception 
area. A spattering of children accompanied by adults sit and wait. 


Lynn and Malcolm are seated at a children’s play table. 
A game made of a maze of wires sits on the table in front 
of them. 


A young resident, DR. HILL, takes a seat at the table with 
them. He opens up his notes. 


LYNN What's wrong with Cole? 
Beat. 


DR. HILL The tests indicate he did not have a seizure. In fact, he’s 
doing fine. After some rest, he could go home tonight. 


Lynn closes her eyes. Lets out a tense breath. Beat. Malcolm 
eyes the doctor as he glances back to an academic-looking 
woman standing at the reception room door. 


MALCOLM There's something else going on, Lynn. 

Lynn opens her eyes and catches the doctor's expression. 
LYNN What is it? 
DR. HILL There are some scratches and bruises on your son that 
concern me. 
MALCOLM Oh, man. 


LYNN Those are from sports, from playing. He's not the most coor- 
dinated kid, but | don’t want him to stop trying, you know what 
| mean? 


Dr. Hill gestures to the woman standing near the doorway. 
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DR. HILL Mrs. Sloan over there is our social worker at the hospital. 
She's going to ask you some procedural questions. 


LYNN You think I hurt my child? (Emotional) You think I'm a 
bad mother? 


DR. HILL At this point it’s just procedure. And you should probably 
calm down. 


MALCOLM How do you expect her to react? 
LYNN You want me to answer your questions? 


ves, | do. 





DR. HILL (Scrcastic) I'm sorry if | was being vague 
LYNN Who's going to answer mine, you dick. 
Dr. Hill stares at her before closing up his files. 
LYNN (Kaising voice) What happened to my child today? 
Dr. Hill gets up. 


LYNN Something was happening to him—physically happening. 
Something was very wrong, 
Dr. Hill hands his files to MRS. SLOAN and exits the reception 
room without looking back. 


Everyone in the reception room stares at Lynn. Mrs. Sloan 
walks up to the table and waits. 


Lynn takes a second. Wipes her eyes. Gathers her considerable 
strength. Beat. 








LYNN How long will these questions take? 


INT. HOSPITAL ROOM — NIGHT 
Cole lays rigid in the hospital bed. Blankets bundled around him 
as if to shield him. Cole's eyes are fixed out the window. Malcolm 
quietly enters through the half-open door to the room. Cole spots 
him. Visibly relaxes. 
MALCOLM | ve decided we shouldn't schedule sessions anymore. 
I'll just follow you around. 
Cole smiles weakly as Malcolm takes a seat on a rolling 
metal chair. 
Malcolm notices Cole’s legs emerging from under the hospital 
gown. Cole is wearing A MAN'S DRESS SOCK. The baggy folds 
ride up all the way to his knees. 
MALCOLM Your father ever tell you bedtime stories? 
COLE \es. 
Malcolm looks at Cole. Malcolm makes a decision. He rolls in the 
chair across the room as he thinks. Beat. 
MALCOLM Once upon a time there was a prince, who was being dri- 
ven around... He drove around for a long long time . . . Driving and 
driving... Itwas a long trip . . . He fell asleep. (Beat) When he woke 
up, they were still driving . .. The long drive went on— 
COLE Dr. Crowe. 
MALCOLM \es. 
} 
| COLE You haven't told bedtime stories before? 
| MALCOLM No. 
COLE You have to add some twists and stuff. Maybe they run out 
of gas. 


MALCOLM No gas . . . Hey, that’s good. 
They sit in silence. Malcolm works on a new plot in his head. 
COLE ‘Tell me a story about why you're sad. 
Beat. 
MALCOLM [)o you think I'm sad? 
Cole nods “Yes.” 
MALCOLM What makes you think that? 
COLE Your eyes told me. 
Malcolm's affected. Beat. 
MALCOLM //o/e) I'm not supposed to talk about stuff like that. 
Cole smiles softly. 
| Malcolm stares at the child sitting before him in the hospital bed. 
| 


Malcolm rolls his stool away from his client as he thinks. 


MALCOLM ... Once upon a time there was this person named Mal- 
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| 
Beat. He slowly moves the rolling chair closer to Cole’s bed. 


colm. He worked with children. Loved it more than anything. 
(Smiles) Then one night, he finds out he made a mistake with one 
of them. Didn't help that one at all. He thinks about that one a lot. 
Can't forget. 


Beat. 


MALCOLM Ever since then, things have been different. He’s become 
messed up. Confused. Angry. Not the same person he used to be. 
(Beat) His wife doesn’t like the person he’s become. They barely speak 
anymore. They're like strangers. 


Malcolm breaks from his thoughts and looks at Cole, who watches 
him with unwavering attention. Malcolm smiles. 


MALCOLM And then one day this person Malcolm meets a wonderful 
boy who reminds him of that one. Reminds him a lot of that one. 
Malcolm decides to try to help this new boy. He thinks maybe if he can 
help this boy, it would be like helping that one, too. 


Malcolm leans forward, whispers with emotional eyes. 
MALCOLM | don’t know how the story ends. | hope it’s a 
happy ending. 

COLE Me, too. 


Cole looks at Malcolm's caring eyes. Cole stares at Malcolm a 
long time. 


EVERYTHING THAT'S SAID FROM THIS POINT ON IS 
WHISPERED. 


COLE | want to tell you my secret now. 
Malcolm blinks very slowly. 
MALCOLM Okay. 
Cole takes an eternal pause. A silent tension engulfs them both. 
COLE .. . | see people. 
Malcolm just gazes quietly. 
COLE | see dead people . . . Some of them scare me. 
Beat. 
MALCOLM In your dreams? 
Cole shakes his head “No.” 
MALCOLM When you're awake? 
Cole nods “Yes.” 
MALCOLM Dead people, like in graves and coffins? 


COLE No, walking around, like regular people . . . They can’t see each 
other. Some of them don’t know they're dead. 


MALCOLM They don’t know they're dead? 
Beat. 
COLE | see ghosts. 


Malcolm becomes completely motionless. Works to hide his 


shock. He and Cole stare at each other a long time. 


COLE They tell me stories... Things that happened to them . . . 
Things that happened to people they know. 


Beat. Malcolm's words are extra-controlled. Revealing nothing. 
MALCOLM How often do you see them? 
COLE All the time. They're everywhere. (Beal) You won't tell anyone 
my secret, right? 

Beat. 
MALCOLM ... \o. 
COLE Will you stay here till 1 fall asleep? 


Malcolm nods “Yes.” Cole pulls the covers up to his chin and 
turns to the window in the room. Malcolm is very still and stares 
at Cole. 


MALCOLM'’S EYES slowly turn and survey the room. They find 
nothing. Malcolm returns to watching Cole. 


COLE'S EYES look out the window of the hospital room warily... 


WE MOVE IN - TILL HIS EYES FILL THE FRAME. 
Beat. 
And then we see what he’s staring at. 


Through Cole’s hospital room window we see the adjacent wing of 
the hospital building. 


Rows of hospital room windows are visible. In the windows are 
patients .. . SOME OLD, SOME YOUNG .. . SOME ARE 
DRESSED IN MODERN HOSPITAL GOWNS. . . SOME FROM 
DECADES PAST. 


THEY STAND UNNATURALLY STILL IN THEIR WINDOWS... 
WATCHING, WAITING. 


EXT. STREET CORNER — NIGHT 

Malcolm hails a cab. He steps off the sidewalk lost in his 
thoughts. Steam rises from a street vent. HEADLIGHTS. A CAR 
SUDDENLY EMERGES FROM THE STEAM, NARROWLY MISS- 
ING MALCOLM. Malcolm jerks out of the way. His briefcase falls 
to the ground. His tape recorder falls to the sidewalk. Beat. Mal- 
colm reaches down and picks it up. 


MALCOLM Cole... (Beat) His pathology is more severe than initially 
assessed. (Beal) He's suffering from visual hallucinations, para- 
noia—Symptoms of some kind of school-age schizophrenia. (Beat) 
Medication and hospitalization may be required. 


CLICK. Malcolm's hand with the tape recorder drops to his side. 
MALCOLM (I Dispers) Vm not helping him. 

Malcolm stares into the night. He stands alone as thoughts crash 

like thunder in his head. 


INT. COLE’S HOUSE — NIGHT 

The front door opens, Lynn carries Cole in. He's asleep on her 
shoulder. She carries him down the hall to his BEDROOM. Lynn 
lays Cole gently on his bed next to his German Shepherd puppy. 


1D Sica 
Cole curls up with Sebastian. 


Lynn watches the two youngsters sleep for a moment. Cole is 
curled up asleep with a tiny party hat clutched in his hands. 
He looks like a four-year-old. Lynn has been carrying Cole's 
sweater over her shoulder. She pulls it off and begins to fold 
it. Her attention is drawn to the sweater. She fingers the fabric 
of the back. IT’S RIPPED. Her eyes move to Cole. In the mid- 
dle of the back of his T-shirt are THREE SMALL TEARS. Lynn 
pushes the fabric open with her fingers and sees DEEP FIN- 
GERNAIL-LIKE SCRATCHES on his skin. 


Lynn looks around helplessly, fear creeping into her eyes. 


INT. HALL — NIGHT 
Lynn emerges from Cole’s room. She turns OFF THE HALL 
LIGHTS as she moves into her own room and closes the door. 


WE HEAR LYNN PICK UP A PHONE AND DIAL. BEAT. 


LYNN Hi, this is Lynn Sear, Cole’s mother. | wonder if we could talk 
about your son and his friends keeping their goddamn hands off 
my boy? 


The thermostat on the wall reads 78 degrees. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

EXT. COLE’S HOUSE — NIGHT 

A few hours later. The house seems threateningly still. Too 
still. 


INT. COLE'S HOUSE — NIGHT 
An unnatural silence fills each room of the house. 


The thermostat on the wall now reads 52 degrees... then 51. 
A LIGHT TURNS ON FROM UNDER COLE'S DOOR. 


The door opens a crack. Cole's tiny face peeks out. Eyes scan 
the darkness. 


The door opens a little more. Cole’s knees are pressed 
together. His body dances a little. Cole has to pee. He moves 
cautiously into the hall. Cole moves briskly to a door halfway 
down the corridor. Opens it. Cole turns on the LIGHT IN THE 
BATHROOM. 


He checks behind the shower curtain, before he turns his back 
and pees into the toilet. 


A LARGE FIGURE MOVES PAST THE DOORWAY. 

Cole instantly stops peeing. His body becomes very still. He 
slowly reaches for the toilet handle and flushes. He closes his 
pajamas and turns. He doesn’t come out of the bathroom at 
first. He just stands there and stares into the darkness of the 
hall. HIS BREATH FORMS TINY CLOUDS IN THE COLD AIR. 


Beat. Cole finally steps out into the hallway. His eyes catch a 
SLANT OF LIGHT now coming from the kitchen. 


Cole hesitates before being drawn to the kitchen. He moves 
down the hall and turns the corner — coming to a stop in the 
doorway of the kitchen. 


INT. KITCHEN — NIGHT 
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Cole stares at the back of a person cooking food on the stove. 
Cole's fear slowly fades away. 


Beat. 
COLE Momma? (Beal) Dream about Daddy again? 


The person turns. It's not Lynn. It's a STRANGE WOMAN. 
The woman's face is demented. A purple gash cuts across her 
forehead. ALL THE CABINETS AND DRAWERS ARE OPEN 
BEHIND HER. 


WOMAN I)INNER’S—NOT—READY! 
Cole's face turns the color of ash. 

WOMAN Whiit «re you going to do? 
Cole backs up to the doorway. 

WOMAN You can't hurt me anymore! 


The woman smiles menacingly as she thrusts her wrists 
forward... They've been savagely cut. 


INT. HALLWAY — NIGHT 
Cole turns and runs down the hall. 


INT. BEDROOM — NIGHT 
Cole runs across his room. 


He heads right for the homemade tent sitting in the corner with 
the “DO NOT ENTER” sign on it. He scurries in. His legs disap- 
pear as the bedsheets flap closed behind him. 


The crazed woman stands at the end of the hall. Doesn't come 
any closer. 


INT. TENT — NIGHT 
Cole is curled up in the tent. He lies still for a moment before 
reaching over and FLICKING ON A FLASHLIGHT. 


The interior of the tent gets LIT UP. 


It's a striking sight. The bedsheet walls of the tent are taped, 
lined with religious pictures. Tiny statues of saints surround the 
interior perimeter. We see the statue Cole stole from the church 
in here... This tent is a sanctuary made by an eight-year-old to 
hide in. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. AUDITORIUM STAGE — AFTERNOON 

THE LIGHTS IN THE GYM GO DOWN. THE SPOTLIGHT OPENS 
ON THE STAGE AS THE CURTAINS MOVE TO THE SIDES... 


A sign to the side of the stage reads, “The third and fourth grade 
presents — Rudyard Kipling’s ‘The Jungle Book.’” 


The parents APPLAUD AS TOMMY TAMMISIMO WALKS OUT ON 
STAGE in a Royal British soldier's outfit. 


TOMMY (Decent! British accent) There once was a boy, very different 
than other boys. He lived in the jungle and he could speak with 
the animals. 


BACK STAGE, Mr. Cunningham cues the rest of the children. 


THE AUDIENCE APPLAUDS AS THE FULL CAST OF THE 
ACTORS COME OUT. Some are villagers, others dressed as trees 
and animals. 


Cole comes on stage holding a painted cardboard monkey. 
MALCOLM APPLAUDS FROM THE BACK OF THE AUDITORIUM. 
INT. SCHOOL CORRIDOR — AFTERNOON 


The arched halls of the private school are lined with posted draw- 
ings and test papers. 


Cole and Malcolm walk down an empty hall. 
COLE id you think the play sucked big time. 
MALCOLM WV hat’ 


COLE Tommy Tammisimo acted in a cough syrup commercial. He 
thought everybody was self-conscious and unrealistic. He said the play 
sucked big time. 


MALCOLM | know every child is special in their own way, but Tommy) 
sounds like a punk. (Cole smiles) | thought the play was excellent. 
Better than Cats. 


COLE (zits? 
MALCOLM Never mind. 


Beat. They continue down the hall in silence. Malcolm takes 
his time. 


MALCOLM Cole, | was really interested in what you told me in the 
hospital, I'd like to hear more about it 


Malcolm stops at a set of doors at the end of the hall — realizes 
Cole is no longer next to him. Malcolm turns to find Cole frozen 
about ten feet back. Malcolm walks to him. 


He notices Cole's expression as he gets closer. 
MALCOLM Whiit’s wrong? 
Cole points to the doors. 
MALCOLM Is something in there? 
Cole doesn't say anything. Beat. 
INT. GYMNASIUM — AFTERNOON 
It's a large shadowy GYM. Climbing ropes hang from the wood- 


beamed ceiling. Cole is trembling slightly as he stands next to 
Malcolm. 


MALCOLM WIicit is it? 

Malcolm follows the child's gaze to the ceiling of the gym. 
MALCOLM | don't see. 

Beat. 
COLE be real still. 


Malcolm looks to Cole and then turns back to the ceiling. Mal- 
colm's body becomes very still. 


Beat. 


COLE Sometimes vou feel it inside. Like you're falling down real fast, 
but you're really just standing still. 


Malcolm looks at the wood beams and climbing ropes. 
COLE You ever feel prickly things on the back of your neck? 
MALCOLM \es/ 

COLE And the tiny hairs on your arm. You know when they stand up? 

Malcolm glances at Cole. 

MALCOLM —\es. 

Beat. 

COLE That's them. 

Beat 
COLE (WW Aispers) When they get mad, it gets cold. 

Malcolm looks at the ceiling and then back to Cole. 

Nothing is said for a few moments. 


MALCOLM | don't see anything. (Beal) Are you sure they're there? 
(Beal) Cole? 


Malcolm turns back to Cole. He finds the child with deep fear in 
his eyes. Cole looks at Malcolm desperately. 


COLE Please make them leave. 
Malcolm stares helplessly. 

MALCOLM (Ii Dispers) I'm working on it. 
Malcolm gently leads Cole away from the gym. 


COLE GLANCES BACK AS HE MOVES AWAY FROM THE DOORS 
OF THE GYM. 


COLE'S P.O.V. —- The ropes and school banners dangling from the 
ceiling sway a little .. . But so do THE THREE BODIES HANG- 
ING BY THEIR NECKS FROM A WOODEN BEAN. 


It's a truly horrific sight. A BLACK MAN in britches and no shirt, 
face beaten to a pulp, hangs in the center. A WHITE WOMAN ina 
torn white frilly dress, tears soaking her face, hangs to the right. 
A small MIXED-RACE CHILD, in half pants, hangs to their left. 
The family stares at Cole. They follow Cole with their tortured 
eyes as he exits the stairwell. 


EXT. HISTORIC PHILADELPHIA — NIGHT 

Malcolm walks from the bus stop over the cobblestone streets in 
front of Head House Square. The streets are quiet and dark. 
Nighttime has fallen over the city. 


He slowly comes to a stop in front of an old building. He holds 
his arm up. Uses his other hand to gently touch the hairs on his 
arm's surface. 


Malcolm looks up slowly. Looks around. The dark shadows fill the 
corners of the historic building... 


He stares into the darkness... 
Beat. 





MALCOLM (Whispers)... Is anyone there? 


A long moment as he waits. The shadows seem to move, then 
become still. Malcolm shakes off the moment. He returns his 
hands to his pockets as he moves through the dark streets of 
Philadelphia to his home. 


INT. HALL — NIGHT 
The doorway to Malcolm and Anna's bedroom is open. 
STRAINED VOICES SPILL OUT INTO THE HALLWAY. 


MALCOLM (0.8. ) Look, he’s an eight-year-old child. He's my only 
client. If he invites me to his play, 'm not thinking about how late 
I vet back... 1 go. [have to go. You know that. That's the only 
way | know how to work. (Beal) Vincent said | failed him. (Rais- 
ine his voice) \ WON'T GIVE COLE A CHANCE TO SAY THOSE 
WORDS TO ME! T WON'T! 

Beat. 

THE PORTABLE PHONE RINGS OUT IN THE HALL. 
MALCOLM /0..8.) Please let it ring. 


WE HEAR MOVEMENT. Anna emerges from the bedroom. Eyes 
raw. She wipes her tears. 


She picks up the phone and moves down the stairs. 
Malcolm walks out into the hall. Stops at the top of the stairs. 


ANNA'S VOICE CAN BE HEARD SPEAKING ON THE PHONE 
from downstairs. 


ANNA | can't talk now. 


Malcolm doesn't hear anything as Anna listens to the person 
on the phone. She smiles as she wipes her tears. 


He starts back into the bedroom. 
ANNA (Whisper)... 1 thought about you, too, 


Malcolm turns. He stands frozen at the top of the stairs. 
Anna's HUSHED WORDS RING IN THE AIR LIKE A 
GUN BLAST. 


INT. KITCHEN — NIGHT 
Lynn adjusts the thermostat as she tries to keep herself warm. 


LYNN | don't care what they say, this thing is broken. 
Lynn fiddles with the dials. 
Cole is standing before the beat-up 12-inch kitchen TV. 


ON THE TELEVISION SCREEN is Tommy Tammisimo. He 
Stands in his pajamas in a doorway. He coughs. 


TOMMY (077 71) Mommy, my throat hurts. 


Cole watches as Tommy's TV mother and father give him a 
spoonful of medicine. 


NARRATOR (07 /1) Pediaease Cough Suppressant... gentle, fast, 
effective. 
Cole watches Tommy running around in his TV backyard, the 
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very next TV morning. He's not sick anymore. Tommy waves to the 
camera smiling and healthy. 


The TV goes BLACK as Cole throws his shoe at the power button. 


He moves to the dinner table where Lynn is now seated. Cole sits. 
His hands go on the table. He's wearing a pair of his father's 
extra-large LEATHER GLOVES. Cole’s small hands don't even fill 
the palm area. Cole has difficulty trying to pick up his milk glass 
with the gloves. 


LYNN Take ‘em off. 


Cole removes the gloves from his hands and places them next to 
his plate. 


LYNN | don’t want them on my table. 
Cole moves them to the floor. 
Lynn is irritated. This is a sore point between them. 
Lynn and Cole eat quietly. 
Beat. 

LYNN | saw what was in your bureau drawer when [ was cleaning, 
Cole looks up. An anxious expression on his face. 
Beat. 

LYNN You got something you want to confess? 
Cole just stares. 

LYNN The bumble bee pendant. Why do you keep taking it? 
Cole looks down at his lap. 


LYNN It was Grandma's. (Beat) What if it broke? You know how sad 
I'd be. 


COLE You'd cry. ‘Cause you miss Grandma so much. 
LYNN (So//) That's right. 


COLE Sometimes people think they lose things and they didn’t really 
lose them. It just gets moved. 


LYNN Did you move the bumble bee pendant? 
Cole shakes his head “No.” 
Lynn just stares. 

COLE Don't get mad. 

LYNN So who moved it this time? 
Cole doesn't answer. 


LYNN Maybe someone came in our house—took the bumble bee pen- 
dant out of my closet, and then laid it nicely in your drawer? 


COLE /So//) Maybe. 
Lynn just stares at Cole. 


LYNN I'm so tired, Cole. I'm tired in my body. I'm tired in my mind. 
I'm tired in my heart. | need some help. (Bead) | don’t know if you 


noticed —but our little family isn’t doing so good. 
Lynn folds her napkin quietly. 


LYNN I'm praying for us, but | must not be praying right. (Beat) It 
looks like we're just going to have to answer each other's prayers. If 
we can't talk to each other—we're not going to make it. (Beal) Now, 
baby, tell me... [won't be mad, honey . . . Did you take the bumble 
bee pendant? 





Beat. Cole's face tightens up. 
COLE \o. 


Lynn goes cold. 


LYNN You've had enough roast beef. You need to leave the table. 
Cole just stares at his mother’s expression. 

LYNN /)¢//s) Go! 
Cole gets up — never taking his eyes off his mother — and leaves 


the room. 


INT. HALL — NIGHT 
Cole enters the DARK HALLWAY. He gets startled by the SOUND 
OF HIS PUPPY GROWLING. 


Sebastian comes racing down the hall and scurries past Cole. 
Cole watches his puppy dart back into the kitchen. 


Cole slowly turns back and looks down the hall. 


THE DOOR TO COLE’S ROOM SITS AT THE END OF THE CORRI- 
DOR. IT'S ALMOST SHUT. COLE WATCHES AS THE DOOR 
BEGINS TO OPEN VERY SLOWLY. IT OPENS WIDE. COLE 
DOESN'T MOVE AN INCH. 


SUDDENLY, IN THE STILLNESS AND THE DARKNESS, A 
SMALL FIGURE SCURRIES FROM ANOTHER BEDROOM INTO 
THE BLACKNESS OF COLE’S ROOM. IT HAPPENS LIKE A 
FLASH. 


Cole stops breathing. 

THE FIGURE SLOWLY STEPS OUT FROM COLE'S DOORWAY. 
IT’S A BOY. A FEW YEARS OLDER THAN COLE. 

THE BOY WHISPERS IN A LOW HOARSE VOICE. 


BOY Come on... I'll show you where my dad keeps his gun . . . Come 
on. 


THE BOY TURNS. WE SEE THAT THE BACK OF HIS HEAD IS 
MISSING AS HE DISAPPEARS INTO THE DARKNESS OF 
COLE'S ROOM. 


Cole is too terrified to move. 


INT. KITCHEN — NIGHT 
Lynn is kneeling on the kitchen floor trying to coax the puppy out 
of the broom closet. 


COLE /0.58.) Momma. 


Lynn turns - surprised to hear her son's voice. Lynn's eyes are red 


from crying. She wipes them quickly with the back of her hand. 
Cole walks up next to her. 


Mother and son look at each other. Beat. 
COLE If you're not very mad... Can I sleep in your room tonight? 
Lynn fights back some tears. 
LYNN Look at my face, Cole. 
Cole does. Lynn smiles at her son. 
LYNN I'm not very mad. 
Lynn hugs him. Beat. 
LYNN Baby... Why are you shaking? 


Cole doesn't answer. 


LYNN Cole, what's wrong? 

Cole just closes his eyes and holds his mom tight. 
LYNN (Desperate)... Please tell me. 

Cole doesn’t say a word. 
LYNN (Cry ire) Please. 

INT. ANTIQUE STORE — DAY 


We are in an antique store. Filled floor to ceiling with furniture 
and knickknacks. 


Anna stands with a YOUNG COUPLE. All three lean over and peer 
into a glass cabinet. 


An antique engagement ring sits on a velvet stand. 


ANNA It’s Edwardian. Beautifully worked. Entirely platinum with a 
mine-cut diamond and an actual color Burmese sapphire . . . It's 
timeless. 


YOUNG MAN You got anything a little plainer? 
The young woman looks at her beau. 


YOUNG WOMAN Pl:iner? You want a plain ring to go with your plain 
hancee. Is that how it is? 


YOUNG MAN No, baby. Don’t get in a tizzy. It's just... you're so beau- 
tiful. .. vou're like a Burmese sapphire all by yourself. You don’t need 
all that. 


YOUNG WOMAN (/ishelie/) Uh-huh. 
Anna smiles as she takes the ring out of the cabinet. 
ANNA Why don't you two hold it. 
She places it in their hands. 
ANNA [Do you feel longing? 
YOUNG WOMAN [:xcuse me? 


ANNA When | touch this piece | feel a longing, | imagine the woman 
who owned this, loved a man deeply she couldn't be with. 


This 


ie 
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The young woman looks at Anna with great intrigue. 
YOUNG WOMAN Did he have wavy hair and broad shoulders? 
The young man throws an odd glance at his fiancé. 


ANNA | don’t know... But maybe... (Beat) A lot of the pieces in 
this store give me feelings. | think maybe when people own things 
and then they pass away—a part of themselves gets printed on 
those things—like fingerprints. 
Beat. The young man and the young woman gaze at Anna 
Silently. 


They look down at the ring. They place their hands on it rever- 
ently, delicately — like checking for a pulse. 


Anna can't hold back her sweet smile. 
INT. ANTIQUE STORE — DAY 
Anna moves to the back desk where SEAN comes out. He's 


Carrying an antique bench in his arms. He places it down and 
takes a much-needed seat. 


SEAN You don't need someone with a Master's. You need a wrestler 
guy whose neck is larger than his head. 
ANNA | need a wrestler with a Master's. 
Anna fills out the paperwork for the ring. 
SEAN What's this? 


Anna looks over to find Sean standing at his desk where a 
BIRTHDAY PRESENT sits on his tabletop. Sean looks at her. 


SEAN From you? 
Anna nods “yes.” 
SEAN Is it wrestling tights? 


Anna smiles as she moves to his desk. Sean begins to tear off 
the wrapping paper like a kid at Christmas. Anna laughs. Sean 
holds up a weathered hardback copy of THE GREAT GATSBY. 

Beat. 


ANNA It’s a first edition. 
SEAN Wow, this is too much. It’s perfect, Anna. 


Sean puts down the book and hugs her. He pulls back a little, 
still holding her. They smile at each other. Beat. The moment 
goes on just that crucial fraction of a second too long. Their 
smiles slowly melt away as they continue to hold each other. 
Nothing happens for the longest time. Beat. 


Sean hesitates, then brings his hand up to touch Anna's face 
softly. Anna becomes still. His fingers barely touch her skin. 
Anna isn't breathing. 


CRASH! A SHATTERING DOOR SLAM ECHOES THROUGH 
THE STORE. 


Anna and Sean instantly pull apart. 


They get up and rush past the young man and young woman to 
the front of the store. They find the glass front door cracked in 
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a spider-web pattern. 


They carefully push open the door and step out onto the sidewalk. 
Look around. No one in sight. 


Anna stares down the empty street. A concerned expression on 
her face. 


EXT. STREET — DAY 
Malcolm walks angrily down the sidewalk. He stops as his hand 
goes to his side. He winces with pain as he keeps walking. 


EXT. SUPERMARKET — DAY 

Lynn and Cole emerge from the supermarket. 

Cole rides inside the shopping cart tucked between bags of food. 
Mother and son are quiet as they move toward their car. 

Beat. 

Lynn leans over; looks at the side of her son's pensive face. 


She starts pushing the cart faster. Cole wakes from his thoughts 
as his hair flutters in the wind. He looks back. 


Lynn is smiling as she pushes. 


Cole turns and raises his hands in the air like he’s on a roller 
coaster. 


Mother and son race through the parking lot. 
Beat. 


They slow and come to a rest at the bumper of their car. Lynn 
leans over — sees the side of Cole’s face smiling. 


Lynn's face shows a little happiness for the first time. A little 
hope enters her eyes as she starts to load the groceries into the 
Car. 


INT. CAR — DAY 
Cole and Lynn ride home with a back seat full of groceries. 


Cole finishes off an orange popsicle as he watches out the win- 
dow. 


Lynn looks over. 
LYNN Let's rent a movie. 

Cole bites off the last of the popsicle and glances at his mom. 
LYNN Your pick. 

Coles stares at his mom quietly. 
LYNN It can even have Jean-Claude Van Damme in it if you want. 


Cole smiles at that. He nods “Yes” joyfully. His smile fades away 
as he notices his mother fiddling with the HEATER controls. Cole 
gazes out the front windshield as the car moves toward home. 


Suddenly a piece of paper sticks to the windshield. It's a page 
from a playbill. A 1941 playbill. 


It flies away revealing a woman in a flowing flowery dress from the 
‘40s suddenly walking into the middle of the street as the pages 


of her playbill swirl in the air. 
COLE /)¢//s) Momma, look out! 


The woman in the flowery dress turns. Her hand rests on her 
stomach. WE SEE SHE IS PREGNANT. 


Playbill pages stick to the windshield obstructing the view. 
Lynn slams the brakes . . . Too late. 


THE WOMAN SMASHES INTO THE FRONT GRILL OF THE CAR 
_.. HER TERROR-STRICKEN FACE COMES OVER THE HOOD 


AND CRASHES RIGHT THROUGH THE PAPER-COVERED WIND- 


SHIELD IN A SHOWER OF BLOOD AND GLASS ... 
COLE SCREAMS. LYNN SCREAMS... THE CAR SCREECHES 


TO A STOP IN THE MIDDLE OF A CONGESTED INTERSECTION. 


The line of cars behind them quickly brake and swerve to one 
side to avoid a mass collision. After a few seconds, the entire 
intersection has come to a halt. 


Cole, who has shut his eyes . . . slowly opens them. 


He looks around fearfully. His eyes move to the windshield. No 
broken glass. No blood. And no woman. Cole looks out through 
the pristine windshield onto the street, where cars are stopped 
and staring all around him. 


Cole slowly looks over to his mother. He finds her staring at him 
in complete and utter disbelief. Her hands clutch the wheel. The 
whites of her knuckles showing her fear. She has no idea why he 
screamed. 


INT. DEN — DAY 


The den is very quiet. Cole and Malcolm sit around the multi-col- 


ored table. Malcolm leans back in his small plastic chair — arms 
folded over his chest. Cole sits slumped over the table — eyes 
peering out over his arms. 


They both look like shit. 

COLE You don't wanna ask me questions today? 
Malcolm shakes “No.” Beat. 

COLE Can | ask you then? 

MALCOLM \es. 

COLE What do you want more than anything? 

MALCOLM | don't know. 

COLE | told you what I want. 

MALCOLM | don’t know, Cole. 

COLE Why don’t you think about it for a while. 


Malcolm doesn’t respond. Cole watches him. Beat. 


MALCOLM | know what I want. (Beal) My goal is to speak to my wile. 


The way she and I used to speak. Like there was no one in the world 
but us. 


Beat. 


cmemeneniie 


COLE /So//) How are you going to do that? 
Beat. 


MALCOLM (I disper) | can’t be your doctor anymore. (Beal) | 
haven't given my family enough attention. Bad things happen when 
you do that. Do you understand? 


The room falls into the silence again. Cole speaks extra softly. 
COLE You want to go home? 
Malcolm stares across at Cole. 
MALCOLM | have to. 
COLE When? 
MALCOLM Soon. One week. 
Malcolm looks down as his eyes fill with emotion. 
MALCOLM I'm going to transfer you. | know two pyschologists that 
are exceptional— 
COLE (Whisper) Don't fail me. 
Malcolm looks up sharply. 
MALCOLM — Vat? 
COLE Don't give up. You're the only one who can help me. | know it. 
Beat. Malcolm tries to stay composed. It doesn’t work. 


MALCOLM You want to know a secret? . .. | was a paper champion. 
(Beal) Do you know what that means? 


Cole shakes his head “No.” Tears fall down Malcolm's cheeks. 
COLE Don't cry. 


MALCOLM It means | wasn't what everyone thought | was... (Beat) | 
was a fake. 


COLE You weren't a paper champion. 
MALCOLM Someone else can help you. Someone else can make you 
happy. 

Cole is crying now. 


Cole wipes his eyes with his sleeve. They sit quietly and stare at 
each other. Beat. 


Cole whispers. 

COLE Dr. Crowe? 

MALCOLM Jes. 

COLE You believe me, right? 
A long pause. 

COLE Dr. Crowe, vou believe my secret, right? 
They both just stare. 

MALCOLM | don’t know how to answer that. 


Cole searches for the answer in Malcolm's eyes... 


He finds it. It's not the one he wanted. 
Malcolm looks down. 
COLE How can you help me if you don’t believe me? 
Cole reaches into his pocket. Pulls out a PENNY. 
He pushes it across the table. 
Malcolm gazes at it, then looks up at Cole’s pained eyes. 
Beat. 
COLE (Whispers) Some magic’s real. 
INT. BASEMENT — AFTERNOON 
Malcolm sits stoically at his desk in his basement. His eyes 


gaze at the dusty FRAMED CERTIFICATE FROM THE CITY OF 
PHILADELPHIA shoved between two packing boxes. 


Malcolm leans his head back against the chair. Stares into the 
shadows. Drowns in his thoughts. 


Beat. THE CHAIR CREAKS as he slowly sits up again. Mal- 
colm's eyes scan the room and come to a stop on a box 
marked with the label... 


“SESSION TAPES — VINCENT GRAY” 
INT. BASEMENT — AFTERNOON 


A tape slides into the tape player sitting on Malcolm's desk. 
Malcolm hits play. 


THE SOUND OF A DOOR OPENING AND CLOSING 
IS HEARD. 


MALCOLM (077 /ape) Sorry about that. Hope I didn’t leave you 
alone too long . .. Wow, it’s cold in here. 


WE HEAR A CHAIR MOVE AS MALCOLM SITS DOWN. And 
then SILENCE. Beat. 


MALCOLM (077 fape) Vincent... Why are you crying? (Beal) Vin- 
cent? 


A TEN-YEAR-OLD'S VOICE ANSWERS. 
VINCENT (077 fape. crying) Yes? 


MALCOLM (077 ape) What happened? (Beal) Did something 
upset vou? 


Beat. VINCENT SNIFFLES. 
VINCENT (077 /ape) You won't believe. 
MALCOLM (077 /ape) | won't believe what? 
Beat. 


VINCENT (077 fape) | don't want to talk anymore. | want to go 
home now, okay? | want to go home. 


Beat. 
MALCOLM (07 fape) Okay, Vincent, you can go home. 
CLICK. THE TAPE GOES TO SILENCE. 
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Malcolm just sits in the shadowy basement. He doesn't move for 
a while. 


Then he hits the rewind button. Stops it. Presses play. 


MALCOLM (07 fae) —about that. Hope | didn’t leave you alone too 
long... Wow, it’s cold in here— 


Malcolm hits the rewind button again. Lets it rewind for a while. 
Presses play. 


MALCOLM (077 fae) 
this blood test done 
nurse. 


WE HEAR VINCENT CHUCKLE SOFTLY. 
THE SOUND OF A DOOR OPENING IS HEARD. 
SECRETARY (01 (ape) Excuse me, Dr. Reed is on line two. 





like needles either. When | was a kid, 1 had 
threw up chili cheese fries all over this male 





MALCOLM (07 fape) Vincent, | have to take this. Give me a minute. 
VINCENT (077 fape) Okay. 


FOOTSTEPS AS MALCOLM AND THE SECRETARY LEAVE THE 
ROOM. THE DOOR CLOSES. AND THEN SILENCE. 


Nothing happens for a long time. AND THEN WE HEAR A SUD- 
DEN CHAIR SCREECH ACROSS THE FLOOR. VINCENT’S 
BREATHING QUICKENS. 


A SLIGHT STATIC STARTS TO FILTER IN ON THE TAPE. 


Malcolm's eyes are locked on the spool of audiotape as it spins in 
the player. 


Malcolm's fingers move to the volume dial. He turns it up. THE 
STATIC NOISE FROM THE TAPE FILLS THE BASEMENT. 


Malcolm leans closer to the tape player. Closes his eyes and 
listens . . . Beat. 


DEEP IN THE STATIC .. . ANOTHER SOUND EMERGES, 
WHISPERING. 


A MAN'S VOICE 1S HEARD IN THE ROOM WITH VINCENT. 


MAN'S WHISPERING (077 /ape) Familia... No dejen que esto me 
pase... Mi familia... Yo no quiero morir . . . Familia... 


Malcolm's mouth opens in disbelief. 


MALCOLM .... Jesus Christ. 


EXT. STREET — AFTERNOON 
Malcolm stands on a familiar sidewalk. He stares into the bay 
window of Mr. Marschal’s brownstone. 


Inside the window we see Mr. Marschal seated with a group of 
older gentlemen his age. They sit around a table eating sand- 
wiches and talking. 


Malcolm watches as Mr. Marschal tells a story to his friends. WE 
CAN'T HEAR WHAT HE’S SAYING, but when he finishes everyone 
at the table laughs. Mr. Marschal smiles. 


Malcolm can’t help smiling as well. This is not the same man he 
saw before. Life has returned to this house. Beat. 


Malcolm turns and moves down the street. Each step faster than 
the next. 


INT. CHURCH — LATE AFTERNOON 
Malcolm moves to the front of the church down the center aisle. 
His eyes scan the empty seats. 


No one in sight in any direction. 


Malcolm stands in the aisle a little out of breath. He holds his 
hand to his side as he winces a bit. 


Malcolm's eyes float up to the balcony where toy soldiers sit on 
the bannister. Cole's head pops up. 


COLE Hello again. 

He looks down and studies Malcolm. 
COLE You been running around? 
Malcolm nods “Yes.” 

COLE It make vou feel better? 

Malcolm nods “Yes” again. 


COLE | like to run around. It’s good exercise. (Beat) You want to ask 
me questions Now. 


Malcolm shakes his head “No.” 


COLE You want to be a lance corporal in Company M, 3rd Battalion, 
7th Marines? We're being dispatched to the Quang Nam province. 


Cole holds up his plastic rifleman. Malcolm's eyes show he under- 


Stands now. 
MALCOLM Maybe later 

Beat. 
COLE Something happened, didn’t it? 
MALCOLM \es, it did. 
COLE Are you wiggin’ out? 
MALCOLM Jes, | am. 
COLE We're not gonna to start crying again, are we? 
MALCOLM No, We re not. 
COLE What happened? 

Beat. 


Malcolm glances around the empty church before looking back 
up to Cole. 


MALCOLM Maybe these people . . . People that died and are still hang- 


ing around. Maybe they weren't ready to go. 
Cole studies Malcolm's passionate face. A new face. 
COLE You really look better. 


MALCOLM Maybe they wake up that morning thinking they have a 
thousand things to do and a thousand days left to do them in... And 


— ———— 


then all of a sudden, it’s all taken away. 
COLE You have nice red in your cheeks now. 
MALCOLM 10 you know what “Yo no quiero morir™ is? 

Cole shakes his head “No.” 
MALCOLM It's Spanish. (Bea/) It means... “1 don’t want to die.” 
(Beat) Not all the ghosts are scary, are they? Like Mrs. Marschal? 
COLE No. 


MALCOLM What do those ghosts want when they talk to you? Think 
real careful now, Cole. . . 


Cole stops moving. He looks over the balcony railing at Malcolm. 
COLE Just help. 


MALCOLM Yes! | think that’s right! ... | think they all want that. Even 
the scary ones... 


COLE You believe now? 
Malcolm's stare is unwavering. 


MALCOLM | believe both of you now. (Bea) And | think [might know 
how to make them go away. 


COLE You do? 


MALCOLM | think they know you're one of those very rare people that 
can see them. 


Malcolm nods “Yes.” 


MALCOLM You need to help them. Each one of them. (Beal) Everyone 
wants to be heard. Everyone. 


Cole takes a big sigh. Fiddles with his riflemen. 
COLE What if they don’t want help? What if they're just angry and they 
want to hurt somebody? 
MALCOLM | don’t think that’s the way it works, Cole. 
Cole looks nervous. 
COLE How do you know for sure? 


Malcolm's eyes are drawn to Cole’s arm. Peeking out from under 
his shirt sleeve are a set of HEALING CUTS. Malcolm gazes at 
them. 


MALCOLM | don't. 
Cole and Malcolm stand silently in the center aisle of the back of 


the church. 


EXT. HOUSE — NIGHT 

Malcolm moves around the corner on his street. His mind surges 
with thoughts. And then he glances up. His steps slow to a com- 
plete stop. 


Further down the sidewalk, coming out of the front door of his 
house, is SEAN. 


Malcolm's face turns to stone. He watches as Sean comes down 


the front stairs and starts across the street. 
A sudden rage surges up. Malcolm moves toward Sean fast. 


Sean reaches his car and enters it. He doesn't notice the 
figure closing in on him. 


THE ENGINE STARTS. Malcolm reaches the car a second 
late. Sean pulls away into traffic, almost hitting another car as 
he does. 


Malcolm watches the car disappear down the next street. 
Beat. 


Malcolm turns and looks up at his house with unchecked 
anger and overwhelming pain erupting in his eyes. 


INT. HOUSE — NIGHT 
Malcolm stands in his foyer. 


Anna is sitting on the stairs, phone in her hand. She faces 
away from the front. 


Malcolm's a ball of tension as he listens to Anna talk into 
the phone. 


ANNA It’s me. Just listen, okay. 
Something in her voice makes Malcolm stop. Beat. 


ANNA... You just walked out. You're probably on your way home. 
I'm leaving this message . . . | just didn’t get to say what | meant. 
_. (Beat) | know you're confused. It’s just... ’m not prepared to 
do this, Sean. (Beat) | don’t want to be ashamed of that. | don't 
want to have to make excuses for that. (Bea) And | wanted to tell 
vou... [bought your present wholesale from a friend. [ didn't 
even pay tax on it. You don’t need someone cheap like that. (Beal) 
By the way, it's a non-refundable item, it’s scratched on the bot- 
tom. (Beal) Are you smiling? ... [hope you're smiling. (Beat) Vl 
see you at the store. 

Beat. A long silence. Then WE HEAR ANNA GENTLY 

HANG UP. 


Malcolm leans back against an old radiator. Beat. 


His eyes close as the SOUND OF HIS WIFE'S FOOTSTEPS 
RISES UP THE STAIRS. 


INT. BROWNSTONE — COLE'S BEDROOM — NIGHT 
Cole's house is silent. No movement. 
Cole is in his pajamas asleep on the floor of the TENT. 


Curled up next to him is Sebastian. They sleep surrounded by 
Statues and pictures. 


Cole's eyes open as he hears HIS MOTHER'S DISTANT VOICE. 
LYNN /0.5.) Cole... (Beat) Cole, what's happening. 


Cole quickly gets up and rushes out of the tent. His foot 
catches on one of the chairs the tent is fastened to. He stum- 
bles out. He doesn’t realize one of the bedsheets has come 
loose. It folds to the ground. 


INT. LYNN’S BEDROOM — NIGHT 
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Cole stands in the doorway to his mother’s bedroom. He looks 
over the room carefully. 


Everything is still. 


Lynn's room is sparse. No paintings, no accessories. A bed with- 
out a frame sits in the corner. 


A table with a sewing machine fills the other side of the room. 
HIS MOTHER'S VOICE turns his attention to the bed. 
LYNN Cole, what's happening to you? 


Cole looks down and finds his mother lying in her bed. Her face 
contorted in deep sadness as she speaks in her sleep. 


LYNN Is someone hurting you? . . . I'll beat their asses. 


Cole smiles at his mother as he moves to her side. He touches 
her face with his tiny fingers. 


COLE (Whispers) Momma, you sleep now. 
His touch seems to have an effect. Lynn becomes still in her 


sleep. Cole watches her carefully. 


INT. HALL — NIGHT 
Cole shuts the door to his mother’s bedroom. He stands still in 
the hallway. Let’s out a heavy sigh... 


HIS BREATH ROLLS IN A TINY CLOUD IN FRONT OF HIM. 


Cole's brow furrows. He breathes again. This time intentionally. 
Watches as his breath materializes in the suddenly ice-cold air. 


Every muscle in Cole’s eight-year-old body becomes rigid. He 
takes a second before moving through the inky darkness of 
the hall. 


INT. BEDROOM — NIGHT 
Cole hurries to fix his tent. He ties the collapsed bedsheet in a 


knot on the edge of the chair. He checks it carefully before enter- 


ing the tent. 


INT. TENT — NIGHT 
When Cole turns around, he stops breathing. 


AN EIGHT-YEAR-OLD GIRL VOMITS ON HERSELF IN HIS TENT. 
She finishes and looks up at Cole with drawn eyes. 


GIRL I'm feeling much better now. 


The girl reaches out with her withered and emaciated hands - 
tiny tubes hang from her wrists. She scratches Cole as he tum- 
bles back terrified out of the tent. The whole tent collapses — 


INT. LIVING ROOM — NIGHT 

Cole runs hard out of his bedroom and down the hall to the living 
room. He gets down on the ground and slides under the wooden- 
legged couch. 


Sebastian is already huddled in fear under the couch. Cole 
presses as far back as he can and waits. 


COLE'S POV. - is of the living room floor. Chair legs. Coffee table 
base. Rugs .. . Everything Is still. 


Cole holds his breath. He waits. Beat. Nothing happens. He 
takes his first short breaths and watches the room for any signs 
of movement. 


INT. COLE’S BEDROOM — NIGHT 
A few minutes later. Cole is now standing in his doorway. He 
stares at the hunched figure covered by the collapsed tent. 


Beat. Cole makes a decision. He looks as if he Is going to cry - 
fights it back. 


He walks toward it. Reaches down and slowly pulls the sheet off 
the figure. 


The girl vomits one more time before looking up at Cole. 
GIRL I'm feeling much better. 


Cole and the little girl stare silently at each other. Cole holds her 
stare with trembling eyes. 


He opens his mouth - it takes a while before the words come out. 


COLE 10 vou want to tell me something? 


INT. PUBLIC BUS — DAY 
A downtown SEPTA public bus. Malcolm and Cole are among the 
spattering of passengers. 


They're both wearing suits. 


Cole leans his head against the glass of the scratched window. 
Cole's large eyes drink in the passing scenery. 


COLES’ POV - A dark abandoned building stretches for an entire 
block on one side. Prisoners from many decades past stand and 
stare as Cole's bus pulls past them. 


Cole stares down at his lap and tries not to look up anymore. 
Beat. 


COLE She came a long way to visit me, didn't she? 
MALCOLM | guess she did. 


Cole falls into deep thought as he stares down at his dress shoes. 
Malcolm slips back into silence. 


The city bus slithers through the old Philadelphia streets working 
its way downtown. 


EXT. HOME — AFTERNOON 

A modest home sits on a corner. Its small lawn, groomed care- 
fully. Rows of parked cars spill out from the driveway onto the 
streets. 


People in suits and dark dresses move somberly in and out of the 
front doors of the home. 


A SOBBING WOMAN is escorted away from the house by her 
HUSBAND. They rest at the bumper of the nearest parked car. 


HUSBAND (in someone get a glass of water? 
A couple members of the crowd head toward the house. 


Cole and Malcolm join the others as they walk slowly toward 
the doors. 


A frail little girl about four years of age in a dark dress sits on the 
swings in front of the house. 


A DRUNKEN UNCLE bends down very close to her. 


DRUNKEN UNCLE You know, you look so much like your big sister. 
When she was vour age I used to push her on this swing. You want me 
to push you? Pll push you. 


Two college-age nephews intervene and pull the uncle away from 
the little girl. She doesn’t react at all. 


Malcolm and Cole watch her for a moment before following others 
into the modest corner home. 


INT. HOME — AFTERNOON 
The home is packed with people. The gathering of mourners is 
Standing room only. The AIR IS FILLED WITH DOZENS OF 
HUSHED CONVERSATIONS. 
VISITOR #1 .. 
We move to... 
VISITOR #2... | think it was six. 


VISITOR #3 . . . Six separate doctors? 


can you imagine being a child in a bed for two years? 


We move to... 
VISITOR #4 (Whispers)... the little one’s falling ill now... 
VISITOR #5... God help them... 


WE MOVE TO A FAMILY PORTRAIT THAT HANGS NEAR THE 
FRONT DOOR. Two girls, one bigger than the other, sit on the 
ground in front of their mother and father. Their smiling faces 
welcome the mourners. 


Malcolm and Cole are standing at the bottom of a staircase. 
Waiting. The front door opens as another group arrives. Malcolm 
nods to Cole as the foyer fills up. The two of them quietly disap- 
pear upstairs. 


INT. HALLWAY — AFTERNOON 

The narrow hall is lined with boxes of medical supplies. |.V. 
stands, sterile needles and pads are in the process of being taken 
away. The boxes are piled outside a closed bedroom door. 


Cole stares at the shut door as if he doesn't want to go in. His 
eyes move to the large, colorful map of the world that adorns the 
hallway wall. He gazes at the many countries and continents. 
Beat. 


COLE | wish | were somewhere else. 

MALCOLM /$0//) Where will you go where no one has died? 
Cole stares at the map and then turns to Malcolm. 

COLE Don't go home, okay? 

MALCOLM | definitely won't. 


Cole turns and stares quietly at the door. He waits a long time 
before reaching for the doorknob. 





INT. GIRL’S BEDROOM — AFTERNOON 

Cole closes the door behind him. He turns and gazes at the 
girl's bedroom. There's a hospital bed near the window. The 
walls are covered with get-well cards and drawings from fam- 
ily, friends and schoolchildren. 


The shelves are filled with puppets. All shapes and sizes of 
puppets. Next to a shelf is a puppet stage and a camcorder on 
a mini tripod sitting next to it. 


Cole walks to the shelf and picks up a FINGER PUPPET 
DANCER. He places it in his pocket. 


On the girl's desk is a large collection of video cassettes. The 
labels read, “Puppet Show Christmas '96,” “Puppet Show 
Birthday Party,” “Puppet Show Class Trip”... . 


Cole reads the labels carefully before moving toward the clos- 
ets. He passes the bed. 


AN EMACIATED HAND REACHES OUT FROM BENEATH THE 
BED AND GRABS COLE'S ANKLE. 


Cole jerks back startled. He watches as the girl’s hand 
slips back under the bed. Cole stays very still. Waits. 
Nothing happens. 


He slowly bends down. His hands touch the floor. He tilts his 
head and looks under the bed. 


The emaciated little girl who came to his tent lies curled on 
the floor. Her bulging eyes glare at Cole. She moves suddenly. 
Thrusts a jewelry box forward. It slides across the wooden floor 
and stops just before Cole. Cole and the sickly girl stare at 
each other. Neither of them says a word. 


INT. LIVING ROOM — AFTERNOON 

The room is thick with mourners. A group ts gathered around 
the girl’s mother, a woman in her late 20s. As she moves 
through the room to the kitchen, she receives the many cards, 
hugs, and flowers that are offered as condolence. MRS. 
COLLINS leaves the living room. 


Malcolm watches breathlessly from the doorway as Cole moves 
through the many adults remaining in the room. 


The girl’s father, MR. COLLINS, a thin man in his late 20Qs, is 
seated on the reading chair next to a TV. His face is granite. 
No one in the room dares talk to him. He stares statue-like at 
an abstract point in the room. 


COLE \iister? 


The man doesn’t react. Some of the guests look oddly at the 
little boy standing before the man. 


COLE Excuse me, Mister. 


Beat. The man slowly turns and looks down at the boy stand- 
ing next to him. Cole is very shaky. 


Malcolm watches everything anxiously. 
Cole stares at Mr. Collins. 
COLE Are you Kyra’s daddy? 
The man's face begins to crumble. Beat. He nods “yes” softly. 
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Cole holds out the jewelry box. It trembles with his hands. The 
father just stares at it. Beat. 


COLE It's for you... (Beat) She wanted to tell you something. 


The father becomes very still. His eyes fill with a storm of confu- 
sion and pain. After the longest time, the father reaches and gen- 
tly takes the box out of Cole’s small hands. 


Cole begins to back away... 


The father gazes at Cole as he melts into the crowd. Cole reaches 
Malcolm and the two then slip out of the house. 


The father looks down in a daze. He starts to open the jewelry 
box. His movements are slow and strained. He lifts the latch and 
opens the box. 


Mr. Collins stares at an unlabeled video cassette. 


INT. LIVING ROOM — AFTERNOON 
People in the room start to turn as the TV comes on. Mr. Collins 
is seated now. 


THE STATIC SNOW ON THE SCREEN IS QUICKLY REPLACED 
BY AN IMAGE. TWO PUPPETS DANCE ON STAGE. WE HEAR 
KYRA’S VOICE SING FOR THE PUPPETS AS THEY DANCE 
AROUND. 


Her father’s face forms the most heartbreaking of smiles as he 
watches the performance. 


Everyone in the room has stopped what they were doing. 


TV SCREEN 

WE HEAR FOOTSTEPS COMING UP THE STAIRS. The puppets 
go limp. The entire stage is lifted up. We see it carried away by 
Kyra. We can view the whole bedroom now. The camera is sitting 
on her desk in the corner. 


Kyra climbs into bed and pretends to be sleeping when the door 
opens. It’s Mrs. Collins. She carries in a tray of food. 


LIVING ROOM 
The crowd watches in riveted silence. The father never takes his 
eyes off of the TV SCREEN. 


The image of the mother prepares the meal. She uncovers some 
fruit and soup. Places a straw into a drink. 


And then it happens. 


The image of the mother walks to a closet. Opens it. An assort- 
ment of household cleaners and sponges are kept inside. She 
pulls out a bottle of floor cleaner. Reads the label for the ingredi- 
ents. Walks back to the food tray, where she unscrews the cap of 
the floor cleaner. 


The mother pours some into the cap. Checks it. 


MRS. COLLINS (1 i/eolape) That's too much. 


She pours some fluid back into the bottle. The remainder goes 
into the child’s soup. She replaces the cap and returns the bottle 
to the closet. 


The image of the mother turns to the bed with the tray. 
She places the food on a metallic rolling table and swings it 


over the bed. 
MRS. COLLINS (1 i/eo/ape) Kyra, time for lunch. 
Kyra pretends to wake from a deep sleep. 
KYRA (| ideolape) \'m feeling much better now. 
The image of the mother smiles. 
MOTHER (1 fc/colape) I'm glad, honey. (Beat) Time for your food. 
KYRA (1 ideolape) Can | go outside if | eat this? 
MOTHER (1 i/eolape) We'll see. You know how you get sick in 
the afternoons. 


Kyra picks up the spoon and takes a sip. Her face crinkles at 
the taste. She looks up at her mother. 


MOTHER (1 i</eolape) Don't say it tastes funny. You know | don’t 
like to hear that. 


Kyra slowly brings the spoon to her mouth and swallows 
another spoonful. 


The father SHUTS OFF THE TELEVISION with his trembling 
hands. He presses his hands to his eyes as if they're burning. 


THE ROOM IS UTTERLY SILENT. 


INT. DINING ROOM — AFTERNOON 

Mrs. Collins is seated at her dining room table surrounded by 
friends and family. She fixes one of the many bouquets of 
flowers on the table. 


It takes her a beat before she feels the stare. 
She looks up. 


Standing in the doorway to the dining room is Mr. Collins. A 
group of ashen-faced guests stand in the distance behind him. 


Husband and wife’s eyes meet. Mrs. Collins smiles softly. 
Mr. Collins's eyes tremble with tears. 

MR. COLLINS /S0//) You were keeping her sick . . . 
The whole world stops. 


The mother's face registers confusion at first. Then slow real- 
ization. Her eyes glance at the many faces around her. 


She looks back at her husband. His glare is painful. Rage 
filling every cell of his body. Tears falling faster down his 
cheeks. 


Mrs. Collins turns her attention back to the flowers. She 
concentrates with all her strength. Beat. Her hands begin to 
shake, then her face. 


MRS. COLLINS (70 270 ove) | took care of her... 


Her words are met with ice-cold stares. The first tear moves 
down her face. The pretty flowers in her hand fall off the table. 


EXT. HOUSE — AFTERNOON 
Cole sits on the swings next to Kyra’s four-year-old sister. She 
doesn't look up. 


Malcolm waits in the driveway. Watches them from a distance. 
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Cole reaches into his pocket and pulls out the little FINGER 


PUPPET. He holds it out. 
COLE You liked it, she said. 


The four-year-old stares at the finger puppet, then quietly takes it 
in her small hands. 


The two children don't say anything for a while. Malcolm looks to 
the house, where all movement in and out has ceased. 


Cole turns to the four-year-old. 
COLE She watched out for you. 

The little girl finally looks up. She has the saddest eyes. 
FOUR-YEAR-OLD Kyra’s not coming back. 

Beat. 
COLE Not anymore. 


The little girl stares down at the finger puppet. Cole lightly places 
a hand on her shoulder. 


Nothing else is said. Nothing else is done. 


Malcolm looks across at the two children on the swings. One 
mourning. One consoling. 


Malcolm takes it in, overwhelmed. 

DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. PROP ROOM — AFTERNOON 

Stanley Cunningham moves between two curtains and comes to a 


prop room door in the back. He puts an ear to the door, listens 
and then knocks. After a second, he enters. 


Mr. Cunningham finds Cole standing in a poor villager costume as 
a FEMALE TEACHER kneels next to him and makes final adjust- 
ments. Cole and the woman glance at Mr. Cunningham. 


MR. CUNNINGHAM They re calling for the stable boy. 

Mr. Cunningham looks around the room and then directly at Cole. 
MR. CUNNINGHAM Whio were you talking to? 

The Female Teacher looks to Cole and nods. 
FEMALE TEACHER Poor Stanley. 


She stands up. Turns. The entire left side of her face has been 
burned horribly. Grotesquely disfigured. 


FEMALE TEACHER \ly favorite student. 


THE FIGURE OF THE WOMAN MOVES PAST MR. CUNNINGHAM 
IN THE DOORWAY. SHE DISAPPEARS INTO THE DARKNESS. 


Cole puts on his tattered hat. 

COLE Thanks for giving me this part, Mr. Cunningham. 
Mr. Cunningham smiles. 

MR. CUNNINGHAM You re welcome, Cole. 


They share a look before walking out of the dressing room and 
entering the hall. 


We see them walking away. 


MR. CUNNINGHAM You know when | was in school, there was a terri- 
ble fire in this section of the theater. They rebuilt the whole thing, 


Beat. 
COLE | know. 


EXT. SCHOOL — AFTERNOON 
It begins to rain. Malcolm pulls his jacket over his head as he 
scurries up the stairs of the school. 


INT. HALL — AFTERNOON 
Malcolm stands and catches his breath in the corridor of St. 
Anthony's Academy. 


A teacher rushes in the hall with an armload of costumes. 
MALCOLM Has the play started yet? 


The teacher hurries past Malcolm and down the hall without 
saying a word. 


MALCOLM Is that a yes? 


The teacher scurries around a corner. Malcolm watches 
her curiously. 


INT. AUDITORIUM — AFTERNOON 
Malcolm moves quickly to a set of double doors and opens them. 
He steps into the DARKNESS OF THE AUDITORIUM. 


The play is in full swing . . . Cole and a large group of costumed 
children are on-stage. Cole holds a broom and wears a worn-down 
costume. He stands to the side — hidden by others. 


A boy in a shiny-armored costume walks to the center of the stage 
where a large cardboard stone is sitting. A sparkling HANDLE 
sticks out of the top. 


The armored boy tries to lift it. It won't budge. 


Bobby, the chubby boy from the party, is dressed in a magician’s 
costume. He is Merlin. He steps forward. 


MERLIN Only he who is pure of heart can take the sword from the 
stone. 


Merlin looks to the group on stage. Looks right at Cole. 
MERLIN Let the boy try. 


The group of villagers on the stage LAUGH AND MOCK THE 
SUGGESTION. 


Tommy Tammisimo is dressed in a mismatched costume — he 
hops around, clearly embarrassed. 


TOMMY (//alfheartedly) But he’s the stable boy. He cleans after the 
horses. 


MERLIN Silence, village idiot! Let the boy step forward. 
Tommy turns a deep shade of red and hobbles off the stage. 
Merlin looks to Cole. He smiles a true friend's smile. 
MERLIN Arthur... 


Cole hesitates. Not because he's acting. He really hesitates. It 
takes him a moment before he steps forward. 


Cole steps up to the stone. He places his hand around the 
handle. Begins to pull. The sword starts to come out. 


The villagers GASP. 


Cole raises the shiny sword out of the stone and high above 
his head. 


Merlin and everyone on stage bow. A SILENCE FILLS THE 
AUDITORIUM. 


Malcolm watches his client, standing unafraid in the spotlight. 
Beat. 


The villagers rise and rush to Cole. They scoop him up and carry 
him around the stage in celebration. Cole chuckles and then 
Starts laughing as the group of eight-year-olds try unsuccessfully 
to hold him up. They slowly sag and then collapse. All the stu- 
dents are laughing as they try to untangle themselves. 


Malcolm watches with utter joy as Cole becomes indistinguish- 
able among a group of 20 children giggling and enjoying them- 
selves on stage. 


INT. SCHOOL LOBBY — LATE AFTERNOON 
The rain comes down stronger now on the stained-glass windows. 


Malcolm sits on the stairs in the lobby. Cole walks back and forth 
in front of him. Cole still holds the sword from the play. 


COLE How come we're so quiet? 
Malcolm shrugs his shoulders. 


MALCOLM I think we said everything we needed to say. (Beal) Maybe 
it’s time to say things to someone else? Someone close to you? 


COLE Maybe. 
Cole keeps moving. Beat. 


COLE | im not going to see you anymore, am 1? 


Malcolm doesn't respond for a while. He shakes his head “No.” 
Beat. 


MALCOLM You were great in the play, Cole. 

COLE Really? 

MALCOLM And you know what else? 

COLE What? 

MALCOLM | thought Tommy Tammisimo sucked big time. 


Cole smiles huge. Beat. Cole's sword drags on the tiles as he con- 
tinues to circle around the hall. We get the idea he doesn't want 
to be still. 


COLE .. . Maybe we can pretend we're going to see each other 
tomorrow? 


Cole glances at Malcolm. 
COLE Just for pretend. 


Beat. Malcolm exhales very slowly as he gets up. 


MALCOLM Okiy. Cole, I'm going to go now... . I'll see you tomorrow: 





Cole watches as Malcolm walks down the stairs to the 
entrance. Cole stops moving. 


COLE /S0//) See you tomorrow. 
Malcolm's face shows his losing battle against his emotions. 
He doesn't turn to look back. 


EXT. BRIDGE — LATE AFTERNOON 

A rain-soaked bridge. A two-lane road merges to one lane 
around a Car accident. A rear-ended car has jumped the side- 
walk and hit the guard rail of the bridge. The driver is helped 
out by police. He's shaken but okay. Police flares guide the 
Cars as they crawl by. 


Lynn and Cole are at a halt in bumper-to-bumper traffic. 


Lynn leans her chin on the steering wheel. She tries to stare 
through the layer of water on the glass. She hits the wind- 
shield wipers. 


LYNN | hope nobody got hurt. 
Beat. Lynn glances over at Cole, who sits in his seat Silently. 


LYNN You re very quiet. (Bead) You're mad | missed the play, 
aren't you? 
Cole shakes his head “No.” 


LYNN | hive two jobs, baby. You know how important they are 
for us. 


Beat. 
LYNN I'd give anything to have been there. 
COLE | ready to communicate with you now, 
Beat. 
LYNN Communicate? 
COLE ‘Tell you my secrets. 
The way he says the words gives Lynn a chill. 
LYNN Whit is it? 
Cole takes a long time. 
COLE You know that accident up there? 
LYNN (Confused) Yeah. 
COLE Someone got hurt. 
LYNN They did? 
COLE A Jady. She died. 
LYNN Oh my God. 


Lynn leans over the steering wheel. She wipes the windshield 
with her palm to see better. 


LYNN You can see her? 
COLE jes. 
Lynn gazes out the windshield at the line of red taillights. 
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Beat. 
LYNN Where is she? 
COLE Standing next to my window. 


A FEMALE BICYCLIST IN HER LATE 40s, HELMET CRACKED, 
HAIR MATTED WITH RAIN AND BLOOD, STANDS STARING 
THROUGH COLE'S PASSENGER WINDOW. 


Lynn looks over slowly. She doesn't see anything outside his win- 
dow. She eyes Cole. 


LYNN Cole, you're scaring me. 
COLE They scare me too sometimes. 
LYNN They? 
COLE Dead people. 
LYNN Dead people? 
COLE Ghosts. 
Beat. 
LYNN You see ghosts, Cole? 
COLE They want me to do things for them. 
LYNN They talk to you? 
Cole nods “Yes.” 
LYNN They tell you to do things? 


Cole nods “Yes” again. Lynn becomes upset. She nods with grave 
understanding. Cole watches her. 


COLE What are you thinking, Momma? 
LYNN... | don't know. 
COLE You think I'm a freak? 
Lynn's eyes move to Cole. 
LYNN Look at my face. 
Cole gazes at her intense expression. 
LYNN | would never think that about you... ever... Got it? 
COLE Got i. 
Beat. Cole smiles a tiny smile. Lynn glances down. 
LYNN Just let me think for a second. 
She drowns in her thoughts. Beat. 
COLE Grandma says hi. 
Lynn looks up sharply. 


COLE She says she’s sorry for taking the bumble bee pendant. She just 
likes it a lot. 


LYNN What? 
COLE Grandma comes to visit me sometimes. 
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Lynn becomes still. Her face Is unreadable. When she speaks, her 
words are extremely controlled. 


LYNN Cole, that’s very wrong, Grandma’s gone. You know that. 


COLE | know. 
Beat. 


COLE She wanted me to tell you— 

LYNN /So//) Cole, please stop. 

COLE She wanted me to tell you, she saw you dance. 
Lynn's eyes lock with Cole's. 


COLE She said when you were little, you and her had a fight right 
before your dance recital. You thought she didn’t come to see you 
dance. She did. 


Lynn brings her hands to her mouth. 
COLE She hid in the back so you wouldn't see . . . She said you were 
like an angel. 

Lynn begins to cry. 
COLE She said, you came to her where they buried her. Asked her a 
question . .. She said the answer is “Every day.” 


Lynn covers her face with her hands. The tears roll out through 
her fingers. 


COLE (Whispers) What did you ask? 
Beat. Lynn looks at her son. She barely gets the words out. 
LYNN (Crying) Do | make her proud? 


Cole moves closer to Lynn. She cradles him in her arms. Mother 
and son hold each other tight. 


WE PULL BACK FROM THE WINDSHIELD, BACK PAST THE 
FRONT BUMPER WHERE THE FIGURE OF THE BLOODIED 
WOMAN STANDS STARING AT COLE AND HIS MOTHER. WE 
SEE A MANGLED BIKE PULLED OUT FROM THE REAR-ENDED 
CAR ON THE SIDEWALK. WE MOVE UP AND AWAY FROM THE 
RAIN-SOAKED BRIDGE. 


EXT. MALCOLM’S HOUSE — NIGHT 
Malcolm walks quietly down the sidewalk toward his home. 


INT. LIVING ROOM — NIGHT 
Malcolm enters the living room and smiles at what he sees. 


Anna is asleep in a chair. She's curled up in a ball. In a way, she 
looks like a little girl. 


THEIR WEDDING VIDEO PLAYS SOFTLY ON THE TELEVISION. 


Malcolm watches himself and Anna cutting their wedding cake. 
THE CROWD APPLAUDS AS THEY FEED EACH OTHER PIECES. 


Malcolm turns from the television and takes a seat next to Anna. 
He gazes upon his wife softly. 


MALCOLM (Wipers) Anna, I've been so lost. (Beal) | need my 
best friend. 


Silence. Malcolm gazes for a beat before looking down. 
ANNA | miss you. 


Malcolm's eyes move back up. He looks at his sleeping wife. 
ANNA'S TALKING IN HER SLEEP. 


Malcolm can't believe it. 

MALCOLM | iiss you. 
Beat. Her lips move again. Eyes never open. 

ANNA Why, Malcolm? 

MALCOLM What, Anna? What did | do? What's made you so sad? 
Beat. 

ANNA Why did you leave me? 

MALCOLM | didn't leave you. 


Beat. She becomes silent. Anna falls back into deep sleep. Her 
arm slides down. SOMETHING SHINY FALLS OUT AND ROLLS 
ON THE GROUND. 


Malcolm's eyes watch as it comes to a stop. . . Beat. He gazes 
curiously at aGOLD WEDDING BAND lying on the wood floor. 


Confusion washes over his face. He looks to Anna's hand... An 
identical gold wedding ring sits on her finger. 


Beat. Malcolm looks down at his own hand... HIS WEDDING 
RING IS GONE. 


Malcolm is completely lost. He takes a couple steps back. Looks 
around in confusion... 


His eyes come to rest on the door to his basement office. He 
looks in disbelief at the set of DEADBOLT LOCKS on the door. 


Malcolm doesn't know what the hell's going on . . . His eyes are 
drawn to the dining table . . . Only ONE PLACE SETTING is out 
on the tabletop. 


His eyes search again — they finally lock on the WEDDING VIDEO 
PLAYING. Malcolm watches images of himself on the screen... 
His eyes fill with a storm of emotions... 


Malcolm looks to Anna's face and becomes very still. Beat. 


CLOSE ON ANNA... TILL HER SLEEPING FACE FILLS THE 
FRAME... IT’S NOW WE NOTICE FOR THE FIRST TIME, THAT 
ANNA'S BREATHS ARE FORMING TINY CLOUDS IN THE 

COLD AIR. 


MALCOLM (As if hes falling down a deep hole) No... 


SLAM CUT: 

FLASHBACK: INT. BEDROOM — NIGHT 

VIOLENT GUN SHOTS RING THROUGH THE BEDROOM. 

Anna rushes across the room to a crumpled Malcolm lying on the 
floor. Malcolm's hands are clutched at his side. 


Anna pries his hands away to reveal the tiniest tear in his shirt. 
Anna's eyes catch something dark — moving .. . A POOL OF 
BLOOD IS FORMING UNDER MALCOLM. She slowly turns him 
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over on his side... 


A horrific sight . . . An enormous exit wound on his lower back 
pours out blood uncontrollably. 


Malcolm's jaw is locked open. His breaths are long and 


strained. 
ANNA IS SCREAMING, BUT HER VOICE SOUNDS FAR AWAY. 


Malcolm's open jaw releases a long, strained breath and then 
becomes silent. Anna tries desperately to cover the wound 
with her hands. 


SLAM CUT: 

PRESENT: INT. LIVING ROOM — NIGHT 
MALCOLM (Screaming) ANNA! 

MALCOLM'’S VOICE SHAKES THE ROOM. 

Anna just sleeps. 


Malcolm staggers back. His breathing erratic. He takes a 
seat across from her. He looks at his wife and suddenly 
becomes very still. 


Anna is curled up asleep, but tears are falling from her 
shut eyes. 


Beat. 
MALCOLM Dont cry. 

Anna doesn't move, but her tears seem to fall a little faster. 
MALCOLM | think | have to go. 

Malcolm's mind is racing. 


MALCOLM (Realizing) | just needed to do a couple of things. 
(Beat) \ needed to help someone. | think | did that. 


Beat. He looks right at Anna. 
MALCOLM (Realizing) And | needed to tell you something. 
ANNA Tel! me. 

Beat. 
MALCOLM You were never second . . . Ever. 

Malcolm gazes at his wife. Tears fall from both their eyes. 


MALCOLM You sleep now, Anna. Everything will be different in the 
morning. 


Anna lies still. 
ANNA Good night, Malcolm. 
MALCOLM Good night, sweetheart. 


The room falls into silence. Malcolm sits still across from his 
wife. He drinks her in with his eyes. 


Malcolm leans back in the chair. Slowly closes his eyes. They 
close shut. 


WE ARE TIGHT ON ANNA... WE SEE HER SOFT BREATHS 
FORMING A TINY CLOUD IN THE COLD AIR... 


WITH EACH BREATH, THEY BECOME LESS AND LESS 
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“VISIBLE . .. THE ROOM BECOMING LESS AND LESS COLD. 


SOON HER BREATHS AREN'T VISIBLE AT ALL. SHE 
BREATHES, GENTLY FALLING BACK INTO A PEACEFUL SLEEP. 


WE PULL BACK to reveal Anna alone in the living room. 
THE WEDDING VIDEO PLAYS ITS LAST SCENES .. . MALCOLM 
IS AT THE MICROPHONE ON THE DANCE FLOOR IN FRONT OF 
ALL THE GUESTS. HE'S HOLDING A GLASS OF WINE. 


MALCOLM (07 fape) .. . 1 think I've had too much to drink 


Malcolm smiles as he takes a sip. The guests chuckle as they 
watch. Beat. 


MALCOLM (077 fae) | just have to say, this day today has been one 
very special day... | wish we all could stay and play 

The crowd erupts in LAUGHTER. 
MALCOLM (077 ape) What? 

Malcolm looks around at everyone's smiling faces. 


Beat. Malcolm takes his time. He looks just past the camera. 


MALCOLM Ann. | never thought I'd feel the things I'm feeling, | 
never thought I'd be able to stand up in front of my friends and famih 
and tell them what's inside me... Today | can 


Malcolm's eves fill with water. 


MALCOLM (So///)) Anna Crowe... | am in love. In love Lam 


FADE TO BLACK: THE END 
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The surprise success of The Sixth Sense, a seemingly modest film 
that became an international sensation, has brought writer/director 
M. Night Shyamalan to the attention of moviegoers around the world. 
The summer 1999 blockbuster held the #1 spot at the U.S. box 
office for four consecutive weeks, earning nearly $140 million in just 
23 days, and has gone on to make more than $275 million in the 
U.S. and over $480 million worldwide to date. Shyamalan was 
already a name well-known to many studio executives, however, as 
the script for The Sixth Sense broke spec sale records when it was 
initially bought by Disney’s Hollywood Pictures. Not only was the 
script bought for a hefty sum with Shyamalan attached to direct, 
there was an unuSual clause that gave Shyamalan “writer's final 
cut,” which guaranteed the script a greenlight without the typical 
script development process. 

Born in 1970 in India and raised in Philadelphia, Shyamalan made 
over 45 short films by the time he was 16. In a family with over 14 
doctors, he broke with this medical tradition when he attended NYU 
film school. His first feature, Praying with Anger (1992), based on his 
own trip to India and featuring Shyamalan as writer, director, producer 
and star, was named Debut Film of the Year by the American Film 
Institute. His next film, Wide Awake (1998), shot at a Catholic school 
he had attended, was held up in post-production for almost two years. 
During the interim, Shyamalan sold his original script “Labor of Love” 
for the same amount it cost to produce his first feature, and also land- 
ed the assignment of adapting the children’s story Stuart Little (1999, 
co-written with Greg Brooker). Working during the day on Stuart, he 
would work nights on The Sixth Sense. After The Sixth 
Sense, Shyamalan's third film, struck a universal 
chord with moviegoers, he broke records again with 
the $10 million writing/directing deal he received for 
his next film, Unbreakable (2000). 


Ihe image of a little boy at a wake was, in part, the inspira 
fion for this film? 


That was the original scene of the movie. | didn't know what 
the movie was about, but it had a little boy at a wake talking to 
the person who had passed away. Whether they were having 
trouble letting go or what, | wasn't sure, but the idea was to 
deal with this child. 


Did you start out wanting to make a supernatural film, or 
Just with the idea of a disturbed child? 


| always wanted to make a movie about ghosts, because | felt 

that there wasn’t a definitive ghost movie. Jai is the definitive 
movie about sharks, but there hadn't been that definitive 
movie about ghosts vet. There's 7he Haunting, Robert Wise’s 
film, and haunted houses have been explored a little bit, but 
not so much the whole milieu. 


our film hearkens back to an early kind of old-fashioned 
vhost story, like The Uninvited (1945)—instead of things 
Jumping out and shocking, its a slow build, more of a 
spiritual story than a shocker: 


a1 


Those are the kinds of movies | like, a little bit spiritual, and that have some 
meaning, It should be a decent ride, but I don’t find the things that are con- 
sidered the horror genre now all that scary or resonating, For instance, a 
Freddy Krueger film, something where the guy is in his room dreaming, and 
the blood comes up and that’s supposed to be like, aah! I see a spot of 
blood! You're just watching it as spectacle, and because it could never hap- 
pen to you, you won't feel any kind of connection with it, so you're just 
observing it as you would observe a laser show or fireworks. For me, some- 
thing much more eerie would be if | was working in my office and a picture 
of my wife was facedown on the table, and | put it faceup, went out to get 
some food, came back and it’s facedown again. There's something eerie and 
offensive about a picture of a family member being put upside down. 


You like keeping the horror at a comprehensible closeness? 


Right. | like a story people can relate to. Even when we were lighting it, | 
would say, don’t put blue lights or fans on in the hallway, nobody sees 
things that way. Light it the way we really see our hallways. 


Supernatural and horror are sometimes seen as disreputable 
genres, but the films can be quite subversive and speak to 
collective fears—for instance, the so-called breakdown of 
the family was reflected in chainsaw movies where 
family members went at each other. Do you think The 
Sixth Sense has fouched on a collective nerve, that of 
people wondering what happens when they die, and 
the fear of leaving things unresolved? 


Yeah, | definitely think that. The main issues one 

would make art about are love, money, death. I didn’t 

write about money in this one //aughs/ but love and 

death, definitely. A monk could get away with not think- 

ing about money, or even not thinking about love, but he 
does think about death. Everybody thinks about death, so 
perhaps that’s the common denominator, and it's not some- 
thing we have an answer to. Money we have an answer to— 
you need more, go get more, how do we get more? Love—how do 

you find a woman, find a guy, fall in love and live happily ever after? 
Death, no one has figured that one out yet. Everyone avoids it, so it’s a sub- 
ject of much lack of discussion, and | think people want to at least have 
some hope that we don’t just go out like a TV screen. 


The vhosts in The Sixth Sense, since they're ghosts that have something 
unresolved, also seem to be a metaphor for trying to do the spiritual 

work you should do while you're alive. Which brings up the posstbili- 
ty that Malcolm s ambition has blinded him somewhat, that hes put 

things, like his wife, second. 


You're close. The ghosts are metaphors for not communicating, When 
you don’t say what you need, or don’t have someone to connect with in 
life, something automatically gets cut off, and you're left wanting to 
finish the sentence. The ghosts are left imagining the things that are 
leaving them unresolved, and those they leave behind are left feeling 
unresolved, too. For example, because of Malcolm's work perhaps, he 
didn’t tell his wife that she was number one in his life. Maybe that’s 
something that he didn’t even know, but they didn’t get to have that dia- 
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“l did 
research into 
cases of childr 2M) like—oh, his mom died and he's weird, or, | hear he 


logue. Then his life ended and they both feel the lack of closure. Each 
ghost has that kind of feeling. If the little girl who felt something was 
wrong in the way her mother was treating her had ever expressed it to her 
dad, she might not have had to come back as a ghost. For the Spanish 
guy on the tape, and most of this got cut in the film, what I told the actor 
was: you're opening up your store, maybe you own a bread store, and 
somebody stabs you and wants your money. You're dying on the sidewalk 
and somebody comes over to see if you're all right, and you're yelling: | 
have to pick up my kid at three, my wife’s not here yet. You have a mil- 
lion open-ended things and all you're saying is: my family is going to 
take care of me, my family is going to take care of me, save me, save me. 
And then you die. If his family was there, he might have been able to go 
in peace because he could have said, are you going to be all right? And 
they would have said, we'll be all right, Pops. 


The film does seem to be about people who arent able to communt- 
cate. And about the fact that we can't address troubled people, like 
Malcolm’ patients. There is a “misunderstood” character in your 
film Praying with Anger, the bully at school, and theres one in 
Wide Awake, a “bad” kid, and in both films its your lead 
character that has sympathy for those troubled characters. 


| always felt more attached to the freak in the corner. | 
wasn't that person, | was more the quiet person that 
observed everyone. But the kid that everyone describes 


never goes out, he doesn’t have a TV, he doesn’t even 


who were talking  — knowshatseinfeldis, orwhatever the talk of te day 
to people who 
had passed 
away.” 


is, | always felt pretty attached to that kid, because at 
least he’s special. | felt that it wasn’t necessarily bad to 
be special, and wanted to show that side of it. 


of how Malcolm would deal with Cole? 


My wife is in a child psychology program at Bryn Mawr, 
and I made up a little questionnaire with questions like: would 
you cry in a session with a patient? What would make you give up a 

patient? How do you tell them? What is the code of conduct for this? | 
handed it to her, her classmates, her teachers, and I got back 15-20 ques- | 
tionnaires. Everyone had very different answers, so it secured for me the | 
idea that therapy is as different as the people giving the therapy. One of 
them would say: Absolutely, | would cry, if it moved me I wouldn't pre- | 
tend it didn’t move me, because that’s how I’m going to have a connec- 
tion with this person. And another person would say: Never, ever, would 
you cry, never let yourself do that. 


Did you research disturbed children, even in terms | 
: 


So the fact that you got a range of responses freed you to create a 
method for Malcolm? 


I felt justified in the things I was doing. The standard gibberish, which | | 
don’t really like, is that you never tell a patient anything personal about | 
yourself, you never talk about your cases with anyone else, ever. But | 
everyone has a husband or a wife or a sister or somebody, and they're 

human beings. So if | was a therapist and | had a really disturbed client, 

| would talk to the person closest to me when I get home. Not because 


— 





you're trying to spread gossip, but because you're trying to understand it, 
it affected you. If 1 had a bad day, let’s say the studio yelled at me, what- 
ever, | would call and talk to my wife. | don’t want her to do anything 
about it, it’s just to express it. So that was a way to humanize the clinical 
nature of Malcolm's job. 


And where did the free association writing come from? 


That came from my mom, who does that kind of writing. She tries to 
zone out and do it. 


How about research into poltergeist phenomena? They say its tied in 
with adolescence, with change. 


I did research into cases of children who were acting strange, who were 
talking to people who had passed away, or had knowledge of things that 
they shouldn't have. One thing that I found really cool, that’s just there in 
areally light way in 7he Sixth Sense, was that children that claimed they 
saw ghosts and talked to spirits were from broken homes, their parents 

had separated or divorced, but they were from single-parent homes across 
the board. What | found cool about it is the arguments on both sides—the 
people who believe, and the people who don’t and say it’s 
because the kids are acting out. In a way, it’s the equivalent 
of throwing something across the room. Getting angry 
causes both parents to come together and say, he’s been 
cutting school, he’s throwing things, he's hitting kids, 

and in a way the family’s come together because of 

his acting out. In the same way, saying, Daddy, 

Mommy, I see someone standing in my room, he's 

wearing a workman’s coat, they're like, «hoa! 


So you found more than just the common story of 
kids having “imaginary friends.” 


Right. You don’t know where this begins and ends. Lots of 

cool stuff, like, a little girl is playing in her room and the 
mother is watching TV in the living room, and the little girl 
will come in and say: she won't play with me anymore. And the 
mom is like, who are you talking about? Just go back and play, stop fool- 
ing around. Not taking it seriously. The coolest element of children who saw 
ghosts is they didn’t think of them as ghosts. They thought of them as peo- 
ple, people who were hurt, people who were angry, people that were playing 
with them, people who told them stories. 


Did that attitude influence your decision as to how to treat the ghosts, 
how to film them, that they would be very realistic? 


Yeah, it had to seem authentic in the sense that they couldn't be glowing. 
Also, | made it very clear in Cole's relationship to Malcolm, that when he 
first meets him, he knows he’s a ghost, but he’s more afraid of him 
because he’s a stranger. He’s more afraid of him because in his life, people 
and entities that come to him are sometimes angry or violent, so he does- 
n't know what kind of person this is. Slowly, over the course of the movie, 
Cole realizes he’s a pretty nice guy and he can maybe help because he 
knows a lot of things. He starts to treat Malcolm as a therapist, not as a 
ghost therapist. But then toward the end of the movie, understanding what 
his job is, Cole understands that not only does he help all these ghosts, 


“Cole 
starts to treat 
Malcolm as a 

therapist, 
not as a ghost 
therapist.” 


he’s helping the one that’s helped him. There was a line in the script that 
| had taken out and didn’t shoot, which we then put back in ADR /au/o- 
mated dialogue replacement], which is in the scene when he’s saying 
good bye to Malcolm. Cole says, | figured out how you can talk to your 
wife. Wait until she’s asleep and then talk to her, and she won't even know 
it. Just that little paragraph, | don’t know why I took it out of the draft. | 
think possibly because | thought it would tip the scales there and people 
would guess, so I was paranoid at that point. But when the film was done, 
I felt | really needed to see Cole take an aggressive stance to help Malcolm 
back, and just do it over his shoulder, casual. 


Its a nice line and it even speaks to the nature of film itself, because 
in some ways films talk to the subconscious. Which brings up anoth- 
er thinge—you had to plant both literal clues and subliminal clues. 


At what point did you come up with the idea to structure the film the 


way you did, where its a mystery and then it doubles back? 


That was about halfway through my drafts, about the fifth draft. [sold it on 
my tenth draft. Which is a nice way to do it, because you don’t want to rely 
on a twist. You want to be able to make a movie and go, well, it’s only 
about a little kid so it better be good. So | came up with the line, 
well, it’s also about a therapist and his wife. Well, you better 
make /ha/ good. And then you go, oh my God, I’ve got this 
great idea! Now you add /ha/ to the whole thing and it 
works on many levels. 


So for five drafts Malcolm doesnt die. How did 
you hit on the idea that he dies? 


| don’t know. At this point in writing, for me, it’s 
kind of a cool, mysterious process, where something 
comes in my head and I go, what's that all about? | 
know there's something to that. So I just keep on 
going. Somewhere deep in the computer of your mind 
vou figure out the answers, but you have to bring it to the 
foreground. Same thing with that idea—I was sitting there 
on the fifth draft going, I'm missing something huge, something 
that’s staring me right in the face, what is it, what is it? And I finally 
figured it out. 





so once you had that revelation, did you then start seeding the script 
with both subliminal and literal clues? 


Not right away. First came the physical thing of stopping, talking to 
everybody about it, which was like, «ghd, if | do that, then Malcolm 
can’t talk to anybody except Cole! The implications of what I was doing 
kept dawning on me, and then | doubted myself, whether | was restrict- 
ing the movie unnecessarily just for a twist. Like, God, I'm hurting this 
scene, that scene. I'm hurting Anna’s character, Is this the right thing to 
do, really? But I just kept holding on to that last moment going, God 
damn, that’s a great last moment! //aughs/ 


Well, it probably forced you to have the characters be more spare than 
you normally would have, but at the same time, with the ripple-back 
effect, you had to create a dual level to each character. For instance, 

Anna is in mourning, andor shes contemplating an adulterous affair: 
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movie unnecessarily 


Right. She had to do things that spoke both to mourning and to the 
symptoms of a disintegrating marriage. So she could only act in the ways 
that those two things crossed. She couldn't wear all-black, because that 
would just be mourning, But watching the wedding video is borderline, 
on the edge, missing what they used to be is kind of the crossroads. 


And developing a friendship at work that could be romantic works 
Jor both aspects. 


Exactly. Also, it’s really important that that guy be kind of innocent. | 
picked someone younger than her, and a little innocent and awkward. So 
vou won't get angry at her for feeling something for him. As opposed to, if 
it was some slick Rick studmuffin or something, then you'd be like, oh 
man, you don’t need Anna. 


Speaking of slick, L only found one ad-libbed line. the one about 
“cheese dick.” which Malcolm says. referring to that guy. 


[laughs] Yeah, Bruce Willis /ho plays Malcolm] would always, on a fourth 
or fifth take, throw in some joke and crack every- 
one up, and that one | kept. 


Its a line that’s almost a reference to 
him as an actor. In Kubrick Fxes 
Wide Shut. /here were little refer- 
ences to Tom Cruise the actor, not 
the part he plays. That Bruce 
Willis line was very funny in 
that same self-referential way. 
What about other little things 
that werent in the script. like the 
parents lifting the video cameras 
and filming the play? Was that a 
process of being inspired on the set? 


“! doubted 
myself whether 
| was restricting the 


just for a twist.” 


That was this process. /waves lo indt- 
cate The Sixth Sense storyboards framed 
on the walls] Storyboarding, Turning the story 
into visuals gives me all these cool ideas. 


So you look at the storyboard shot of the audience watching the play. 
and say, what could | add? 


Yeah, a good gag. We needed some humor, always searching for the 
humor. And some of the humor comes from the visuals. 


/here was also the kid writing on the chalkboard in the class, which 
wasnt in the script. 


That was a storyboard idea. We've got some kids, and [ don’t want to have 
them all in seats. Let’s have one at the board, he’s in trouble, what is he 
writing? He's writing “I will not kick or hit anybody.” It gives you a sense 
of the classroom, and even /ha/ kid’s looking at Cole like he's a freak. 


In terms of some of the major cuts, there was the storyline of Mr. 
Marschal. Thats a lovely part of the script. 

The problem was that you see the answer to the movie before you see the 
problem. You see Cole being what he’s supposed to be, which is a conduit 


between a ghost and a loved one on the planet, helping them communicate 
some unresolved work that the ghost needed to do. In helping Mrs. Marschal 
take her diaries to her husband, she gets to talk to him and tell him every- 
thing she felt about him and their life, and he feels some closure and he can 
deal with the fact that she’s passed on. But that was on page 30 or 40, and 
then on page 60-something, Cole tells Malcolm he sees ghosts. And that's 
where the problem arises. It was ballsy, | shot it and we screened it for audi- 
ences. | just felt it was succeeding for me more than for the audience, and 
that it was hitting more intellectual than emotional. Also, the diaries were a 
little ambiguous, as opposed to, let's say I chose a physical thing like Cole 
pulled a wad of cash out of a shoe box and gave it to Mr. Marschal who was 
about to be evicted. Something direct, specific. A ghost came back to save her 
husband. Whereas the diaries are about awareness. 


It becomes abstract. 


Very abstract. The core of it is abstract, within a plot structure that is very 
abstract, and it’s like, oh my God, everything is too abstract. 


Bul then once you removed the Marschal scene, since that scene is the 
one that gave Malcolm the memory of the waiting room incident... 


| had to take that out, too. But it’s on the DVD! /laughs/ 


So that scene is gone. and then | think you had to move the scene 
where he listens to the tape and the lost 15 seconds . . . 


Yeah, it’s not so much that | had to move it, it was roughly in the same 
place. It was a streamline thing. Here are the things | lost that were real- 
ly hurting me: We lost the reference to Cole knowing German, which | 
thought was really cool because he knew Latin before, and then he hears 
the Spanish tape, and there's a certain sense of, that’s how these kids are 
knowing things, because there are people from other countries talking to 
them. And the visuals of that sequence were really great, it was this 
swirling Steadicam, it opened the movie up and was really beautiful, 
where Mr. Marschal was following this little kid Cole who was weaving 
through parked cars going someplace. It was really cool. And the other 
lost thing was the one connection between Cole and Vincent. 


Which drew Malcolm to the Vincent tape. In the script, you get the sense 
that hes doing some detective work, bes realizing that Vincent did 
something to that couple in the waiting room that helped heal them. 
Then Cole says, | see dead people. And you feel like Malcolm is forgetting 
about all his detective work when be hears that, hes entering a state of 
denial, like when hes out in the street and rather than believe Cole. he 
says: the kid sees hallucinations. He derails himself. loses ground. 


It was one more detective step skipped, but | was sensing that because of 
the slow pace of the movie, that was five minutes of people thinking, 
what's going on here? How does Cole know what's in the vent? Who is 
this old man? What's in the diaries? All these open-ended questions. So 
there was a big burden on the movie and the audience. And when | 
pulled it out, | got all the benefit of streamlining it, and I didn’t have 
any new negatives. The second preview was about me seeing whether Mr. 
Marschal would have a negative effect coming out, and there wasn't one. 


Also, if you see the collective ghosts as one character, that every time 


you see this “collective character.” the ghost character that has many 
faces, it should always move a step forward. And that was kind of a 
redundant thing, of learning to help someone tivice in a row. 


That, and another scene, and all of this is on the DVD, but the scene where 
he plays with the toy soldiers was so heavy a scene, it turned out to be too 
dramatic. | was sad to lose it. These toys are actually people he’s met, he’s 
met soldiers that talked to him, like, hey little boy, where's Troop 747 And he's 
like, what? And they're like, Troop 74, [can’t find my troop, and T need to get 
back to my wife, she’s got a little baby and I've got to see her, I've got to get 
back. What are you doing here anyway, kid? So those are the kinds of conver- 
sations Cole’s been having, And it’s been bothering him, because he’s such a 
compassionate kid, and so, like all children, they act out in their play. 


That also cycles into a real thing, that kids displace emotion into their 
loys. All these elements work even if you want to see the whole movie 
as a hallucination. Because | guess it is possible it all takes place 
within a second of Malcolm's mind. 


It's all a dream, ves. [laughs] 


Like Occurrence at Owl Creek Bridge. 7hat giay thinks he didnt die. has 
a whole happy escape fantasy and then comes back just as his neck 
snaps. So you could see The Sixth Sense as being a hallucination that 
lakes place when Malcolm, on his way out. thinks, | wish Vd saved 
Vincent, and creates a whole fantasy where he gets to save Cole. 


Right, and this kid Cole really never existed. 


Jacob's Ladder also has that sense of someone who is dead and 
doesn t know it. 


That was making me nervous, because | knew people were really upset by 
that movie, and didn’t understand that movie, and that scared me to 
death because we had a similar twist at the end, so | was really nervous 
about it. Again, it goes to the point of the Mr. Marschal scenes, scenes 
where vou have to understand, in an abstract way, what's going on, and 
then inside that something more abstract is going on. People start to get 
detached when they are confused. Confusion is not good. You can feel a 
lot of things—anger, sadness, all kinds of things—but confusion is 
definitely not good for an audience member. 


dou did a lot of interesting things, from script to film. with overlaps. 
dou layered the scene where Coles mom finds the free-associative 
writing, with the actual session when they talk about it. It made it 
seem like she called Malcolm and told him about it. 


I did a couple of those for the sake of speed, sometimes because I felt | 
was being redundant. But mostly because | felt a combination made both 
scenes stronger. 


And it gave a visual to a talking scene. 


Right. The biggest example of that, and the one I'm most proud of figur- 
ing out, is the scene when Malcolm says, | can’t be a doctor anymore. In 
the first part of it, Cole says, what do you want more than anything? Mal- 
colm says, | want to talk to my wife again the way she and | used to talk. 
So he’s referencing his wife, and in the previous scene, because of the way 


| shot it and because you can’t really see him looking at her, because | 
wanted it to be a surprise, it wasn't as powerful on its own, just watching 
her almost hooking up with this guy. So putting the scenes together, 
where he’s referencing what he was doing that afternoon, it kept vou in 
his mind, knowing what was in his mind when he slammed the door. 


One other scene that was cut that | thought was quite a loss, was the 
very first time that Cole and Matcolm speak, the whole Green 
Lantern underwear rap, and Malcolm answering for Cole in Coles 
voice. It showed Malcolm s talent with patients. 


| loved that. That's the difference between writing and directing. On 
paper, that was one of my favorite moments of writing. That came from 
talking to therapists—What do you do if a kid stonewalls you? And one 
said, sometimes | just talk it out myself. So that’s one of the images that 
came into my head—t'll just have the conversation without you, and 
you jump right in. | loved it as a writing thing and | thought it was a 
slam. The problem was, it went on and on with very interesting stuff, but 
the movie just stopped. You just felt, what is this movie about? Are we 
going to see two people talking the whole 

movie? | could feel myself, and the whole 

audience, kind of go, what is this? 
Because they have no idea what 
kind of movie this is—is it a hor- 
ror movie, is ita love story, is ita 
mystery, is it a therapy drama? 

You have more patience when 

vou read a screenplay. Very 

rarely, if it's written well, are you 
like, wow, it’s too auch of a 

good thing. If vou ever hear that 
the beginning’s long in a script, 
you're not writing it well. You can 
have great scenes, but when you're 
directing them, it’s just too much. Wrong 

place, wrong timing, and it's tough. When an 

audience member feels they're about to see a long dialogue scene, they 
shift and get ready and go, ooookay, here we go. [laughs] 


“Anna 
had to do things 
that spoke both to 
mourning and to a 
disintegrating 
marriage.” 


some of the most intricate scenes to design were when Malcolm was 


falking, and since no one can bear a ghost, no one can respond. | 
noticed his lines got cut from the scene where hes butting in when 


you were interrogating the mother (Shyamalan plays the doctor]. 


| was just so good as an actor, | felt like | should let myself go and | gave 
myself free rein. /laughs] No. | had such a hard time writing that scene, 
because any way | wrote it felt like | had seen it before in generic hospi- 
tal stuff. | felt like, fim watching 84. Elsewhere or ER or some TV show 
where we've seen this. | was just paring it down, and so she lost a lot of 
dialogue, too, | lost dialogue and Bruce lost his dialogue. But the scene 
prior to that I didn’t shoot, which | don’t even know if it's in the script, 
which is in the operating room. 


Thats not in the script. 


It’s in the sale script. After Cole is locked in the closet, there's a scene in 
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the operating room. Malcolm and Lynn /Coles mother] are looking 
through the glass, and my character, the doctor, is putting a spinal into 
Cole to test for meningitis, because that's what you do when a kid is 
unconscious and his brain is swelling, you want to do a quick test of the 
spinal fluid to see if there’s an infection, and it's a gruesome thing to put 
a huge needle into a kid and the kid is usually screaming if he gets a 
glimpse of it. Malcolm's character is explaining the procedure to Lynn, 
and you think it’s totally normal. He's like, right now the doctor's doing 
this, and he’s going to be all right. You see Cole crying, looking at his 
mom, screaming, and Lynn's crying, 


But that’s wonderful, because if your audience ts gelling suspicious 
at that point, a scene like that makes Malcolm seem more solid. 


You would think what you said is true, but it's not that way at all. The 
moment you buy the story, on the bench in the beginning, it's not a sus- 
picious thing anymore. | do put weird things in, like the red doorknob, 
stuff where you wonder, what's going on? And of course, if you went after 
the fifth week of release of 7he Sixth Sense and heard that it's a surprise 
ending, you're going to be looking for something. But we showed it to a 
thousand people beforehand, and no one was near guessing. They didn’t 
know there was something to look for, they thought this was a straight 
movie. But the reason | took that hospital scene out before | even went to 
the shooting script, is | felt it was too familiar to 7he Exorcist—the little 
girl in the operating room and the mother staring. | didn’t want to have 
such a blatant reference to another movie. | also felt, when Malcolm 
comes to the hospital room and talks to Cole, | didn’t want the point of 
Cole’s exhaustion and suffering to be because he’s a kid who went 
through a tough procedure. It should be because of what happened in 
that closet, which we can’t deal with and can’t help him. So it was 
important to take that out. | felt we were pushing buttons, making kids 
suffer, Would it have been really provocative and, in retrospect, great? 
Yeah. But there were an equal amount of reasons to take it out. 


Lines that become fascinating are the ones that can be read tivo ways. 
like, “you have an hour.” Also, the design of that scene in Coles home, the 
decision to have Cole and his mother whisper, on one level reads as inti- 
macy, and in another way reads that they don't want this guy Malcolm 
fo hear them. Bul then “you have one hour,” one hour until dinner, or 
one hour with the shrink? It speaks to why people go back and back to the 
movie—heres a film everyone can have fun deconstructing. 


Yeah, that was the intent of the movie. In my mind I did it for that, but] 
didn’t realize it was going to be such a big thing, | thought that some 
people would go back and see it again, but I didn’t realize everybody— 


So that was a surprise? 


Well, the level that it has become is. When | came up with the idea, | told 
my editor, this might be one of the great twist endings in movie history, 
like Psycho and Planet of the Apes, in that what you just saw you didn't 
see, But in none of those films did you go back and see it again. So I left 
it at that, which was that, even if | pull it off at that level, it would be 
accepted just like those films: “wow, I didn’t know he was the killer” or 
“1 didn’t know we were on earth” or “I didn’t know about his death.” 
Someone told me that it’s the first repeat-viewing adult film, maybe 


ever, Whereas kids are repeat-viewing fiends, and Zilanic, because of its 
teenage viewers, had a lot of repeat viewings. But if you look at the top 
movie money-makers of all time, very few of them were repeat adult-view- 
ers. And certainly we're the highest among them. 


| realized there was something going on, in terms of a “phenome- 
non,” when | was eavesdropping at my gym. Two bodybuilders next 
to me were saying things like “theres a shadow on the wall” and 
“no, you cant see his shadow” and they start arguing. And they're 
like, “wait until the video comes out, I'll prove it to you.” And 1 
realized these guys were having a battle about one frame of The 
Sixth Sense. 


It's really cool. It caused a fantastic reaction. What | love about it, more 
than the twist, is it causes such an intimate relationship between me and 
the audience that is ongoing, and very 

personal. People that really love it 

are crazy about it, and it’s theirs. 

| walk down the street and 
somebody stops me and 
says “good luck at the 
Oscars, you got it, there's 
no God if you don't get 
it.” And I'm like, don’t 


“! wanted 
to create a sense of 
the ghosts Cole sees 


talk like that! But it’s getting closer and 
sweet the way they talk 

about it, and personalize closer and closer 
it like it’s theirs. It’s not 

like, | went to see your to him. ” 


movie, it’s like, ova" movie 

because there was an interaction. 

The details become curious. On first 

viewing, | wondered—ahy is he putting 

this red doorknob in my face? Only in the last shot does it make sense, 


you move it down six inches and see the table blocking the door: 


It took so much time and effort to do that; we had to build that whole 
room just so [ could get that doorknob in there; | had to construct the 
stairs so we can see into the living room. And then get the camera height 
just right so we could scoot the table underneath. It's not something you 
can do spontaneously, like, hmmm, let’s put a doorknob over here and 
later show a table. It all had to be planned out, almost like a stunt. 


Was there a certain sense of terror that you were putting all this effort 
into something that hung on a twist ending working, tricking people? 
Or were you pretty confident it would work? 


The actors and the studio had it on their minds a lot—are we going to 
fool people? But | was confident no one was going to guess it. I was like, 
it’s not even a possibility. Generally, if the point of a movie is, who's the 
killer?, and then at the end, the killer is someone you didn’t expect, still, 
the point of every scene is, who's the killer? So when you go back to see it, 
it’s not as enjoyable because you already know who the killer is. But in 
this film, the point is not, why am I [the audience] feeling so weird? There 
are little things, like the doorknob, but they all had duel meanings, so you 
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can also watch it as a movie about a relationship falling apart. It didn’t 
have just one purpose, which is the mystery of why Malcolm feels so weird. 
If that was the sole reason, the movie might not be so enjoyable on the 
second viewing, because you'd go, you're dead, Malcolm, move on. 


Did the dual meanings affect the performances? Did Bruce Willis have 
to develop a body language that spoke both to “l'm dead” and. . . 


No, | just avoided it. | thought it would be too confusing to talk in terms 
of that for him, the duality of his character. 


Although theres a certain passivity lo his performance. He didnt 
jump around or move around a lot. 


Well, | said to him, you can’t pick that up, put that down. 
Because a ghost can't touch anything. 


A pen would rise in the air! If he’s at the restaurant and pulls a chair out, 

everyone would be like, daaabbh! [laughs] and run screaming, includ- 

ing his wife. So we had the chair pulled out a little bit, and he just sat 
down and scooted in. 


™ ' And he also couldnt change his 
We’re clothes. Although he has that 
sweatshirt sometimes that she 


dancing that line€ save sim that nigh 
of, is he really \chaivwisieint 
seeing ghosts or Is 


first, I was going to be really 
anal about the clothes, but | 
he imagining all 
of this?” 


just said, you know, the 
clothes he has that day. 


Did you have to try not to shoot 
him from the back, so you 
wouldnt see the blood? 


When he has his shirt on only, | never shot him from 
the back, right. But that was something we were aware of all the time. 


The dinner scene was interesting. It the longest sustained scene where 
Malcolm s talking and no ones answering. | noticed that shooting over 
her shoulder probably helped, because you didnt have to hold on her 
non-reaction for too long. 


Right. That was carefully thought out, that tight shot. On the DVD I walk 
through the storyboard of what I was thinking in that scene, because it 
was probably the closest we were dancing to coughing up the secret. In 
the first half of the scene he’s very self-involved, so he’s not really concen- 
trating on his wife. He's like, I didn’t have a good day at work, blah blah 
blah. Then when the check comes and she grabs it, he interprets it as, 
she’s mad at me. Then he apologizes and apologizes, and she says 
“happy anniversary,” and he’s like, ahbbh. 


You have her look up a few times, so it could be at anything. 


[ played it that she was having her anniversary dinner where they usually 
go, she orders the same things, and she’s really pissed at herself, she feels 


really stupid—you got dressed up in this beautiful red dress, you came 
and sat alone, you are like some freak, why can’t you let go of this man? 
You're acting as if he’s here, which he is. And that’s why she can’t let go, 
because she keeps feeling her husband is right there. 


Some of her scenes got trimmed. 


Two of her scenes got cut. Mostly because the less you see the better, and 
it was eerier to just quietly watch her be distant, and having this affair, 
than getting to know her too much. Also, | didn’t shoot those scenes par- 
ticularly well, so | took them out. 


You developed a palette of general ghostliness, of atmospherics, in 
terms of the shots of people seeing things in mirrors or through glass 
or hearing voices echo in the distance. like the children playing out- 
side. All those things added up to a feeling of ghostliness. 


Yeah, that was the job of the movie. We knew exactly what we were trying 
to do in insinuating the “sixth sense” world, and we didn’t go overboard, 
we kept it really light. But from the storyboarding, where we would find a 
reflection, to the sound design, which is really key and probably the most 
underrated part of 7he Sixth Sense, that stuff lightly, gently touched every 
scene. We used breaths, human breaths, someone going /evhales/ for 
every scene in the movie, and we used a lot of human breaths instead of 
wind noises to accentuate movements. Just to give the sense that in every 
room everywhere, there are presences, and whenever people got quiet, 
you could hear those breaths. 


Certain camera movements help, shots of wind through trees. Afler he 
was shot, and the camera goes up into the overhead shot, 1 thought. is his 
spirit leaving his body? Its film language for “spirit leaves body.” 


They put that in the trailer and I was scared people were going to guess 
that. Especially out of context, it was even more so, him going whoosh! | 
was a little worried about that. And we used a lot of visuals, like the tran- 
sition at the end when he realized he was dead, he turns and sees his wife 
breathing cold air, and he leans back against the wall and the wall has 
this flower wallpaper pattern, and he goes back in close-up and the pil- 
lows he’s on have the exact same wallpaper pattern. A visual transition 
that he sank back into the wall onto a pillow without a cut. 


In the script theres more of a sense of panic when he realizes hes 
dead. In the film, its a quicker acceptance of death. 


One of the issues was, wouldn't he have enough information to be able 
to handle this, at this point in the movie, just a little bit better than | 
wrote in the screenplay, where he was like aaaaah! Which would be 
more like the reaction he would have on page five. So more of an under- 
standing and more of a, no, no, no, no, this is not right. It's all coming 
together and he has all the pieces, and he’s just like, no don’t tell me! As 
opposed to, fuck, | can’t believe it! //acghs/ 


You added those quick flashbacks? 


That was important. Everybody gasps and is totally wigged out and like, oh 
my God, he was dead! And maybe | pulled off one of the great sleight-of- 
hands ever on film, but now forge! about it. So it became, how do we get 
them to now forget about it? Continued on page 184 
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EXT. BRAMFORD — DAY — AUGUST 1, 1965 
Panoramic of New York from a high building, finishing on 
the Bramford. 


GUY and ROSEMARY WOODHOUSE enter the main gate of 
the Bramford. 


EXT. BRAMFORD ENTRANCE HALL — DAY 
MR. NICKLAS is a small and dapper man, fingers missing from 
both hands. 


MR. NICKLAS Oh, an actor. (Ringing for the elevator with his 
middle finger) We're very popular with actors. Have I seen you 
in anything? 


GUY Let's see. | did Hamlet a while back, didn’t I, Liz? And then we 
made 7he Sandpiper . .. 


ROSEMARY He’s joking, he was in Lather and Nobody Loves an 
Albatross and a lot of television plays and commercials. 


The elevator doors slide open. They enter. 
MR. NICKLAS That's where the money is, isn’t it? The commercials. 
ROSEMARY Jes. 
GUY And the artistic thrill, too. 


Rosemary gives him a pleading look; he gives back one of 
stunned innocence and then makes a leering vampire face at the 
top of Mr. Nicklas’ head. 


INT. ELEVATOR — DAY 
Oak-paneled, with a shining brass handrail — is run by a uni- 
formed Negro boy, DIEGO, with a locked-in-place smile. 


MR. NICKLAS Seven. (7 Rosemary and Guy) Originally the small- 
est apartment was a 77/e—they've been broken up into fours, fives 
and sixes. Seven E is a four that was originally the back part of a ten. 
It has the original master bedroom for its living room, another bed- 
room for its bedroom and two servants’ rooms thrown together for its 
dining room or second bedroom. Do you have children? 


ROSEMARY \Ve plan to. 


The elevator stops and DIEGO, smiling, chivies it down, up and 
down again for a closer alignment. 


INT. HALLWAY — DAY 

Dimly lighted, walled and carpeted in dark green. They pass a 

sculptured green door marked Seven B. A WORKMAN is fitting 
a peephole into it. He looks at them and turns back to the cut- 
out hole. 


Mr. Nicklas leads the way to the right and then to the left, 
through short branches of dark green hallway. The wallpaper is 
rubbed away and curling inward in places. One of the bulbs in a 
cut-glass sconce is dead. The dark green carpet is patched with 
light green tape. Guy looks at Rosemary and lifts his eyebrows in 
mock outrage. She looks away and smiles brightly with an I-love- 
it-everything’s-lovely expression. 


MR. NICKLAS The previous tenant, Mrs. Gardenia, passed away only a 


few days ago and nothing has been moved yet. Her son asked me to 
say that some of the furniture can be had practically for the asking. 


They reach the door of apartment Seven E. 
ROSEMARY Did she die in the apartment? Not that it— 


MR. NICKLAS Oh, no, in a hospital. (\/r. Nicklas presses the pearl 
bell-button. The name L. Gardenia is mounted above it on black 
plastic) She'd been in a coma for weeks. (He turns a key in the lock. 
Despite lost fingers he works the knob and throws the door 
smartly) After you, please. She was very old and passed away without 
ever waking. 


INT. THE APARTMENT — DAY 

Four rooms divided two and two on either side of a narrow central 
hallway that extends in a straight line from the front door. The first 
room on the right is the kitchen. It has a six-burner gas stove with 
two ovens, a mammoth refrigerator, a monumental sink, dozens of 
cabinets, a high ceiling and a window on Seventh Avenue. On a 
chrome table, roped bales of Fortune and Musical America. Oppo- 
site the kitchen, another room with windows facing onto a narrow 
courtyard, which has apparently been used as combination study 
and greenhouse. Hundreds of small plants, dying and dead, stand 
on jerry-built shelves under spirals of unlighted fluorescent tubing; 
in their midst a roll-top desk spilled over with books and papers. 


As they are looking through the apartment, Mr. Nicklas continues: 


MR. NICKLAS I'll be grateful to go that way myself when the time 
comes. She was chipper right to the end. She'd been one of the first 
women lawyers in New York State. 


Rosemary nudges Guy and indicates the desk. She leaves Guy 
and Mr. Nicklas and goes to it, stepping over a shelf of withered 
brown fronds. She touches the old wood. It is a handsome desk, 
broad and gleaming with age. On mauve paper, graceful blue pen- 
manship: “... than merely the intriguing pastime | believed it to 
be, | can no longer associate myself . . .” Rosemary catches her- 
self snooping and looks up at Mr. Nicklas. 


ROSEMARY Is this for sale? 
MR. NICKLAS | don’t know. | could find out for you. 
GUY It’s a beauty. 
ROSEMARY Isnt it? 
She looks about, smiling. 
MR. NICKLAS It would make an ideal nursery. 


ROSEMARY White and yellow wallpaper would brighten it tremen- 
dously. 


She looks at the closet filled with potted seedlings. 
GUY What are all those? 
ROSEMARY Herbs, mostly. (Pointing) Mint. Basil. 


Further along the hall is a guest closet on the left and, on the 
right, a wide archway opening into the living room. Two large bay 
windows, small fireplace and high oak bookshelves. 





ROSEMARY Oh, Guy! 


She finds Guy’s hand and squeezes it. 
GUY Mmm. (Noncommittally but squeezing back her hand) 


MR. NICKLAS The fireplace works, of course. 


Mr. Nicklas, standing behind them, turns to the bedroom oppo- 
site. Its windows are facing on to the same narrow courtyard as 
those of the study. The bathroom is beyond the living room; big 
and full of bulbous white brass-knobbed fixtures. 


ROSEMARY It's a marvelous apartment! I love it! 
GUY What she's trying to do is get you to lower the rent. 


MR. NICKLAS (S77/in7z) We would raise it if we were allowed. Apart- 
ments with this kind of charm— 


Mr. Nicklas stops short and looks at a mahogany secretary at the 
head of the central hallway. 


MR. NICKLAS That's odd. There's a closet behind that secretary. I'm 
sure there is. 


Mr. Nicklas goes closer to the secretary. Guy stands on tiptoe. 
GUY You're right. 
ROSEMARY She moved it. It used to be there. 


She points to a peaked silhouette left ghost-like on the wall near 
the bedroom door, and the deep prints of four ball feet in the bur- 
gundy carpet. Faint scuff-trails curve and cross from the four 
prints to the secretary's feet, where they stand now against the 
narrow adjacent wall. 


MR. NICKLAS Give me a hand, will you? 


Guy and Mr. Nicklas, between them, work the secretary bit by bit 
back toward its original place. 


GUY | see why she went into a coma. 


MR. NICKLAS She couldn't have moved this by herself. She was 
eighty-nine. 


Rosemary looks doubtfully at the closet door they have uncovered. 
ROSEMARY Should we open it? Maybe her son should. 


The secretary lodges in its four footprints. Mr. Nicklas massages 
his hands. 


MR. NICKLAS I'm authorized to show the apartment. 


He goes to the door and opens it. The closet is nearly empty; a 
vacuum cleaner at one side and four wood boards at the other. 
The overhead shelf is stacked with blue and green bath towels. 


GUY Whoever she locked in got out. 
MR. NICKLAS She probably didn’t need five closets. 
ROSEMARY Why would she cover up her vacuum cleaner and her towels? 


MR. NICKLAS (Shrvgeing) | don’t suppose we'll ever know. She may 


have been getting senile, after all. (Svziles) Is there anything else? 
ROSEMARY Yes. What about the laundry facilities? 
EXT. SEVENTH AVENUE — DAY 
Rosemary and Guy walk along. 
ROSEMARY It's cheaper than the other. 
GUY It’s one room less, honey. 
They walk in silence for a moment. 
ROSEMARY 11's better located. 
GUY God, ves. | could walk to all the theatres. 
ROSEMARY Oh, Guy. Let's take it! Please! That living room could 
be—oh please, let’s take it, all right? 
GUY Well, sure. If we can get out of the other lease. 
INT. NEW YORK CAFE — DAY 
Rosemary sitting at a table. There are two Bloody Marys in front 
of her. She is looking anxiously at the telephone booth at the end 


of the room. Guy is inside the booth talking on the phone. Rose- 
mary at the table. She keeps her fingers crossed. 


A PREGNANT WOMAN passes in a navy blue dress, followed by 
her MOTHER, carrying packages. Rosemary watches them. 


JOAN JELLICO, a red-haired girl, waves to Rosemary from a table 
opposite. Rosemary waves back. Joan Jellico mimes I'll-come-to- 
see-you. A starved-looking, waxen-faced MAN facing Joan Jellico 
turns to look at Rosemary. 


Rosemary looks toward the telephone booth again. Guy is on his 
way back, biting back a grin. 


ROSEMARY \es’ 
GUY The lease is void. We'll get back the deposit. 
ROSEMARY Whit did you tell them? 

Guy sits down. A waitress brings sandwiches. 


GUY I'm leaving for Vietnam on a U.S.O. tour and you're going to 
Omaha to stay with your folks. 


ROSEMARY Is that all? 


GUY No. When I'm in Saigon I'm to keep an eye open for Lieutenant 
Hartman of the Marine Corps. 


Joan Jellico reaches the table and bends over it. 
JOAN Iii! 
Guy turns to see who it Is. 
GUY Joan! 
JOAN Where have you been hiding? 
ROSEMARY Ilow’s Dick? 
JOAN Okay. 
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GUY Sit down. 


JOAN (/nidicates over shoulder) Vm with my agent. How are 
vou doing? 


ROSEMARY Guess what? We've just got an apartment in 
the Bramford. 

JOAN You haven't! I'd de to live in the Bramford. 
ROSEMARY | 111 so excited. 


JOAN (Looks over ber shoulder) Call me, Rosemary, I'll help 
you move. 


INT. HUTCH’S APARTMENT — KITCHEN — NIGHT — AUGUST 5, 1965 
Small, well-equipped and slightly old-fashioned. 


Guy is leaning against a tall refrigerator, glass of wine in his 
hand. Rosemary is sitting on a stool, also with wine. HUTCH, 
wearing an apron and one oven glove, is bent double, looking in 
the oven. He is English, has a broad shiny face and a few strands 
of wetted-down hair combed crossways over his skull. 


HUTCH | was tempted to write the management that you were drug 
addicts and litterbugs. 


Rosemary and Guy laugh. 
HUTCH Instead, | lied and said that you'd be wonderful tenants. 
ROSEMARY You're great, Hutch. 
HUTCH | hope, though, that I can talk you out of it. 
GUY (7 Rosemary) He's pulling your leg. 
HUTCH I'm not indeed. 


Hutch straightens up, red-faced, perspiring, holding a large 
joint of lamb. 


GUY Gee, that looks great. 


Hutch, holding the joint out in front of him, leads the way into 
the other room. 


This is small, dark and neat. There is an inscribed photo of Win- 
ston Churchill and a period sofa. Two bridge tables, each with its 
typewriter and piles of paper. There is another table at the side, 
laid for dinner and looking out of place. Hutch goes to the table 
and puts down the joint. 


HUTCH Are you aware that the Bramford had rather an unpleasant 
reputation early in the century? 


Hutch looks at them; Rosemary sits down and Guy !s pouring 
more wine into the glasses. Hutch starts carving. 


HUTCH It’s where the Trench sisters performed their little dietary 
experiments and Keith Kennedy held his parties. Adrian Marcato lived 
there, too; so did Pearl Ames. 


GUY 
Who were the Trench sisters? 


ROSEMARY 
Who was Adrian Marcato? 


HUTCH The Trench sisters were two proper Victorian ladies. They 
cooked and ate several young children, including a niece. 


GUY Lovely: 


HUTCH Adrian Marcato practiced witchcraft. He made quite a splash 
in the nineties, announcing he had conjured up the living Satan. 
Apparently people believed him; so they attacked and nearly killed 
him in the Bramford lobby. 


ROSEMARY You re joking, 


HUTCH liter the Keith Kennedy business began, and by the twenties 
the house was half-empty. 


GUY | knew about Keith Kennedy, | didn’t know Marcato lived there. 
ROSEMARY (S/ucddering) And those sisters! 
Hutch sits down and they start eating. 
HUTCH World War Two filled the place up again. 
ROSEMARY \iinm. Terrific. 
GUY The house? 
ROSEMARY The lamb. 
HUTCH It was called Black Bramford. 
ROSEMARY But— awful things happen in erery apartment house. 


HUTCH The house happens to have a high incidence of unpleasant 
happenings. Why deliberately enter a danger zone? 


GUY Danger zone! Sounds like something out of your boys’ stories. 
You sust be kidding. 


HUTCH | «im honestly trying to talk you out of it. 
GUY Well, Jesus, Hutch— 


HUTCH (io to the Wyoming or the Osborne if you're dead set on nine- 
teenth-century splendor. 


ROSEMARY The Wyoming is co-op. The Osborne is going to be 
torn down. 


They eat for a moment in silence. 


HUTCH In 959 a dead infant was found wrapped in newspaper In 
the basement. 


GUY You really rouse my appetite! 
HUTCH Hive some more wine. 


Hutch refills the glasses. 


EXT. STREET IN FRONT OF CARPET STORE — DAY - AUGUST 15, 1965 
Rosemary and Joan Jellico stand looking in the window. They 
have parcels and magazines in their hands. 


INT. STORE — FABRIC DEPARTMENT — DAY 
Rosemary and Joan Jellico are ploughing their way through cur- 





tain fabrics, hung like flags side by side. 


INT. STORE — ESCALATOR — DAY 

Rosemary and Joan Jellico standing on the escalator, going up, 
their arms piled high with packages and bags. They wave to 
ELISE DUNSTAN going down on the other escalator. 


INT. STORE — BEDDING DEPARTMENT — DAY 
Rosemary lies on a huge bed, bouncing up and down. Elise Dun- 
stan, Joan Jellico and a SALESMAN stand watching her. 


ROSEMARY (Si//in72 1p) This is too big. (She looks al the Salesman 
and points to a bed opposite) What about this one? 


JOAN Oh no. You want a king-size bed. 


SALESMAN (oi/ing fo the smaller bed) \t your husband is not a 
heavy person, this is quite comfortable for two people. 


JOAN What happens if there are three? 
SALESMAN What do you mean? The baby? 
The girls burst into laughter. 


INT. GUY AND ROSEMARY’'S APARTMENT — DUSK — AUGUST 20, 1965 
Guy and Rosemary enter. He is carrying a lamp and a shopping 
bag. Rosemary pulls the key out of the door and follows Guy 
along the hallway. The apartment is empty, except for a few 
pieces of furniture in the den, from Mrs. Gardenia’s son. The 
rooms are dark and full of shadows. Faint blue light comes 
through the windows. Guy turns into the living room, Rosemary 
to the bedroom; there are many packages spread on the floor 
(results of the shopping) and a solitary vanity. Rosemary kneels, 
opens a wooden crate and pulls out three plates from the 
shavings. Guy comes in; she hands him the plates and starts 
putting back the shavings. We hear a woman's voice from behind 
the wall. 


MRS. CASTEVET /0..8.) Roman? Bring me in some root beer when 
you come! 


Guy and Rosemary look at each other. 
GUY | didn’t know they were still making Ma-and-Pa-kettle movies. 


He goes back to the living room. Rosemary follows him. On her 
way, she stops and looks toward the closet at the end of the hall- 
way. She goes to it and opens it slowly. She takes out one of the 
four boards leaning against the side, turns it and looks at it. Guy 
has plugged in the lamp in the living room and a light comes 
through the archway. 


ROSEMARY I ley, these are shelves! 


Rosemary brings a shelf into the living room, puts it on the floor; 
they picnic on it — tuna sandwiches and beer ~ sitting on the rug. 


ROSEMARY Let's make love! 


They unplug the lamp, strip and start making love. Wide-eyed 
with fear, Guy hisses. 


GUY Shh! | hear—the Trench sisters chewing! 








Rosemary hits him on the head, hard. 


INT. GUY AND ROSEMARY’S APARTMENT — DAY — AUGUST 25, 1965 
Big splash of paint on the wall; the PAINTERS are working in the 
living room. The CARPET LAYER unrolls carpet on the floor in the 
bedroom. THREE WORKMEN are carrying an enormous bed and 
chairs in the hallway. A PAPERHANGER, grumbling, hangs wall- 
paper in the bedroom. 


Rosemary, standing on a table, hangs curtains in the den. We 
hear the sound of a television commercial. 


COMMERCIAL ANNOUNCER /().8.) Discover the swinging world of 
Yamaha... 


Rosemary drops everything, jumps down from the table and hun- 
kers down in front of the television set. She waits for Guy to 
appear. When the commercial is finished, she switches off. 


INT. KITCHEN — DUSK — AUGUST 30, 1965 

Completely furnished and equipped. Rosemary is washing salad. 
There are preparations for dinner on the table. A large potted 
plant stands on the fridge and a smaller one on the floor. 


Guy comes in. Rosemary, holding her dripping hands away, kisses 
him. She points to the large plant. 


ROSEMARY From Joan and Dick Jellico. (Pointing to the smaller 
one) From your agent. 


GUY Alan? Stingy bastard. 


Rosemary turns and picks up a telegram, holding it carefully by 
the corner with her wet hand. She hands it to Guy. 


ROSEMARY From Hutch. 
Guy looks at it. 


GUY (S/riking a pose) The Bramtord will change from a bad 
house to a good house when one of its doors is marked R. and 
G. Woodhouse.” 


They both collapse in laughter. 


INT. SEVENTH FLOOR HALLWAY — DAY — SEPTEMBER 5, 1965 
Rosemary steps out of the elevator, carrying a large roll of gingham 
contact paper. On the left, the GOULDS, a middle-aged couple, 
are coming out of an apartment door. 


MR. GOULD (Calling foward the elevator) Hold it, hold it, please! 


They run toward the elevator, smiling at Rosemary. Rosemary 
smiles back at them. When the rolling gate closes, Rosemary goes 
to see their names on the door of their apartment. It says: MR. and 
MRS. GOULD. Rosemary turns back in her own direction, and 
passing the door opposite the elevator, Seven A, looks for the name 
around the doorbell. There is no sign of any. Rosemary bends down 
and looks at the pile of mail on the doorstep. There are six to eight 
letters, with stamps of different countries. The name reads MR. R. 
CASTEVET. A VOICE behind the door can be HEARD. 


MRS. CASTEVET /0.5.) Terry? Where's Terry? 
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Rosemary straightens up and moves on and looks at the door 
of Seven B. There is a little golden plate: MESSRS. DUBIN 
and DeVORE. 


INT. GUY AND ROSEMARY’S APARTMENT — DUSK 

Rosemary is in the closet at the end of the hallway. She is stick- 
ing the gingham contact paper on the top shelf. The shelves 
below are already finished. 


Guy comes in. Rosemary shows him the shelves. 
ROSEMARY |.00k! 
GUY Great. 

They kiss. 

INT. KITCHEN — NIGHT 


Rosemary and Guy. He's eating a sandwich, with a newspaper 
open at the theatrical page, and a can of beer in front of him. 


ROSEMARY I've seen those people, the Goulds. 
GUY Mim. 


ROSEMARY And Ma and Pa Kettle’s name is Castevet. They get a lot of 
mail. Who were Ma and Pa Kettle anyway? 


Guy, reading, doesn’t answer. Rosemary waits for a moment. 
ROSEMARY Guy’ 
GUY Yes, honey. 
ROSEMARY (li, never mind! 


INT. BASEMENT LAUNDRY ROOM — DAY - SEPTEMBER 10, 1965 
Prison-like with steamy brick walls, bulbs in cages and scores of 
deep double sinks in iron-mesh cubicles. Rosemary is sitting 
reading The New Yorker next to an operating machine. TERRY, a 
girl Rosemary's age, enters. She !s dark-haired and looks like 
Anna Maria Alberghetti. Terry carries a yellow plastic laundry bas- 
ket. She nods at Rosemary and then, not looking at her, goes to 
one of the machines and begins feeding dirty clothes into it. 


Rosemary stares at the girl. Terry finishes putting in the clothes, 
closes the door, starts the machine; the water begins to fill up. 


Terry turns and catches Rosemary's look and smiles questioningly. 


ROSEMARY I'm sorry. | thought you were Anna Maria Alberghetti, 
I'm sorry. 


Terry blushes and looks at the floor. 


TERRY It’s all right. Lot of people think I'm Anna Maria. I don't see 
any resemblance. 


ROSEMARY [Do you know her? 
TERRY \o. 


Terry wipes her hand on her shorts and steps forward, holding 
vt Out. 


TERRY I'm Terry Gionoffrio. 


Rosemary smiles and shakes hands. 


ROSEMARY I'm Rosemary Woodhouse. We're new tenants here. 


TERRY I'm staying with Mr. and Mrs, Castevet. Seventh floor. P'm their 
guest, sort of, since June. 


ROSEMARY Oh, our apartment used to be the back part of yours. 
TERRY (h, for goodness’ sake. }oz took the old lady's apartment! Mrs.— 
ROSEMARY Gardenia. 


TERRY (Gardenia. She was a good friend of the Castevets. She used to 
grow herbs and things and bring them in for Mrs. Castevet to cook with. 


ROSEMARY | ve seen those plants. 
TERRY Now Mrs. Castevet grows her own things. 
ROSEMARY [:xcuse me, | have to put softener in. 


Rosemary gets up and takes a bottle from the laundry bag on 
the washer. She pours a capful of softener. Terry opens the 
washer door. 


ROSEMARY (/issin7g soffener in) Thank you. 
TERRY Whaat does your husband do? 

Capping the bottle, Rosemary nods complacently. 
ROSEMARY Ile is an actor. 
TERRY No kidding? What's his name? 


ROSEMARY Guy Woodhouse. He was in Luther and Nobody Loves an 
Albatross and he does a lot of television. 


TERRY Gee, | watch TV all day long, I'll bet I’ve seen him. 
Glass crashes somewhere in the basement. 
TERRY \ow. 


Rosemary hunches her shoulders and looks uneasily toward the 
laundry room’s doorway. 


ROSEMARY | hiate this basement. 
TERRY Listen, we could come down together regular. 
ROSEMARY ‘hat would be great. 


Terry laughs happily, seems to seek words and then, still 
laughing: 


TERRY I've got a good luck charm that'll maybe do for both of us! 


She pulls away the collar of her blouse, draws out a Silver 
neckchain and shows Rosemary a silver filigree ball on the end of 
it, a little less than an inch in diameter. 


ROSEMARY (hi, that’s beautiful. 


TERRY Isn't it? Mrs. Castevet gave it to me. It's good luck, or anyway 
it’s supposed to be. There's some stuff inside it. 
Rosemary looks more closely at the charm Terry holds out 


between thumb and fingertips. It is filled with a greenish-brown 
spongy substance which presses out against the silver openwork. 





Rosemary draws back, wrinkling her nose. Terry LAUGHS again. 
TERRY I'm not mad about the smell either. | hope it works. 
ROSEMARY It’s a beautiful charm. I've never seen anything like it. 
TERRY european. 


She leans a hip against the washer and admires the ball, turning 
it one way and another. 


TERRY The Castevets are the most wonderful people in the world, bar 
none. They picked me up off the sidewalk—iterally. 


ROSEMARY You were sick? 


TERRY | was starving and on dope and doing a lot of other things. 
They're childless. I'm like the daughter they never had, you know? 


Rosemary nods. 


TERRY | thought at first they had some kind of sex thing they would 
want me to do, but they've really been like real grandparents. 


Terry drops the filigree ball back into her blouse. 


ROSEMARY It's nice to know there are people like that, when you hear 
so much about apathy and people who are afraid of getting involved. 


TERRY | would be dead now if it wasn't for them. That's an absolute 
fact. Dead or in jail. 


ROSEMARY You don't have any family that could have helped you? 


TERRY (Shrigeing) A brother in the Navy. 


INT. GUY AND ROSEMARY’S APARTMENT — DAY 
Guy Is sitting in front of the TV set eating a bag of Fritos. Rose- 
mary enters with Terry. 


GUY Them sure must be clean clothes. 
ROSEMARY This is Terry. This is Guy. 
TERRY Hello, Guy. 


They shake hands. Terry blushes and turns to Rosemary, 
flustered. 


TERRY (Of course | remember him. He was in—how was it called? 


ROSEMARY (7) Guy’) ‘Terry is staying with the Castevets. Seven A, you 
know, 


TERRY “Another World,” wasn't it? 
GUY Are you sure it wasn't Donald Baumgart? 
TERRY Oh, | thought it was you. 


ROSEMARY Of course it was Guy. He’s teasing you. Guy and Donald 
are reading for the same part. 


TERRY Oh, I'm sure you'll get it. (Looks around the apartment) Ws 
a lovely apartment. 


ROSEMARY It will be. Have you seen it before? 
TERRY No. 





GUY You know, you remind me of somebody. 
TERRY I've got to go now. The Castevets eat at six. 
Rosemary opens the door. 
INT. HALLWAY — DAY 
Rosemary walks Terry toward the Castevets' apartment. The 


door of Seven D is open and LISA, a two-year-old girl, stands on 
the threshold. 


LISA What's your name? 
Rosemary bends down, smiling. Terry goes on. 

TERRY See you, Rosemary. 

LISA I'm Lisa. 

ROSEMARY Hlello, Lisa. 

LISA Did you eat your Captain Crunch? 
INT. GUY AND ROSEMARY’S APARTMENT — DAY — SEPTEMBER 15, 
1965 
Rosemary is unwrapping, on the table in the living room, a tall 
teakwood ice bucket with a bright orange lining. Hutch is walking 


around admiring the half-furnished room. Rosemary goes to 
Hutch and kisses him. 


ROSEMARY (Qh, Hutch! I'm so ashamed, we haven't had you over for 
dinner yet. 

HUTCH For God's sake, don’t even think about entertaining. Tell me, 
how is everything? 

ROSEMARY Guy's still auditioning. Nothing really exciting except for 
commercials, which is not too bad—money-wise. 

HUTCH It costs a fortune to furnish a place nowadays. 

ROSEMARY Ah, and the time... The chairs are four weeks late. 
HUTCH J\pical. 

ROSEMARY The neighbors certainly don't seem abnormal. Except 
normal abnormal like homosexuals. They breed Persian cats. We can 
have one anytime we want. 

HUTCH They shed. 


ROSEMARY And there's a couple who took in this girl who was hooked 
on drugs, and they completely cured her. 


HUTCH It sounds as if you've moved into Sunnybrook Farm. 

I'm delighted. 

ROSEMARY The basement is kind of creepy. | curse you every time | 
go down there. 


INT. BEDROOM — NIGHT 
Guy in bed reading. Rosemary in front of her vanity mirror, brushing 
her hair. We hear a WOMAN'S voice behind the wall. 


MRS. CASTEVET (0...) But it’s impossible to be a hundred percent 
sure! If you want my opinion, we shouldn't tell her at all; that's 
my opinion. 
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The voice fades away. Guy lifts his head from his book; Rosemary 
turns around; they both look at the wall. 


GUY Jesus! 
ROSEMARY That must be the partition. 


Guy pulls his pajama sleeves over his hands, leaving only one 
finger showing on each hand; imitating Mr. Nicklas’ voice: 


GUY (Pointing) This is the back part of the original “ten” with its 
master bedroom . . . 


Rosemary, laughing, jumps into the bed and claps her hand over 
his mouth. Guy switches the lamp off. They kiss for a moment, 
then lift their heads in surprise; there is a sound of a party, flat 
unmusical singing and a flute or a clarinet piping along beside it. 


EXT. STREET — NIGHT — SEPTEMBER 17, 1965 

Rosemary and Guy walk along approaching the Bramford. The 
night is mild and balmy. As they get nearer they see a group of 
about TWENTY PEOPLE gathered in a semi-circle at the side of a 
parked car. Two police cars are double-parked, roof lights spin- 
ning red. Rosemary and Guy walk faster, hand in hand, straining 
to get a better view. Cars on the street slow questioningly; win- 


dows scrape open in the Bramford and heads look out beside gar- 


goyles’ heads. The NIGHT DOORMAN, TOBY, comes from the 
house with a tan blanket. A POLICEMAN turns to take It from him. 
The roof of a Volkswagen is crumpled to the side; the windshield Is 
crazed with a million fractures. 


ONLOOKER Dexd. 
2ND ONLOOKER (ive, did you hear that crash. Wow, 


Rosemary and Guy stand on tiptoes, craning over people's 
shoulders. 


POLICEMAN Get back now, will you? 


The shoulders separate, a SPORT-SHIRTED BACK moves away. 
On the sidewalk lies Terry, watching the sky with one eye, half of 
her face gone to red pulp. The blanket flips over her, settles, and 
red blotches soak through in one place and then another. Rose- 
mary wheels, eyes shut, her right hand making an automatic 
cross. Her mouth is tightly closed. 


GUY Oh, Jesus. Oh my God. 
POLICEMAN (et back, will you? 
GUY We know her. 


A 2ND POLICEMAN turns toward them. He is forty or so 
and sweating. His eyes are blue and beautiful, with thick 
black lashes. 


2ND POLICEMAN WHiat’s her name? 

GUY ler. 

2ND POLICEMAN Jerry what? 

GUY Ro? What was her name? Terry what? 


Rosemary opens her eyes and swallows. 


ROSEMARY | don't remember. An Italian name. 
GUY She was staying with people named Castevet, in seven A. 
POLICEMAN We've got that already. 


A 3RD POLICEMAN comes up holding a sheet of yellow notepa- 
per. Mr. Nicklas is behind him, tight-mouthed, in a raincoat over 
striped pajamas. 


3RD POLICEMAN Short and sweet. (Handing over notepaper) She 
stuck it to the windowsill with a Band-Aid. 


The 3rd Policeman and Mr. Nicklas shake their heads. The 2nd 
Policeman reads the sheet of paper, sucking thoughtfully at his 
front teeth. 


OND POLICEMAN (With av Malian accent) Theresa Gionoffrio. 
MR. NICKLAS (7) Rosemary) Did you know her? 
ROSEMARY Only slightly. 





The 2nd Policeman opens his pad holder and puts the paper 
inside it. He closes the holder with a width of yellow sticking out. 


Guy puts his hand on Rosemary's back. 
GUY Come on, hon. 


Rosemary and Guy nod to the 2nd Policeman and Mr. Nicklas 
and start toward the house. 


MR. NICKLAS Here they come now. 
Rosemary and Guy stop and turn. 
An old couple is coming along the street. 


MRS. CASTEVET is wrapped in light blue, with snow-white dabs 
of gloves, purse, shoes and hat. Nurse-like, she supports her hus- 
band’s forearm. He is dazzling, in an every-color seersucker 
jacket, red slacks, a pink bow-tie, and a grey fedora with a pink 
band. He is seventy-two or older; she Is sixty-eight or -nine. They 
come closer with expressions of young alertness, with friendly 
quizzical smiles. The 2nd Policeman steps forward to meet them 
and their smiles falter and fall away. Mrs. Castevet says some- 
thing worryingly; MR. CASTEVET frowns and shakes his head. His 
wide thin-lipped mouth is rosy-pink, as if lipsticked; his cheeks 
are chalky, his eyes small and bright in deep sockets. She Is big- 
nosed, with a sullen fleshy underlip. She wears pink-rimmed eye- 
glasses on a neckchain that dips down from behind plain pearly 
earrings. 


QND POLICEMAN Are you folks the Castevets on the seventh floor? 
MRS. CASTEVET (Dry roice that has to be listened for) We are. 
OND POLICEMAN You have a young woman named Theresa Gionol- 
frio living with you? 

MR. CASTEVET We do. What's wrong? Has there been an accident? 


OND POLICEMAN You'd better brace yourselves for some bad news. 
(He waits, looks at each of them in turn) She's dead. She killed her- 
self. (Raising a hand. the thimb pointing back over his shoulder) 
Jumped out of the window. 


Mr. and Mrs. Castevet look at the 2nd Policeman with no change 
of expression at all, as if he hasn't spoken yet; then Mrs. Castevet 
leans sideways, glancing beyond him at the red-stained blanket. 
She stands straight again and looks him in the eyes. 


MRS. CASTEVET That's not possible. (Loud midwestern accent) Ws 
a mistake. 

2ND POLICEMAN (i (/houd/ durning from her) Artie, would you let 
these people take a look, please? 


Mrs. Castevet marches past him, her jaw set. Mr. Castevet stays 
where he Is. 


MR. CASTEVET | knew this would happen. She got deeply depressed 
every three weeks or so. | told my wife but she pooh-poohed me. 


MRS. CASTEVET (Coming back) That doesn’t mean that she killed 
herself. She was a very happy girl with no reason for self-destruction. 
She must have been cleaning the windows or something. 

MR. CASTEVET She wasn't cleaning windows at midnight. 

MRS. CASTEVET Why not? Maybe she was! 


The 2nd Policeman takes the yellow paper from his holder and 
holds it out. Mr. Castevet hesitates, then takes it and turns it 
around to read it. Mr. Castevet tips his head in over her arm and 
reads it too, his thin vivid lips moving. 


2ND POLICEMAN Is that her handwriting? 
Mrs. Castevet nods. 
MR. CASTEVET [efinitely. Absolutely. 


The 2nd Policeman holds out his hand and Mr. Castevet gives 
him the paper. 


2ND POLICEMAN Thank you. I'll see you get it back when we're done 
with it. 


Mrs. Castevet takes off her glasses, dropping them on 
their neckchain and covering both her eyes with white- 
gloved fingertips. 


MRS. CASTEVET | don’t believe it. | just don’t believe it. She was 
so happy. 


Mr. Castevet puts his hand on her shoulder, looks at the ground 
and shakes his head. 


2ND POLICEMAN Whio is the next-of-kin? 
MRS. CASTEVET She was all alone. She didn't have anyone, only us. 
ROSEMARY Iidit she have a brother? 


Mrs. Castevet puts on her glasses and looks at her. Mr. Castevet 
looks up from the ground, his deep-pocketed eyes glinting under 
his hat brim. 


2ND POLICEMAN 1)id she? 
ROSEMARY She said she did. In the Navy. 


The 2nd Policeman looks to the Castevets. 





MRS. CASTEVET Its news to me. 
2ND POLICEMAN (7/0) Kosemary) Do you know where he’s stationed? 


ROSEMARY No. | don't. (70 Casterels) She mentioned him to me in 
the laundry room. I'm Rosemary Woodhouse. 
GUY We re in Seven E. 


ROSEMARY | feel just the way you do, Mrs. Castevet. She seemed so 
happy and full of—of—she said wonderful things about you and 
your husband; how grateful she was. 


MRS. CASTEVET Thank you. 

2ND POLICEMAN You know anything about this brother except he’s in 
the Navy? 

ROSEMARY \o. 

MR. CASTEVET It should be easy to find him. 


Guy puts his hand on Rosemary's back and they begin to with- 
draw toward the house. 


ROSEMARY In so stunned and so sorry. 
GUY It's such a pity. It!'s— 
MRS. CASTEVET Thank you. 


INT. GUY AND ROSEMARY’S APARTMENT — BEDROOM — NIGHT 

Guy is asleep but Rosemary lies awake beside him, she sees: 
Terry's pulped face and her one eye watching the sky. (This is the 
first shot leading to the dream sequence.) SISTER AGNES is shak- 
ing her fist at Rosemary. 


SISTER AGNES (J/r's. Castferels' voice) Sometimes | wonder how 
come you're the leader of anything! 


A bump on the other side of the wall wakes Rosemary. 


MRS. CASTEVET /0.5.) And please don’t tell me what Laura-Louise 
said because I'm not interested! 


Rosemary turns over and burrows into her pillow. 


INT. DREAM SEQUENCE 
Set in a composite of Our Lady's School, Uncle Mike's Body 
Shop and the candy counter in the Orpheum Cinema. 


MASONS are bricking up the windows. Sister Agnes is furious. 
She squeezes her piggy-eyes and shouts. 


SISTER AGNES If you'd listened to me we wouldn't have had to do 
this! (She points to the window) We'd have been all set to go now 
instead of starting all over from scratch! 


UNCLE MIKE tries to hush her. Other SISTERS and GIRLS are 
Standing a little apart listening to the argument. 


SISTER AGNES | told you not to tell her anything in advance. (Sde 
points at SISTER VERONICA who stands with her head lowered) | 
told you she wouldn't be open-minded. 


Uncle Mike looks questioningly at Rosemary. Rosemary starts to 
explain to him in a hushed voice. 
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ROSEMARY | told Sister Veronica about the windows and she with- 
drew the school from the competition. Otherwise we would have won. 


Uncle Mike looks questioningly at Sister Veronica, who spreads 
her hands out wide in a helpless gesture. By this time we are 
already in Uncle Mike’s Body Shop. 


SISTER AGNES (Shouting) Anybody! Anybody! All she has to be is 
young, healthy and not a virgin. She doesn’t have to be a no-good- 
drug-addict whore out of the gutter. 


Uncle Mike is shocked. Rosemary turns and she is at the candy 
counter with the other children. 


INT. KITCHEN — DAY — SEPTEMBER 20, 1965 
Rosemary is washing the vegetables. The bell rings. She goes to 
the door and looks through the peephole. 


Mrs. Castevet, white hair in curlers under a blue-and-white ker- 
chief, looks solemnly straight ahead as if posing for a photograph. 
Rosemary opens the door. 


ROSEMARY Hello. How are you? 


MRS. CASTEVET Fine. (She smiles bleakly) May | come in fora 
minute? 


ROSEMARY Yes, of course; please do. 


Rosemary holds the door wide open. Mrs. Castevet comes in. She 
wears toreador pants; her hips and thighs are massive, slabbed 
with wide bands of fat. The pants are lime-green under a blue 
blouse; the blade of a screwdriver pokes from her hip pocket. 
They stop between the doorway of the den and the kitchen - 

Mrs. Castevet puts on her neck-chained glasses and smiles 

at Rosemary. 


MRS. CASTEVET | just came over to thank you for saying those nice 
things to us the other night. 


ROSEMARY Plezase. there's no reason— 


MRS. CASTEVET Poor Terry. We thought maybe we had failed her in 
some way, although her note made it crystal clear we hadn't. You'll 
never know how helpful it was, in such a shock moment. So I do 
thank you. Roman does too. Roman is my hubby. 


Rosemary ducks her head in concession. 
ROSEMARY You're welcome. I'm glad I helped. 


MRS. CASTEVET She was cremated yesterday. Now we have to forget 
and go on. It won't be easy. We don’t have children of our own. Do 
vou have any? 

ROSEMARY \o, we don't. 


Mrs. Castevet looks into the kitchen. She points to the pans 
hanging on the wall. 


MRS. CASTEVET Qh, that’s nice. And look how you put the table, isn’t 
that interesting. 


ROSEMARY It was in a magazine. 
MRS. CASTEVET Nice paint job. 


Mrs. Castevet fingers the doorjamb appraisingly and turns to look 
into the den. 


MRS. CASTEVET Oh, that’s nice. A TV room. 

ROSEMARY It's only temporary. It's going to be a nursery. 
MRS. CASTEVET (ooking al her) Are you pregnant? 
ROSEMARY Not yet, but I hope to be, as soon as we're settled. 


MRS. CASTEVET That's wonderful. You're young and healthy; you 
ought to have lots of children. 


ROSEMARY We plan to have three. 


MRS. CASTEVET I'm dying to see what you've done to this apartment. 


The woman who had it before was a dear friend of mine. 
ROSEMARY | know. (Leading her to the living room) Terry told me. 


MRS. CASTEVET Oh, did she? You two had some long talks together 
in the laundry room. 


ROSEMARY Only one. 

The living room startles Mrs. Castevet. 
MRS. CASTEVET My voodness! It looks so much brighter. What did 
you pay for a chair like that? 
ROSEMARY (Disconcerted) V'm not sure. | think it was about two 
hundred dollars. 
MRS. CASTEVET You don’t mind my asking, do you? (She faps her 


nose) That's how | got a big nose, by being nosy. 


INT. KITCHEN — DAY 
Rosemary and Mrs. Castevet are sitting having coffee and cake. 


MRS. CASTEVET | knew it! (Checking prices on the cans of soup 
and oysters) | said it to Roman yesterday. He’s so good-looking! What 
movies was he in? 


ROSEMARY No movies. He was in two plays called Lather and 
Nobody Loves an Albatross and he does a lot of television and radio. 


MRS. CASTEVET Listen, Rosemary, I've got a two-inch-thick sirloin 
steak sitting defrosting right this minute. Why don’t you and Guy 
come over and have supper with us tonight, what do you say? 


ROSEMARY (hi, no. We couldn't. 

MRS. CASTEVET Why not? 

ROSEMARY This is very kind but really— 
MRS. CASTEVET It would be a big help to us. 


Mrs. Castevet looks into her lap, then looks up at Rosemary with 
a hard-to-carry smile. 


MRS. CASTEVET This'l! be the first night we'll be alone since 


ROSEMARY (Leaning forward feelingly) \f you're sure it won't be 
trouble for you. 


MRS. CASTEVET Honey, if it was trouble | wouldn't ask you. 











ROSEMARY I'll have to check with Guy, but you go ahead and count 
On US. 


MRS. CASTEVET (S/ancding up) Listen! You tell him | won't take no 
for an answer! 


Mrs. Castevet moves toward the door. Rosemary accompanies her. 
Mrs. Castevet reaches the door and opens it herself. 


MRS. CASTEVET Oh, here's your mail, dear. (She picks it up) Ads. 
INT. GUY AND ROSEMARY’S APARTMENT — DAY 
Guy comes in, kisses Rosemary and goes straight into the living 


room. Rosemary goes into the kitchen. Guy calls out from the 
living room. 


GUY Donald Baumgart got that part. 


Rosemary doesn’t answer immediately. She comes into the living 
room carrying a sandwich and a glass of beer, which she gives to 
Guy, sitting in the new chair. 


ROSEMARY It’s a bad play anyway. 
GUY Even if it folds out of town, it’s the kind of part that gets noticed. 


Guy opens the corner of his sandwich, looks in bitterly, closes it 
and starts eating. 


ROSEMARY Mrs. Castevet was here. ‘To thank me for what I said about 
Terry. She's the nosiest person I've ever seen. She actually asked the 
prices of things. 

GUY No kidding. 


Rosemary kneels on the floor between the bay windows, drawing a 
line on brown paper with crayon and a yardstick and then mea- 
suring the depth of the window seats. 


ROSEMARY She invited us to have dinner with them. (She looks 
al Guy) \ told her I'd have to check with you, but that it would 
probably be okay. 


GUY Ah, Jesus, Ro, we don't want to do that, do we? 
ROSEMARY | think they're lonely. 


GUY Honey, if we get friendly with an old couple like that we're ever 
going to get them off our necks. They're right across the wall! 


ROSEMARY | told her she could count on us. 
GUY | thought you told her you had to check first. 
ROSEMARY | did, but I told her she could count on us, too. 


GUY Well, it's not my night for being kind to Ma and Pa Kettle. 'm 
sorry, honey, 


ROSEMARY All right, I'll tell her. 


Rosemary draws another line with the crayon and the yardstick. 
Guy finishes his sandwich. 


GUY You don't have to sulk about it. 


ROSEMARY ['m not sulking. I see exactly what you mean. 





GUY Oh, hell. We'll go. 
ROSEMARY No, no, what for? 
GUY We'll vo. 


ROSEMARY We don’t have to if you don’t want to. That sounds so 
phony but I really mean it, really I do. 


GUY It'll be my good deed for the day. 


ROSEMARY Only if you want to. And we'll make it clear that it’s only 
this one time and o/ the beginning of anything. Right? 


GUY Right. 


INT. HALLWAY — DUSK 

Guy and Rosemary at the Castevets’ door. Guy rings the bell. The 
elevator behind them clangs open and MR. DeVORE comes out 
Carrying a suit swathed in cleaner's plastic. He smiles and 
unlocks the door of Seven B next to them. 


MR. DeVORE You're in the wrong place, aren't you? 


Rosemary and Guy make friendly laughs. Mr. DeVore lets himself 
in, calling out. 


MR. DeVORE \iec! 


As the door is ajar, we get a glimpse of a black sideboard and red 
and gold wallpaper. Mrs. Castevet opens her door. She is pow- 
dered and rouged and smiling broadly. She is wearing light green 
silk with a frilled pink apron. 


MRS. CASTEVET Perfect timing! Come on in! Roman's making Vodka 
Blushes. My, I'm glad you could come, Guy! I'm fixing to tell people | 
knew you when! 


Guy and Rosemary laugh and exchange glances. They enter. 


INT. CASTEVETS’ APARTMENT — DUSK 

A large foyer with a rectangular table set for four. It has an 
embroidered white cloth, plates that don’t all match and bright 
ranks of ornate silver. The room is oddly furnished; at the 
fireplace end there is a settee, a lamp table and a few chairs. At 
the opposite end an office-like clutter of file cabinets, bridge 
tables piled with newspapers, overfilled bookshelves and a type- 
writer on a metal stand. There are clean squares on the walls as if 
pictures had been removed. 


Mrs. Castevet shows them across the brown carpet and seats 
them on the settee; Mr. Castevet comes in, holding in both hands 
a small tray on which four cocktail glasses run over with clear 
pink liquid. Staring at the rims of the glasses, he shuffles forward 
across the carpet, looking as if with every step he will trip and fall 
disastrously. Mr. Castevet is wearing black loafers with tassels, 
grey slacks, a white blouse and a blue and gold striped ascot. 


MR. CASTEVET | seem to have overfilled the glasses. No, no, don’t get 
up. Please. Generally, | pour these out precisely as a bartender, don't 
I, Minnie? 


MRS. CASTEVET Just watch the carpet. 
MR. CASTEVET But this evening | made a little too much and rather 
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——Tnvafraid ... there we are. Please sit down, Mrs. Woodhouse. 


Rosemary takes the glass, thanks him and sits. Mrs. Castevet 
quickly puts a paper cocktail napkin in her lap. 


MR. CASTEVET Mr. Woodhouse? A Vodka Blush. Have you ever 
tasted one? 


GUY (Juking one and silling) No. 
MR. CASTEVET Minnie. 
ROSEMARY It looks delicious. 
Rosemary smiles vividly as she wipes the base of her glass. 
MR. CASTEVET They're very popular in Australia. 


Mr. Castevet takes the final glass and raises it to Rosemary 
and Guy. 


MR. CASTEVET Jo our guests. Welcome to our home. 


Mr. Castevet drinks, cocking his head critically, one eye partway 
closed, the tray at his side dripping on the carpet. 


MRS. CASTEVET (Coughing in mid-swallow) The carpet! 


Mrs. Castevet chokes and points at the carpet. Mr. Castevet looks 
down, then holds the tray up uncertainly. 


MR. CASTEVET (li, dear 


Mrs. Castevet thrusts aside her drink, hurries to her knees and 
lays a paper napkin carefully over the wetness. 


MRS. CASTEVET Brand-new carpet. This man is so clumsy! 
ROSEMARY 10 you come from Australia? 


MR. CASTEVET Oh no. (Si/ting and crossing his legs) Vm from right 
here in New York City. I've been there, though. I've been everywhere. 
Literally. (He sips the Vodka Blush, one hand on his knee) You 
name a place and I've been there. Go ahead. Name a place. 

GUY Fairbanks, Alaska. 

MR. CASTEVET I've been there. I've been all over Alaska; Fairbanks, 
Juneau, Anchorage, Nome, Seward; | spent four months there in “38. 
MRS. CASTEVET Where are you folks from? (Paving the folds at the 
hosom of ber dress) 

ROSEMARY I'm from Omaha. Guy is from Baltimore. 

MR. CASTEVET Omaha is a good city. Baltimore is too. 

ROSEMARY [Do you travel for business? 


MR. CASTEVET Business and pleasure both. I'm seventy-nine and I've 
been going one place or another since | was ten. You name it, I've 
been there. 


A bell pings in the kitchen. 
MRS. CASTEVET Steak’s ready. (Slanding up. glass in her hand) 
Don't rush your drinks now; Roman, take your pill. 


INT. CASTEVETS’ APARTMENT — DUSK 


Guy, Rosemary, Mr. and Mrs. Castevet are sitting at the table, 
eating. 


MR. CASTEVET No Pope ever visits a city where the newspapers are on 
strike. 

MRS. CASTEVET | heard he’s going to postpone and wait till its over 
GUY Well, that’s show biz. 


Mr. and Mrs. Castevet laugh, Guy along with them. Rosemary 
smiles and cuts her steak. It is difficult to cut, and flanked by 
peas and mashed potatoes. From her expression we can gather It 
doesn't taste good, either. 


MR. CASTEVET (Sill laughing) That's just what it is. The costumes, 
the rituals. 


MRS. CASTEVET | think we're offending Rosemary. 

ROSEMARY No, no, not at all. 

MR. CASTEVET You aren't religious, my dear, are you? 

ROSEMARY | wis brought up a Catholic, now I don’t know. 

MRS. CASTEVET (7/0 Rosemary) You looked uncomfortable. 
Mrs. Castevet stands up and starts to collect the empty plates. 

ROSEMARY Well, he dv the Pope. 


MR. CASTEVET You don't need to have respect for him because he 
pretends he is holy. 


GUY Good point. 
MRS. CASTEVET When I “hive what they spend on robes and jewels. 
Mrs. Castevet serves the dessert: Boston cream ple. 


MR. CASTEVET A good picture of the hypocrisy behind organized reli- 
gion was given, | thought, in Ladher. Did you ever get to play the lead- 
ing part, Guy? 


GUY Me? No. 
MR. CASTEVET Weren't you Albert Finney’s understudy? 
GUY No. 


We can see from Rosemary's expression that the Boston cream 
pie isn't too good. She looks at Guy but he is eating away avidly. 


MR. CASTEVET That's strange. | remember being struck by a gesture 
you made and checking in the program to see who you were. 


GUY What gesture do you mean? 
MR. CASTEVET I'm not sure now; a movement of your— 


GUY | used to do a thing with my arms when Luther had the fit; a sort 
of involuntary reaching — 


MR. CASTEVET Thiat’s it. It had a wonderful authenticity to it. 
GUY Oh, come on now. 


MR. CASTEVET Ohi no, | mean it. 


Guy laughs, but he is pleased. He casts a bright-eyed glance at 
Rosemary. She smiles back. Mrs. Castevet holds out the Boston 
cream pie toward Guy. 


MRS. CASTEVET Guy’ 
GUY Oh ves, please. 


Rosemary looks in surprise at Guy, who is helping himself to 
the dessert. 


MR. CASTEVET My father was a theatrical producer. My early years 
were spent in the company of such people as Mrs. Fiske, Forbes- 
Robertson, Modjeska. You have a most interesting inner quality, Guy. 
It appears in your television work, too, and it should carry you very far 
indeed; provided, of course, that you get those initial “breaks.” Are 
you preparing for a show now? 

GUY |’ up for a couple of parts. 


MR. CASTEVET | can't believe that you won't get them. 
GUY | can. 


INT. KITCHEN — NIGHT 

It opens off the foyer. It’s small and it has the miniature green- 
house, which stands on a large white table near the one window. 
Goosenecked lamps with bright bulbs lean over it with a blinding 
white light reflecting in the glass. In the remaining space the 
sink, stove and refrigerator stand close together with cabinets jut- 
ting out on all sides above them. Mrs. Castevet stands at the sink 
washing up. Rosemary stands beside her, drying. The pile of 
clean dishes beside her indicate that they have been in the 
kitchen for some time. While drying a dish, Rosemary turns and 
looks at the greenhouse. 


ROSEMARY /(/ like to have a spice garden someday. I'm a country 
girl at heart. 


MRS. CASTEVET [0 vou come from a big family? 
ROSEMARY Three brothers and two sisters. 

MRS. CASTEVET Are your sisters married? 
ROSEMARY \es, they are. 


Mrs. Castevet pushes a soapy sponge up and down inside a din- 
ner glass. She is a slow and thorough washer. Rosemary has to 
wait each time, towel in hand, for the next piece. 


MRS. CASTEVET Do they have children? 
ROSEMARY One has two and the other has four. 
MRS. CASTEVET Well, there’s a chance you will have lots of children, 


Loo. 


ROSEMARY Ohi, we're fertile, all right. I've got twenty nieces and 
nephews. 


MRS. CASTEVET My goodness! (/anding Rosemary the glass) 


ROSEMARY (/r/s fhe glass on shelf) Would you like me to wash and 
vou wipe for a while? 


MRS. CASTEVET No, this is fine, dear. 





Rosemary looks outside the door. She can see only the end of the 
living room that has bridge tables and file cabinets. Mr. Castevet 
and Guy are out of sight. A plane of blue cigarette smoke lies 
motionless in the air. 


MRS. CASTEVET Rosemary’ 


Rosemary turns. Mrs. Castevet, smiling, holds out a wet plate in a 
green rubber-gloved hand. 


INT. LIVING ROOM — NIGHT 

Mr. Castevet and Guy are sitting facing each other on the settee. 
Guy is looking at Mr. Castevet, fascinated. They smoke for the 
moment in silence. Rosemary appears in the doorway. 


MR. CASTEVET Tike Kennedy, for example. Do yor think it could 
have been a plot of some kind? 


Mrs. Castevet comes past Rosemary into the room. 
MRS. CASTEVET Now, Roman, you stop bending Guy’s ear with your 
Modjeska stories. He's only listening ‘cause he’s polite. 
GUY No, it’s interesting, Mrs. Castevet. 
MR. CASTEVET You see? 
MRS. CASTEVET (7) Guy) Minnie, 'm Minnie and he’s Roman, 
okay? (Looking mock-defiantly at Rosemary) Okay? 
GUY Okay, Minnie. 


INT. HALLWAY OUTSIDE THE CASTEVETS’ APARTMENT — NIGHT 
Rosemary and Guy go along the hallway and the door closes 
behind them. They both give relieved sighs, look at each other 
and laugh. 


GUY Naow, Roman, yew stop bendin’ Guy's ee-yurs with them thar 
Mojestky sto-rees! 
Laughing, Rosemary hushes him. They run hand in hand on ultra- 
quiet tiptoes to their own door. 


INT. GUY AND ROSEMARY’S APARTMENT — NIGHT 

Rosemary and Guy slam, lock, bolt and chain the door; Guy nails 
it over with imaginary beams, pushes up three imaginary boul- 
ders, hoists an imaginary drawbridge, mops his brow and pants 
while Rosemary bends over double and laughs into both hands. 


GUY About that steak. 


ROSEMARY Qh my God! The pie! How did you eat two pieces? It was 
weird’ 


Guy pretends that he is going to vomit and runs to the bedroom. 
Rosemary works her feet against the floor to unshoe them. 


ROSEMARY (nly three dinner plates that match . . . 
GUY (/idicaling wall) Shhh- 

ROSEMARY (Whispering)... and all that beautiful, beautiful silver 
GUY Let’s be nice; maybe they Il will it to us. 

ROSEMARY Guess what /bey ve got in the bathroom. 

GUY A bidet. 
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ROSEMARY /okes for the John. 
GUY \o. 


ROSEMARY (Shuchiny off her dress) \ book on a hook. Right next to 
the toilet. 


Guy smiles and shakes his head. He begins taking out his cuff- 
links, standing beside the armoire. 


GUY Roman’s stories were pretty damn interesting, actually. I'd never 
even heard of Forbes-Robertson before. (Working al the second link, 
having trouble with i) Vm going to go over there again tomorrow 
night and hear some more. 


ROSEMARY (/ooking al him, disconcerted) You are? 
GUY He asked me. (Holding out his hand) Can you get this off for me? 


Rosemary goes to him and works at the link, feeling suddenly lost 
and uncertain. 


ROSEMARY | thought we were going to do something with Dick and 
Joan Jellico. 

GUY Was that definite? 

ROSEMARY It wasn't definite. 

GUY /Shrugeing) We'll see them next week. 

Rosemary gets the link out and holds it in her palm. Guy takes it. 
GUY Thanks. You don’t have to come along if you don’t want to; you 
can stay here. 
ROSEMARY | think | will. Stay here. 

Rosemary goes to the bed and sits down. 
GUY He knew Henry Irving too. Really interesting. 
ROSEMARY (1 2ho0king her stockings) Why did they take down the 
pictures? 
GUY What do you mean? 
ROSEMARY ‘heir pictures; they took them down. There are hooks in 
the wall and clean places. And the one picture that és there doesn’t fit. 
GUY (Looking al her) | didn't notice. 

INT. GUY AND ROSEMARY’S APARTMENT — DUSK — SEPTEMBER 

21, 1965 

Rosemary puts a record on, picks up a book, sits on the new 

couch, puts up her feet and opens the book. The doorbell rings. 

She remains motionless for a moment. Then, closes the book, gets 

up and goes to the door. It’s Mrs. Castevet and another woman, 


short, plump and smiling, with a Buckley-for-Mayor button on the 
shoulder of her green dress. 


MRS. CASTEVET Ili, dear, we're not bothering you, are we? This is my 
dear friend Laura-Louise McBurney, who lives up on twelve. Laura- 
Louise, this is Guy's wife, Rosemary. 


LAURA-LOUISE Hello, Rosemary, welcome to the Bram! 


MRS. CASTEVET L.iura-Louise just met Guy and she wanted to meet 
you, too, Can we come in? 


With resigned good grace Rosemary shows them into the living 
room. Mrs. Castevet indicates a new couch. 


MRS. CASTEVET ()h, isn’t it beautiful! 

ROSEMARY It came this morning, 

MRS. CASTEVET Are you all right, dear? You look worn. 
ROSEMARY I'in fine. (Sailing) It’s the first day of my period. 


LAURA-LOUISE And you're up and around? (Siting) On my first day 
experienced such pain that | couldn't move or eat or azything. Dan 
had to give me gin through a straw to kill the pain. 


MRS. CASTEVET Girls today take things more in their stride. 
(Sitting) They're healthier than we were, thanks to vitamins and bet- 
ter medical care. 


Both women have identical green sewing bags and, to Rosemary's 
surprise, they open them now. Mrs. Castevet takes out darning 
and Laura-Louise takes out crocheting. 


MRS. CASTEVET What's that over there? Seat covers? 
ROSEMARY Cushions for the window seats. 


Rosemary stands for a moment undecidedly. She sits uneasily, 
trying to find a comfortable position. 


MRS. CASTEVET Oh, before | forget. This is for you. From Roman 
and me. 


Mrs. Castevet hands Rosemary a small packet of pink 
tissue paper. 


ROSEMARY lor me? 


MRS. CASTEVET It’s just a little present is all. (Quick hand-waves) 
For moving in. 


ROSEMARY but there's no reason . .. 


Rosemary unfolds the leaves of used-before tissue paper. Within 
the pink is Terry’s silver filigree ball-charm and its clustered- 
together neckchain. She pulls her head away. 


MRS. CASTEVET It’s real old. Over three hundred years. 


Rosemary holds the ball between her thumb and fingertips like 
Terry did. She stares at it for a moment. 


ROSEMARY It's lovely. 
MRS. CASTEVET The green inside is called tannis root. It's good luck 
ROSEMARY It’s lovely, but | can’t accept such a— 
MRS. CASTEVET You already have. 
Mrs. Castevet darns a brown sock, not looking at Rosemary. 
MRS. CASTEVET Put it on. 
LAURA-LOUISE You'll yet used to the smell before you know it. 
MRS. CASTEVET Go on. 
ROSEMARY Well, thank you. 


Rosemary uncertainly puts the chain over her head and tucks the 
ball into the collar of her dress. 


INT. GUY AND ROSEMARY’S APARTMENT — NIGHT 
Guy opens the door of the apartment, comes in and goes into the 
living room. 


The women are seated in different positions as before. Rosemary 
is sewing the cushion covers and there's a tray with coffee pot 
and cups on the table. Guy says hello to the women and, by 
Rosemary's chair, bends and kisses her cheek. He is quiet and a 
little self-contained. 


MRS. CASTEVET //even? My land! Come on, Laura-Louise. 
LAURA-LOUISE Come and visit me any time you want, Rosemary; I'm 
in Twelve F. 

The two women close their sewing bags and leave quickly. 
ROSEMARY Were his stories as interesting as last night? 
GUY Yes. Did you have a nice time? 
ROSEMARY All right. | got a present. 

She shows him the charm. 
ROSEMARY It was Terry’. 
GUY No kidding! It’s pretty, though. 


Rosemary lifts the chain off over her head and holds it out 
between two fingers, the ball dangling at the end of the chain. 


GUY Aren't you going to wear it? 


ROSEMARY It smells. There's stuff in it called tannis root. From her 
greenhouse. 


Guy smells it, and shrugs. 
GUY It's not bad. 


Rosemary goes into the bedroom and, as she opens a drawer in 
the vanity, she catches her reflection in the mirror. She leans 
toward it and calls: 


ROSEMARY Jiinnis, anyone? 


GUY If you took it, you ought to wear it. 


Rosemary turns; Guy is leaning against the door frame. Instead of 


answering, Rosemary opens a tin Louis Sherry box in the drawer, 
puts the charm in the box, closes it and closes the drawer. 


INT. BEDROOM — NIGHT 
Rosemary wakes up and finds Guy beside her smoking in 
the dark. 


ROSEMARY What's the matter? 
GUY Nothing. 
A moment of silence, then she touches his arm. 
ROSEMARY Jon t worry. 
GUY About what? 





ROSEMARY About anything. 
GUY All right. | won't. 


ROSEMARY You're the greatest. You know? And it’s going to come 
out right. 


Guy smiles in the glow of his cigarette. 
ROSEMARY Any day now. Something big. Something worthy of you. 
GUY | know. Go to sleep, honey. 
ROSEMARY Okay. Watch the cigarette. 
GUY | will. 
ROSEMARY | love you. 
GUY | love you, Ro. 


INT. LIVING ROOM — DAY — SEPTEMBER 25, 1965 
Guy holds out a pair of theatre tickets to Rosemary. 


GUY Here, these are for 7he Fantasticks. Man Stone gave them to me, 
so why don’t you call Hutch or somebody and go and see it. 


ROSEMARY Aren't you going to see it with me? 
GUY | saw it ages ago. 


INT. TAXI — DRIVING ALONG AN AVENUE — NIGHT 

Elise Dunstan and Rosemary, dressed for the theatre in her sum- 
mer silk coat, sitting in the back. There is a fat, old DRIVER lis- 
tening to their conversation. 


ELISE This is a break for me to get away from my three monsters. 
ROSEMARY That's what we're going to have. Three, two years apart. 
ELISE You're not pregnant, are you? 

ROSEMARY | wish | was, Elise, Guy is “not ready yet.” 

ELISE Well 


ROSEMARY I'm afraid he'll never be ready, until he’s like Marlon 
Brando and Richard Burton put together. 





They giggle. 
ELISE All men feel the same way. You have plenty of time. 
ROSEMARY | have my little plan. I'm going to get pregnant 
by accident. 
ELISE Are you taking pills? 

Rosemary shakes her head. 


ROSEMARY | told Guy they give me a headache, and the rubber gad- 
vets are repulsive. So he studies the calendar like mad. But I'll get 
him anyway. 

They laugh. The Driver looks in the mirror and grins. 
ELISE You mustn't do that, Rosie, it’s a terrible thing to do to a man. 


ROSEMARY (Sy7i/inzv) It’s a contest between us. 
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ELISE Contest? He doesn’t know he's engaged in it. 


EXT. THEATRE — NIGHT 

The taxi stops in front of a theatre. There is a big illuminated sign 
with The Fantasticks and the names of artists. Elise Dunstan and 
Rosemary get out of the cab and turn to pay the fare. The Driver 
has a good look at Rosemary. 


DRIVER Lotsa luck, lady. 


Rosemary and Elise go into the theatre. 


INT. GUY AND ROSEMARY'S APARTMENT — NIGHT 

Rosemary, taking off her silk coat, goes into the bathroom. Guy is 
getting out of the shower, wrapping himself in a towel. He kisses 
Rosemary vivaciously. 


GUY How was it? 
ROSEMARY Wonderful, wonderful. You worked on your scene? 
GUY Yes. I've got it down cold. 
Rosemary sniffs. 
ROSEMARY Damn that tannis root. [t's even in here. 


Rosemary goes to the kitchen (tossing her coat on the way into 
the bedroom). 


ROSEMARY (0...) (Calling) Elise says that Joan and Dick Jellico 
are separating. 


GUY No kidding. 


Rosemary comes back with some aluminum foil and a 
deodorant bomb. 


ROSEMARY Lucky they didn’t have any children. 


She takes the charm out of the Louis Sherry box, winds it in a 
tight triple wrapping and twists the ends to seal it. Guy comes 
into the bedroom, drying his hair with a towel. 


GUY It'll probably lose its strength in a few days. 
ROSEMARY It better. If not, I'll throw it away. 


As Rosemary puts the wrapped charm back in the box, Guy, 
standing behind her, unzips her dress and pulls it off her shoul- 
ders; he starts kissing her neck. We HEAR a party in progress 
behind the wall; flat unmusical CHANTING, with a flute or clar- 
inet underneath it. 


INT. HALLWAY — DAY — SEPTEMBER 28, 1965 
Guy is painting the inside of the guest closet red. There are sev- 
eral brushes, cans of paint and paint remover. 


INT. LIVING ROOM — DAY 
Rosemary trying different arrangements with chairs. 


The telephone RINGS in the bedroom. Rosemary makes an invol- 
untary move to answer it. Through the archway she sees Guy, can 
of paint remover in his hand, running to get to the phone. 


GUY 0.8.) (Quickly) Yes? This is he. (Long silence) Oh, God, no. Oh, 
the poor guy. 


Rosemary goes to the bedroom door; Guy Is sitting on the bed, 
the phone in one hand and a can of Red Devil paint remover in 
the other. He doesn’t look at Rosemary. 


GUY And they don’t have any idea what's causing it? My God, that’s 
awful, just awful. 


Guy straightens up, listening. 


GUY Yes, | am. (Listens) Yes, | would. I'd hate to get it this way, but 
|—/Listens again) Well, you'd have to speak to my agent about that 
end of it. (Listens) Alan Stone, but I'm sure there won't be any prob- 
lem, Mr. Weiss, not as far as we're concerned. 


Rosemary, standing in the doorway, holds her breath, waiting. 
GUY Thank you, Mr. Weiss. 


Guy hangs up and shuts his eyes. He sits motionless, his hand 
staying on the phone. He is pale and dummy-like, a Pop Art 
wax statue with real clothes and props, real phone, real can of 
paint remover. 


ROSEMARY (iuly’ 
He opens his eyes and looks at her. 
ROSEMARY \\ iat is it? 
Guy blinks and comes alive. 
GUY Donald Baumgart. He's gone blind. He woke up yesterday and 
he can't see. 
ROSEMARY ()/) 10. 
They look painfully at each other. 
GUY I've got the part. It's a hell of a way to get it. 


Guy looks at the paint remover in his hand and puts it on the 
night table. 


GUY Listen, I've got to get out and walk around. 
ROSEMARY | understand. Go ahead. 


Rosemary stands back from the doorway. Guy goes out, down the 
hall, out the door, closing it behind him. Rosemary goes into the 
living room and sits down. She leans with arms folded on her 
knees, thinking. She remains motionless for a moment, then pro- 
nounces slowly, tasting the name. 


ROSEMARY Baumgart. Donald Baum . . . 


She looks at the window, stands up and goes quickly to it. She 
opens the window and looks down at the quiet street. 


INT. LIVING ROOM — DAY — SEPTEMBER 30, 1965 

Guy is sitting in an easy chair, cigarette between his fingers. He Is 
motionless but his eyes follow Rosemary as she vacuum cleans 
the room. She works thoroughly, gradually moving toward the 
door. After she has disappeared into the hall, the SOUND of the 
cleaner stops. Guy, still in the same position, slowly lifts the ciga- 





rette to his mouth. Rosemary comes back without the cleaner. 
She walks slowly toward Guy and stands silently in front of him. 
They look at each other. 


ROSEMARY \\ at's wrong? 

GUY Nothing. Don't you have your sculpture class today? 

ROSEMARY | haven't gone in two months. 

GUY Why don’t you go? 
INT. KITCHEN — DAY — OCTOBER 2, 1965 
Rosemary comes in, her coat still on and carrying a shopping bag. 
There are roses in a vase on the table. Rosemary puts down the 
shopping bag and goes in surprise to examine them. She inhales 
their scent. Taking off her coat, she goes into the living room. 


There are roses there also. Guy comes in from the bedroom, one 
rose in his hand, and kisses her. 


GUY I've been a creep. It’s from worrying Baumgart would regain his 
sight, rat that | am. 


ROSEMARY That's natural. You're bound to feel two ways about— 


Guy lifts the rose to her nose. Then he turns and walks toward the 
kitchen. Rosemary follows him. 


GUY Listen, even if ['m Mister Yamaha for the rest of my days, I'm 
going to stop giving you the short end of the stick. 


ROSEMARY You haven't— 


GUY Yes, | have. I've been too busy tearing my hair out over 777)’ 
career. Let's have a baby, okay? Let’s have three, one at a time. 


Rosemary looks at him. 
GUY A baby. You know goo, goo? Diapers? Waa, waa? 
ROSEMARY Do you mean it? 
GUY Sure | mean it; even figured out the right time to start. Look! 


Guy turns toward the calendar hanging on the wall. There are two 
days encircled with a red pencil. He taps them with his finger. 


ROSEMARY (/ears in her eves) You really mean it, Guy? 


GUY No, I'm kidding. Sere | mean it. Look, Rosemary, for God's sake 
don't cry, all right. Please. 


ROSEMARY All right. 


INT. KITCHEN — DAY — OCTOBER 4, 1965 
Rosemary is washing salad. There are other things on the table 
ready to be cooked. The TV set has been moved so that she can 


see it while working. She is watching the Pope's visit in New York, 


and listening to the newscaster. 


INT. BEDROOM — NIGHT 

Rosemary Is sitting at her vanity, dressed in burgundy silk loung- 
ing pajamas. She makes up her eyes, powders her face and per- 
fumes herself. She HEARS the front door open offscreen and 
goes out into the hallway. Guy has just come into the apartment. 
Rosemary meets him and they kiss. 





GUY Mmm, you look good enough to eat. Damn! 
ROSEMARY What’ 
GUY | forgot the pie. 
ROSEMARY Its all right. 
GUY | passed vo of those damn retail stores; not one but two. 
ROSEMARY We can have fruit and cheese. That's the best dessert any- 
way, really. 
GUY It is not; Horn and Hardart pumpkin pie is. 
Guy starts to undress; going into the bathroom. 
INT. LIVING ROOM — NIGHT 
The table is set for dinner. Rosemary and Guy are drinking cock- 
tails and eating stuffed mushrooms. Guy puts crumpled newspaper 


and sticks of kindling on the fireplace grate, and two big chunks of 
cannel coal. 


GUY Here goes nothing. 


He strikes a match and lights the paper. It flames high and catches 
the kindling. Dark smoke begins spilling out over the front of the 
mantel and up toward the ceiling. Guy gropes inside the fireplace. 


GUY Good grief! 
ROSEMARY The paint, the paint! 


Guy gets the flue opened and the air conditioner draws out 
the smoke. 


GUY Nobody, but nobody, has a fire tonight. 


Rosemary kneels with her drink and stares into the spitting flame- 
wrapped coals. 


ROSEMARY Isii't it gorgeous? | hope we have the coldest winter ever. 
Guy puts on a record. 
INT. LIVING ROOM — NIGHT 


Rosemary and Guy are at the dining table eating swordfish. The 
doorbell rings. 


GUY Ohi! No! 


He gets up, tosses down his napkin, goes out. Rosemary cocks her 
head and listens. We hear the door open offscreen and Mrs. 
Castevets' voice saying “Hi, Guy.” The rest is unintelligible. Rose- 
mary lifts her eyes to heaven. 


ROSEMARY Oh, no! (Whispering) Don't let her in... not tonight. 


Offscreen dialogue continues. Now Guy speaks; then Mrs. Castevet 
again. Only a few words are intelligible: “ . . . extra. We don't need 
them.” Guy again and Mrs. Castevet again. Rosemary holds in her 
breath. We hear the door being closed and chained. 


ROSEMARY (00! 
We hear the bolt drawn. 


ROSEMARY (00! 
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Guy appears in the archway, smiling smugly, with both hands 
behind his back. 


GUY Who says there's nothing to ESP? 


He comes toward the table and brings forth his hands with two 
white custard cups, one setting on each palm. 


GUY Madame and Monsieur shall have ze dessairt, after all. 


He puts one cup by Rosemary's wine glass and the other by his 
own. The cups are filled with peaked swirls of chocolate. One 
topped with a sprinkling of chopped nuts. The other with a half 
walnut. 


GUY Mousse au chocolat (Siting) or “chocolate mouse,” as 
Minnie calls it. 


Rosemary laughs happily. Guy replaces his napkin and pours 
more wine. 


ROSEMARY | was afraid she'd stay all evening, 


GUY No, she just wanted us to try it, seein’ as how it’s one of her 
speci-a/-ities. 


ROSEMARY It’s sweet of her, really. We shouldn't make fun of her. 
GUY You're right. You're right. 

Guy and Rosemary start eating the chocolate mousse. 
ROSEMARY It's good. 


At the second spoonful, she pauses and looks at Guy, but he ts 
busy eating. 


ROSEMARY It lias an undertaste. 

Guy looks up at Rosemary. 

GUY \imm/ 
ROSEMARY A chalky undertaste. 

Guy rolls the mousse on his palate, cocking his head. 
GUY | don't get it. 

After a few swallows, Rosemary puts down her spoon. 
GUY That's silly, honey, there's no “undertaste.” 
ROSEMARY Thicre is. 

GUY Come on, the old bat slaved all day; eat it. 
ROSEMARY But | don’t like it. 

GUY It's delicious. 

ROSEMARY You can have mine. 


GUY All right, don’t eat it. There’s always something wrong. 





ROSEMARY Oh— if it's going to turn into a big scene 


She takes a full spoonful of mousse and thrusts it into her mouth. 


GUY Look, if you really can’t stand it, don’t eat it. 


ROSEMARY Delicious. (Zaking another spoonful) No undertaste at 
all. Turn the records over. 
Guy gets up and goes to the record player. Rosemary doubles her 
napkin in her lap and plops a few spoonfuls of the mousse into it. 
She folds the napkin closed and then showily scrapes clean the 
inside of the cup and swallows down the scrappings as Guy 
comes back to the table. 


ROSEMARY There, Daddy. (7ilting the cup toward him) Do | get a 
gold star? 


GUY Wo of them. I'm sorry if | was stuffy. 
ROSEMARY Jou were. 
GUY |'m sorry. 
He smiles and kisses her. 
INT. KITCHEN — NIGHT 
Rosemary scrapes the uneaten mousse from her napkin into the 
waste bin. The water is running into the sink. We hear the sound 


of television from the other room. A sudden wave of dizziness 
makes her sway for a moment, then blink and frown. 


GUY /0.8.) The Pope at Yankee Stadium. Christ, what a mob! 


ROSEMARY Good. 


She shakes her head to clear the dizziness, then rolls the napkin 
up inside the tablecloth and puts the bundle aside. She turns the 
water off and loads the dirty dishes into the full sink. She dries 
her hands on the kitchen towel and as she hangs it up, another 
wave of dizziness makes her swivel and hang onto the edge of the 
sink. This time it lasts longer. 


ROSEMARY (hi boy! 


She straightens up and makes it to the doorway of the den. She 
keeps her footing with difficulty by holding on to the knob with 
one hand and the jamb with the other. 


Guy stands up anxiously. 
GUY Whiat is it? 
ROSEMARY |)i77\. 


Guy snaps off the TV, comes to her, takes her arm and holds her 
surely around the waist. 


GUY No wonder, all that booze. You probably had an empty 
stomach, too. 


He helps her toward the bedroom but her legs buckle. He catches 
her up and carries her. He puts her down on the bed and sits 


beside her, taking her hand and stroking her forehead sympatheti- 


cally. Rosemary closes her eyes. 


EXT. DREAM SEQUENCE — DAY 
The bed is a raft floating on gentle ripples. 


ROSEMARY Nice. 


GUY 0.5.) Sleep is what you need. 





INT. BEDROOM — NIGHT 
Guy is sitting beside Rosemary stroking her forehead. 


GUY A good night's sleep. 

ROSEMARY We have to make a baby. 

GUY We will. Tomorrow. There's plenty of time. 

ROSEMARY Just 4 nap. 
EXT. DREAM SEQUENCE — DAY 
Large yacht. Rosemary is sitting with a drink in her hand. It is 
sunny and breezy. The Skipper is unrolling a large map to plot the 


course. He is Hutch now and Is giving terse and knowing instruc- 
tions to a NEGRO MATE (Elevator Operator). 


Guy's hands take off the top of Rosemary's pajamas. 


ROSEMARY Why «ire you taking them off? 


INT. BEDROOM — NIGHT 
Guy is taking off the top of Rosemary's pajamas. 


GUY To make you more comfortable. 
ROSEMARY | am comfortable. 
GUY Sleep. Ro. 


Guy undoes the snaps at the side and slowly draws off the bottom 
of Rosemary's pajamas. 


EXT. — INT. DREAM SEQUENCE 

Back on the yacht. Guy is holding the legs of Rosemary's pajamas 
and pulling them away from her. Rosemary tries to hide her 
nudity; she looks around and sees other ladies on the yacht. They 
are wearing bikinis — so is Rosemary. The Skipper is in his Navy 
uniform. Hutch is standing on the dock with armloads of weather- 
forecasting equipment. Rosemary comes to the Skipper and asks 
him very quietly — in dream sequences everybody speaks quietly. 


ROSEMARY Isn't Hutch coming with us? 


SKIPPER Catholics only. (Sailing) | wish we weren't bound by these 
prejudices, but unfortunately —/( Spreading his arms) 


Rosemary turns. There is her family: Ma, Pa, children we have 
seen in the previous dream, several pregnant women. 


Guy is taking off Rosemary's wedding ring. She looks surprised, 
then she closes her eyes. 


ROSEMARY Sleep. 


Set is now a composite of the Sistine Chapel Ceiling with 
Michelangelo frescoes and the linen cupboard at the end of the 
hallway. Rosemary is lying on the special elevator which carries 
her horizontally, making it possible for her to see the frescoes 
from very close. As she passes under the shelf, pertly covered 
with gingham contact paper, we can hear voices offscreen. 


GUY (0...) Easy. 
DR. S. /0.5.) You've got her too high. 


Hutch on the dock. We see him from further off and higher. He 
tries to gesticulate as much as the weather-forecasting equipment 
he is carrying will allow him. He shouts and wind blows his words 
away so we hear them only partially. 


HUTCH T\phoon! Typhoon! It killed fifty-five people in London and 
it’s heading this way. 


Back on the yacht. The wind is even stronger. Rosemary looks for 
the skipper but everybody is gone. The dock is infinite and bare. 
Far away, the Negro Mate firmly holds the wheel. Rosemary goes 
to him and is about to warn him when the Negro Mate speaks 
without looking at her. 


NEGRO MATE You'd better go down below, Miss. 


Huge ballroom. On one side is a burning church (it’s sometimes 
burning with real fire and sometimes only a picture). On the other 
side, a BLACK-BEARDED MAN stands glaring at Rosemary. In the 
center is a bed. She goes to it and lies down. She is immediately 
surrounded by a dozen naked men and women. Guy is among 
them. They are elderly, the women grotesque and slack-breasted. 
There is also Mrs. Castevet, Laura-Louise and Mr. Castevet in a 
black mitre and black silk robe. With a thin black wand, Mr. 
Castevet is drawing designs on her body, dipping the wand'’s point 
in a cup of red held for him by a SUN-BROWNED MAN. The 
point moves back and forth across her stomach and down to the 
insides of her thighs. The NAKED PEOPLE are chanting - flat, 
unmusical, foreign-tongued syllables — and a flute or clarinet 
accompanies them. Guy's eyes are large and tense. He whispers 
to Mrs. Castevet. 


GUY She's awake, she sees! 
MRS. CASTEVET She c/o 7 see. As long as she ate the mouse she 
can't see nor hear. She’s like dead. Now sing. 


LADY comes into the ballroom. She wears an exquisite ivory satin 
gown embroidered with pearls. She hurries to Rosemary's side. 


LADY I'm sorry to hear you aren't feeling well. 

ROSEMARY It’s only the mouse-bite. 

LADY You'd better have your legs tied down in case of convulsions. 
ROSEMARY Yes, | suppose so. There's always a chance it was rabid. 


Rosemary watches with interest as WHITE-SMOCKED INTERNS 
tie her arms and legs to the four bedposts. 


LADY If the music bothers you, let me know, and I'll have it stopped. 
ROSEMARY (Qh, no. Please don't change the program on my account. 
LADY ‘Iry to sleep. (Smiling warmly) We'll be waiting up on deck. 


She withdraws, her satin gown whispering. Guy comes and bends 
over Rosemary. He strokes her with both hands - a long relishing 
stroke that begins at her bound wrists and slides down over her 
arms, breasts, loins and between her legs. He repeats this stroke 
several times; his hands are rough now and sharp-nailed. Rose- 
mary breathes faster. He slips a hand in under her buttocks and 
raises them. He lies forward upon her, his broad chest crushing 
her breasts. He is wearing a suit of coarse leathery armor. As he 
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is making love to her, she opens her eyes and sees yellow fur- 
nace-eyes in front of her. Protest wakes in Rosemary's eyes. 


ROSEMARY This is no dream. This is happening. 
Something covers her face fading into darkness. 


The Pope comes in with a suitcase in his hand and a coat over 
his arm. 


POPE They tell me you've been bitten by a mouse. 


Rosemary speaks Sadly, trying to hide that she is having an 
orgasm. 


ROSEMARY Yes. That's why | didn’t come to see you. 


POPE That's all right. We wouldn't want you to jeopardize 
your health, 


ROSEMARY Ain | forgiven, Father? 
POPE Absolutely. 
He holds out his hand for her to kiss the ring. Its stone is a silver 


filigree ball. Inside it, ANNA MARIA ALBERGHETTI sits waiting. 


INT. BEDROOM — DAY — OCTOBER 5, 1965 
Guy and Rosemary in bed. Rosemary is asleep and Guy Is shaking 
her shoulder. He is sleep-rumpled, needing a shave. 


GUY Hey, it’s after nine. 


Rosemary pushes his hand away and turns over onto her stomach, 
her face deep in the pillow. 


ROSEMARY five minutes. 
Guy yanks her har. 
GUY No. I've got to be at Alan’s at ten. 
ROSEMARY [cit oul. 
GUY The hell | will. 


Guy slaps Rosemary's behind through the blanket. For a moment, 
she lies motionless, then suddenly she turns back over and raises 
herself on her arms, looking at Guy. 


He is lighting a cigarette. He has his pajamas on. Rosemary 
is nude. 


ROSEMARY \\hiat time is it? 
GUY Ten after nine. 
Rosemary sits up. 
ROSEMARY Whit time did | go to sleep? 


GUY You didn’t go to sleep, honey, you passed out. From now on you 
get cocktails or wine, not cocktails ad wine. 

ROSEMARY (Rubbing her forehead and closing her eyes) The 
dreams | had. 


She opens her eyes and sees scratches on her left breast, two 
parallel hairlines of red running down into the nipple. She pushes 


the blanket away and sees more scratches, seven or eight going 
this way and that. 


GUY Don't yell. | already filed them down. 
He shows short, smooth fingernails. 


Rosemary looks at him uncomprehendingly. 


ROSEMARY GUY 
You mean you—while | | didn’t want to miss Baby 
Wwas—oul? Night. And a couple of my 


nails were ragged. 
Guy nods and grins. 
GUY It was kind of fun in a necrophile sort of way. 
Rosemary looks away, pulling the blanket back up. 


ROSEMARY | dreamed someone was—raping me. | don't know— 
someone unhuman. 


GUY Thanks a lot. 


Rosemary turns further away and swings her legs out on the other 
side of the bed. 


GUY What's the matter? 

Rosemary sits there, not looking around at him. 
ROSEMARY Nothing. 
GUY | didn’t want to miss the night. 


ROSEMARY We could have done it this morning or tonight. Last night 
wasn't the only split second. 


GUY | thought you would have wanted me to. 
Guy runs a finger up Rosemary's back. She squirms away from it. 
ROSEMARY It's supposed to be shared. Oh, I guess I'm being silly. 
She gets up and goes to the closet for her housecoat. 


GUY I'm sorry I scratched you. I was a wee bit loaded myself. 


INT. KITCHEN — DAY 
Rosemary is sitting at the table. She is drinking coffee slowly, 
absent-minded. 


INT. LIVING ROOM — DAY 
Rosemary opens the windows, both of them. 


INT. BATHROOM — DAY 
Rosemary standing under the shower. She remains motionless, 
letting the water run all over her hair and face. 


ROSEMARY (Whispering) “Kind of fun in a necrophile sort of way.” 


EXT. LANDING IN FRONT OF THE CASTEVETS’ APARTMENT — DAY 
Rosemary, ready to go shopping, with two custard cups in her 
hand, rings the bell. 


The door opens and Mrs. Castevet appears. 





MRS. CASTEVET Oh, hello, dear. Did you like it? (/aking the cups) | 
think | put a little too much Cream de Cocoa in it. 


ROSEMARY It was delicious. You'll have to give me the recipe. 
MRS. CASTEVET I'd love to. Would you do me a teeny favor? Six eggs 


and a small Instant Sanka; Il pay you later. 


INT. GUY AND ROSEMARY'S APARTMENT LIVING ROOM — DAY — OCTO- 
BER 20, 1965 
Rosemary is drinking coffee. Guy is practicing with crutches. 


ROSEMARY [Don't you think we ought to talk about it? 
GUY About what? 

Rosemary looks at Guy. He seems genuinely unknowing. 
ROSEMARY The way you haven't been looking at me. 
GUY What are you /a/king about? I've been looking at you. 
ROSEMARY No, you haven't. 
GUY | have so. Honey, what is it? What's the matter? 
ROSEMARY Nothing. Never mind. 
GUY No, don't say that. What is it? 
ROSEMARY Nothing. 


GUY Ah, look, honey. | know I've been preoccupied with the part and 
all. Well, gee whiz, Ro, it’s portant, vou know? It doesn’t mean | 
don't love you. 


He leans across the table and kisses her. 


INT. HUTCH’S APARTMENT — DAY — OCTOBER 21, 1965 
Hutch is sitting barefoot between two bridge tables, each with its 
typewriter and piles of paper. Rosemary is sitting on the sofa. 


ROSEMARY It's a fascinating part. He'll really be noticed this time. He 
also has an offer for a lead in the TV series “Greenwich Village.” He's 
suddenly very hot. 


HUTCH Vow | understand why you're so overjoyed. 
Rosemary looks at Hutch and smiles. 


a challenge. 





ROSEMARY Well, it's a difficult period in his life 
HUTCH | sve. 


ROSEMARY You know how it is with actors 
tered. | bet Laurence Olivier is vain and self-centered — 


Rosemary's voice cracks; determined not to cry, she continues: 


ROSEMARY It’s a difficult part. He's got to work with crutches and 
naturally he’s preoccupied and—and, well, preoccupied. 


Rosemary breaks down. Hutch comes over and comforts her. 


HUTCH I've « lot of good advice for you, but I'm going to shut up. 


EXT. STREET OUTSIDE HUTCH’S APARTMENT — DAY 


they're all a bit self-cen- 





Rosemary and Hutch walking along the street. 


HUTCH | meant to ask you. You had another suicide up there at 
Happy House? 


ROSEMARY (hi, didn't | tell you? 
HUTCH No, you didn't. 


ROSEMARY [1 was that girl I told you about; the drug addict who was 
rehabilitated by this old couple. I'm szre | told you /hat. 


HUTCH They didn't rehabilitate her very successfully, it would seem. 


ROSEMARY We ve gotten to know them well, since. Mr. Castevets' 
father was a theatrical producer in the old days. 


HUTCH Castevet. That's an odd name. French, | suppose? 
INT. KITCHEN — DAY — OCTOBER 22, 1965 
Guy is sitting at the table reading the theatre section of the Sunday 


Times. Rosemary is preparing breakfast. As she puts the Chemex 
on the table, her eyes fall on the calendar; she stares at It. 


GUY (Without looking up) Iwas due on Friday. 
ROSEMARY (Szirprised) \t was? 
Guy nods. 
ROSEMARY It'l probably come tonight. Or tomorrow. 
GUY You want to bet? 
ROSEMARY \es. 
GUY A quarter? 
ROSEMARY (k:ty. 
GUY You're going to lose, Ro. 


ROSEMARY Shut up. You're getting me all jumpy. It’s only two days. 


INT. DR. HILL'S OFFICE — DAY — OCTOBER 28, 1965 

Rosemary sitting while DR. HILL is measuring her blood pressure. 
He is very young, medium height, and handsome. He speaks 
slowly and tries to appear older by his serious behavior. 


ROSEMARY When will | know? 


Dr. Hill takes the instrument off Rosemary's arm and puts it back 
into the box. 


DR. HILL | will call you as soon as | have the results. | like to do a 
general checkup. Just to know something more. 


ROSEMARY [1 was Elise Dunstan who recommended you to me, 
Dr. Hill. 


DR. HILL Oh, ves, ves. How is she? 
ROSEMARY Fine. And the boys are great. Did you deliver all of them? 
DR. HILL No. Only the last. 

The NURSE comes with a syringe and two little bottles. 
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OR. HILL Universal and hemoglobin. 
NURSE \es... 


She goes to Rosemary, applies a tourniquet and draws blood 
from her arm. 


ROSEMARY We went to see 7be Fantasticks — 
DR. HILL Oh, did you? 


INT. GUY AND ROSEMARY’S APARTMENT — DAY — OCTOBER 30, 1965 
Telephone rings. Rosemary picks it up. 


DR. HILL /0.5.) Mrs. Woodhouse? 
ROSEMARY Dr. lil!’ 
DR. HILL /0..5.) Congratulations. 
ROSEMARY Keally? 
DR. HILL /0..8.) Really. 
Smiling, Rosemary sits down on the side of the bed. Pause. 
DR. HILL /0.S.) Are you there? 
ROSEMARY What happens now? 


DR. HILL /0.8.) Very little. You come and see me next month. And you 
get those Natalin pills. One a day. I'll mail you forms—for the hospi- 
tal. 


ROSEMARY When will it be? 
DR. HILL /0.8.) Works out to June twenty-eighth. 
ROSEMARY Thiat sounds so far away. 


DR. HILL 0.8.) It is. Oh, one more thing, Mrs. Woodhouse. We would 
like another blood sample. 


ROSEMARY Yes. of course. (A beat) What for? 


DR. HILL 0.8.) Nurse didn’t take enough. So would you drop by and 
see her? 


ROSEMARY But—I'm pregnant, aren't I? 


DR. HILL /0.8.) Oh yes. It’s just for blood sugar and so forth. Nothing 
to be concerned about. You're pregnant, don’t worry. 


ROSEMARY All right, I'll come tomorrow. 
DR. HILL /0.8.) Good. Don’t forget the pills. Goodbye. 
ROSEMARY Goodbye, Dr. Hill. (She puts down the telephone slowly 


and looks at it for a long moment, hand still on the receiver. Whis- 


pering) Blood sugar? 


She stands up briskly and walks out. 


INT. KITCHEN — DAY 
Rosemary marks on the wall calendar: “Blood.” 


INT. HALLWAY — DUSK 
Rosemary holds out a quarter in her palm. Guy, who has just 


come in, looks at Rosemary's outstretched hand, closing the door 


behind him. 
GUY What's this for? 
He catches on, takes Rosemary by the shoulders and kisses her. 
GUY Oh, that’s great, honey! Just great. 
ROSEMARY Father. 
GUY Mother. 
Rosemary looks up at him, suddenly serious. 


ROSEMARY (july, listen. Let’s make this a new beginning, okay? A new 
openness and talking-to-each-other, because we haven't been open. 


Guy puts his hands on her shoulders, his eyes meeting hers 
earnestly. 


GUY It’s true. I'm so goddamned self-centered, Ro. That's what the 
whole trouble is. You know | love you though, don’t you? I do, Ro. | 
swear to God. I'll be as open as— 


ROSEMARY It's my fault as much as— 
GUY Bull. It's mine. Bear with me, will you, Ro? I'll try to do better. 
ROSEMARY (hi, Guy. 
Deeply moved, she falls into his arms. They kiss fervently. 
GUY Fine way for parents to be carrying on. 
Rosemary laughs, wet-eyed. 
GUY Gee, honey. Do you know what I'd love to do? 
ROSEMARY What’ 


GUY ‘Tell Minnie and Roman. (Raising a hand) | know, | know, it’s 
supposed to be a deep dark secret. But I told them we were trying, They 
were so pleased — 

ROSEMARY (/oving/y) Tell them. 


Guy kisses her nose. 


GUY Back in two minutes. (He hurries oul the door) 


INT. BATHROOM — NIGHT 
Rosemary fixes her eyes in front of the mirror. She looks at her- 
self. 


ROSEMARY You're pregnant. (Pause) Another blood sample? 


Through the front door comes Mrs. Castevet in a housedress, Mr. 
Castevet carrying a bottle of wine and Guy behind them flushed 
and smiling. 


MRS. CASTEVET Now /ha/s what | call good news! 
Congrat-u-la-tions! 


She bears down on Rosemary, takes her by the shoulders and 
kisses her cheek hard and loud. Mr. Castevet kisses Rosemary's 
other cheek. 


MR. CASTEVET Our best wishes to you, Rosemary. We're more pleased 





than we can say. We have no champagne on hand, but this will do 
just as nicely. 

He shows the bottle of St. Julien. Guy goes into the kitchen. 
MRS. CASTEVET When are you due, dear? 
ROSEMARY June twenty-eighth. 
MRS. CASTEVET It’s going to be so exciting. 


Guy comes back with glasses and a corkscrew. Mr. Castevet turns 
with him to the opening of the wine. Mrs. Castevet takes Rose- 
mary’s elbow and they walk together into the living room. 


MRS. CASTEVET Listen, dear. Do you have a good doctor? 
ROSEMARY A very good one. 


MRS. CASTEVET One of the top obstetricians is a dear friend of ours. 
Abe Sapirstein. He delivers all the Society babies. 


Mr. Castevet and Guy are at the other end of the room, busy with 
the wine. 


MR. CASTEVET Abe Sapirstein? One of the finest obstetricians 
in the country. 


GUY Wasn't he on “Open End” a couple of years ago? 
MR. CASTEVET That's right. 

GUY ho’ 

ROSEMARY What about Dr. Hill? 

GUY Don't worry, I'll tell him something. You know me. 


MRS. CASTEVET I'm not going to /e/ you go to no Dr. Hill that 
nobody heard of! The bes? is what you re going to have, young lady. 
Where's the phone? 


GUY In the bedroom. 


Mrs. Castevet goes into the bedroom. Mr. Castevet pours glasses 
of wine. 


MR. CASTEVET He's a brilliant man. Very sensitive. 
He gives glasses to Rosemary and Guy. 
ROSEMARY Let's wait for Minnie. 


They stand motionless, each holding a glass. Mr. Castevet holding 
two. 


GUY Sit down, honey. 


Rosemary shakes her head. Through the open doors of the living 
room and bedroom, we see Mrs. Castevet sitting on the bed, hold- 
ing the phone. 


MRS. CASTEVET Abe, Minnie. Fine. Listen, a dear friend of ours just 
found out today that she’s pregnant. Yes, isn’t it? I'm in her apartment 
now. We told her you'd be glad to take care of her and that you would- 
n't charge none of your fancy Society prices neither, (Silence) Wait a 
minute. (Kaising her voice) Rosemary? Tomorrow morning at 
eleven? 





ROSEMARY Fine. 
MR. CASTEVET You see? 


MRS. CASTEVET (/1:/0 the phone) Eleven’s fine, Abe. Yes. You too. No, 
not at all. Let's hope so. Goodbye. 


Mrs. Castevet comes back into the living room. 
MRS. CASTEVET There you are. 
GUY Thanks a million, Minnie. 
ROSEMARY | don't know how to thank you. Both of you. 


Mrs. Castevet takes the glasses of wine from Mr. Castevet. 


MRS. CASTEVET Just have a fine healthy baby; that’s all. Oh, my, | 
can't wait to tell Laura-Louise. 


ROSEMARY ()h, please. Don’t tell anyone else. Not yet. 


MR. CASTEVET She's right, there'll be plenty of time. (Raising his 
glass) To a fine healthy baby. 


GUY Hear, hear. 
They all drink. 


INT. BEDROOM — NIGHT 

Guy and Rosemary are in bed. Guy is asleep on his side, but 
Rosemary's eyes are wide open. She lies on her back with her 
hands folded across her stomach. 


ROSEMARY (4/081 inaudible) Andrew—Andy? (Silence) Or Susan. 
(Calling) Susan! 


She looks quickly at Guy but he doesn't stir. Behind the wall, the 
Castevets’ bed creaks. A fire engine screams by. Guy shifts and 
mumbles. Suddenly, Rosemary slips out of bed, tiptoes to the 
vanity, takes the good luck charm from the Louis Sherry box, 
frees it from its aluminum-foil wrapping and puts the chain over 
her head. 


INT. DR. SAPIRSTEIN’S OFFICE — DAY — OCTOBER 31, 1965 
Rosemary listens carefully to DR. SAPIRSTEIN, sitting on the 
other side of a desk. He is a tall sunburned man with white hair, 
reassuringly old-fashioned and direct. 


DR. SAPIRSTEIN Please don't read books. No pregnancy was ever 
exactly like the ones described in the books. And don’t listen to your 
friends, either. No two pregnancies are ever alike. 


ROSEMARY Jr. Hill prescribed vitamin pills. 


DR. SAPIRSTEIN No, no pills. Minnie Castevet has a herbarium, I'm 
going to have her make a daily drink for you that will be fresher, safer 
and more vitamin-rich than any pill on the market. Any questions 
vou have, call me night or day. Call we, not your Aunt Fanny, That's 
what I'm here for. 


INT. GUY AND ROSEMARY’S APARTMENT — KITCHEN — DAY - 
NOVEMBER 1, 1965 
Mrs. Castevet holds out to Rosemary a large glass of watery 
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pistachio milkshake. 
MRS. CASTEVET I lere! 
Rosemary happily takes the glass and looks at It. 
ROSEMARY \\ lists inn it? 
MRS. CASTEVET Snips «nd snails and puppy-dogs’ tails. 
ROSEMARY (/avighiny) That's fine, but what if we want a girl? 
She lifts the glass and starts drinking. 
MRS. CASTEVET 10 you? 
ROSEMARY Would be nice if the first one were a boy. 
MRS. CASTEVET Well, there you are. 
ROSEMARY No, really, what's in it? 
MRS. CASTEVET A raw egg, gelatin, herbs . . . 
ROSEMARY Jitninis root? 
MRS. CASTEVET Some of that, some of some other things. 


INT. LIVING ROOM — NIGHT — NOVEMBER 21, 1965 


Guy is practicing with crutches, repeating his lines from the script. 


Rosemary comes in. She has a new haircut. Guy looks at her. 
GUY What's this? 
ROSEMARY | ve been to Vidal Sassoon. 
GUY You didn’t pay them for that, did you? 
ROSEMARY | hive a—pain. 
GUY Where? 
ROSEMARY (Putin her hands on her middle) ere. 
GUY Just now? 
ROSEMARY Since Monday. A sharp pain. 
GUY Did you see Dr. Sapirstein? 
ROSEMARY In seeing him. Wednesday. 


GUY But this is ridiculous. Why didn’t you say anything? Why didn’t 
vou see Dr. Sapirstein? 


ROSEMARY | see him Wednesday regular. 


INT. DR. SAPIRSTEIN’S OFFICE — DAY —- NOVEMBER 24, 1965 
Dr. Sapirstein and Rosemary across the desk. 


DR. SAPIRSTEIN An entirely natural expansion of the pelvis. You can 
fight it with ordinary aspirin. 


ROSEMARY | was afraid it might be an ectopic pregnancy. 


DR. SAPIRSTEIN (Skeplically) Ectopic? | thought you weren't going 
to read books, Rosemary. 


ROSEMARY (/3/ushing) It was staring at me in the drugstore. 


DR. SAPIRSTEIN And «ll it did was worry you. Will you go home and 
throw it away, please. 


ROSEMARY | will. Promise. 
DR. SAPIRSTEIN The pains will be gone in two days. (Shaking bis 


head) ¥ctopic pregnancy. 


INT. LIVING ROOM — DUSK — DECEMBER 1, 1965 
Guy and Rosemary sitting on the floor playing Scrabble. Rosemary 
gets up and goes into the bathroom. She sits on the edge of the 
bathtub and doubles over in pain. Guy is making up a word on 
the board. Rosemary comes back and stands in the archway. 


ROSEMARY | Jook awtul. 


GUY What are you talking about? You look great. It's that baircud/ that 
looks awful, if vou want the truth, honey. That's the biggest mistake 
vou ever made. 


INT. DEN — DAY — DECEMBER 5, 1965 
The television is on but no sound. Rosemary is sitting in front of 
it frozen sick with pain. 


INT. HALLWAY — DAY — DECEMBER 9, 1965 
Hutch stands on the threshold, staring at Rosemary. 


HUTCH My God. 
ROSEMARY It's Vidal Sassoon and it's very in. 


She pats her hair. Hutch steps inside and Rosemary closes 
the door. 


HUTCH What's wrong with you? 
ROSEMARY [Do | look that bad? 


With a fixed bright smile, she takes his coat and hat and hangs 
them away. 


HUTCH ‘Terrible. You aren't on one of those “Zen diets” are you? 
ROSEMARY \o. 

HUTCH Then what is it? Have you seen a doctor? 

ROSEMARY Oh, | might as well tell you. F'm pregnant. 


HUTCH That's ridiculous. Pregnant women gai weight, they don't 


lose it. 


ROSEMARY | don't sleep well. | have stiff joints or something, so | 
have pains. Nothing serious. 


They enter the living room. Hutch sits in the easy chair. 
HUTCH Well, congratulations. You must be very happy. 
ROSEMARY | «i. We both are. 

HUTCH Who's vour obstetrician? 
ROSEMARY Abraham Sapirstein, he’s— 


HUTCH He delivered two of my daughter's babies. 
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ROSEMARY He's one of the best in the city. 
HUTCH When did you see him last? 

ROSEMARY Yesterday. 

HUTCH And? 

ROSEMARY Ile says it’s fairly common. 

HUTCH How much weight have you lost? 
ROSEMARY Jhiree pounds. 

HUTCH Nonsense! You've lost /ar more than that! 


ROSEMARY (S77iling) It’s perfectly normal to lose a little at first. 
Later on I'll be gaining. 


Rosemary smiles. Hutch leans back and smiles, too. 


HUTCH Well, we'll assume Dr. Sapirstein knows whereof he speaks. He 
should; he charges enough. 


ROSEMARY We're vetting bargain rates; our neighbors are close 
friends of his. 


The DOORBELL RINGS. 
HUTCH (Makes a more to rise) V'Il go. 
ROSEMARY Hurts less when | move around. 


She goes out of the room to the front door and opens it. 
Mr. Castevet is standing there, looking slightly winded. 
Rosemary smiles. 


ROSEMARY | was just talking about you. 


MR. CASTEVET Favorably, | hope. Do you need anything from 
outside? 


ROSEMARY No, nothing. Thanks so much for asking. 
Mr. Castevet glances beyond her for a moment, and then smiles. 
MR. CASTEVET Is Guy home already? 
ROSEMARY No, he won't be home till six. 
Mr. Castevet stays, waiting with a questioning smile. 
ROSEMARY A friend of ours is here. 
The questioning smile stays. 
ROSEMARY Would you like to meet him? 
MR. CASTEVET If | won't be intruding. 


She shows Mr. Castevet in. He passes close to her and she 
notices that his ear is pierced. She follows him to the living room 
archway. Hutch rises and smiles. 


ROSEMARY This is Edward Hutchins. (70 Hutch) This is Roman 
Castevet. (Zo Mr. Castevet) | was just telling Hutch that it was you and 
Minnie who sent me to Dr. Sapirstein. 


The two men shake hands and greet each other. The men seat 


themselves and Rosemary sits by Hutch. 
MR. CASTEVET So Rosemary has told you the good news, has she? 
HUTCH \es, she has. 
MR. CASTEVET We must see that she gets plenty of rest. 
HUTCH | was a bit alarmed by her appearance. 


He looks at Rosemary as he takes out a pipe and a striped red 
tobacco pouch. 


MR. CASTEVET She's lost some weight. That's quite normal in early 
months. Later on she'll gain—probably far too much. 


HUTCH (Filling his pipe) So | gather. 


ROSEMARY Mrs. Castevet makes a vitamin drink for me every day 
from fresh herbs she grows. 


MR. CASTEVET All according to Dr. Sapirstein’s directions, of course. 
He's inclined to be suspicious of commercially prepared vitamin pills. 


Hutch pockets his pouch and strikes two matches as one. Rose- 
mary puts an ashtray near him. 


HUTCH Is he really? They're surely manufactured under every imag- 
inable safeguard. 


MR. CASTEVET That's true, but commercial pills can sit for months 
on the druggist’s shelf and lose a great deal of their original potency. 


HUTCH Yes, | hadn't thought of that. 


ROSEMARY | like the idea of having everything fresh and natural. ['ll 
bet expectant mothers chewed bits of tannis root when nobody’d even 
heard of vitamins. 


HUTCH Tannis root? 


ROSEMARY It’s one of the herbs in the drink. Or és it an herb? Can a 
root be an herb? 


She looks at Mr. Castevet, but he is watching Hutch and 
doesn't hear. 


HUTCH Tannis? Are you sure you don’t mean ‘anise’ or ‘orris root’? 
MR. CASTEVET [innis. 
Rosemary draws out her charm. 
HUTCH Hin. 
ROSEMARY Hlere. It's good luck too. 


She holds the charm out, leaning forward to bring it closer to 
Hutch. He sniffs at it and draws away, grimacing. He takes 
the chained ball between two fingertips and squints at it from 
a distance. 


HUTCH It doesn’t look like root matter. It looks like mold or 
fungus of some kind. (Looking at Mr. Castevet) \s it ever called by 
another name? 


MR. CASTEVET Not to my knowledge. 


HUTCH | shall look it up in the encyclopedia. Tannis. What a pretty 
holder, or charm, or whatever-it-is. 


ROSEMARY (Quick smile at Mr. Castevet) The Castevets gave it to me. 


She tucks the charm back inside her top. 


HUTCH You «and your wife seem to be taking better care of Rosemary 
than her own parents would. 


MR. CASTEVET We're very fond of her, and of Guy, too. 


He pushes against the arms of his chair and raises himself to 
his feet. 


MR. CASTEVET If you'll excuse me, | have to go now. My wife is wait- 
ing for me. 


HUTCH (Hsing) It’s a pleasure to have met you. 
MR. CASTEVET We'll meet again, I'm sure. (70 Rosemary) Don't 
bother, Rosemary. 

INT. KITCHEN — DAY 

Rosemary and Hutch are sitting drinking coffee. 
ROSEMARY He's been everywhere in the world. Really everywhere. 
HUTCH Nonsense; nobody has. 
ROSEMARY | ve just noticed he has pierced ears. 
HUTCH Pierced ears and piercing eves. What's she like? 
ROSEMARY Nosey. Funny. Guy's gotten very close to them. | think 
they've become sort of parent-figures for him. 
HUTCH And you? 
ROSEMARY I'm not sure. Sometimes they're /oo friendly and helpful. 


We hear the front door open; Guy hurries in. He still has his 
make-up on; his face is orange, his eyes black-lashed and large. 


GUY Hey, what a surprise. (He comes over and grabs Hutch’s hand 
before he can rise) How are you, Hutch? Good to see you. 


He clasps Rosemary's head in his other hand and bends and 
kisses her cheek and lips. 


ROSEMARY You're the surprise. What happened? 
GUY Ah, they stopped for a rewrite, the dumb bastards. Stay where you 
are, nobody move. 
He goes out to the closet. 
ROSEMARY (Calling out) Would you like some coffee? 
GUY 0.5.) Love some! 


Rosemary gets up, pours a cup and refills Hutch’s cup and her 
own. Hutch sucks at his pipe, looking thoughtfully before him. 
Guy comes back in with his hands full of packs of Pall Mall. He 
dumps them on the table. 


GUY Loot. 


Guy tears a pack open, jams cigarettes up, and pulls one out. He 





winks at Rosemary as she sits down again. 
HUTCH It seems congratulations are in order. 
GUY (Lighting up) IV's wondertul, isn’t it? 
HUTCH When is the baby due? 


ROSEMARY June twenty-eight. (70 Gi) Do you know that Dr. 
Sapirstein delivered two of Hutch’s grandchildren? 


GUY Really? 
HUTCH | met your neighbor, Roman Castevet. 
GUY Oh, did you? Funny old duck, isn’t he? 
ROSEMARY J)id you ever notice that his ears are pierced? 
GUY You're kidding? 
ROSEMARY No, I'm not; | saw. 
They drink their coffee. 


GUY It’s a shame we haven't seen more of you lately. With me so busy 
and Ro being the way she is, we really haven't seen anyone. 


HUTCH Perhaps we can have dinner together soon. 
GUY Sure. 
Hutch rises. Guy goes to get his coat. 
HUTCH Thank vou for the coffee, my dear. 
In the hallway, they meet Guy who Is holding out Hutch’'s coat. 
GUY It’s not mine, it must be yours. 
HUTCH Right you are. 


He turns around and puts his arms into the sleeves, Guy holding 
it for him. Hutch feels in his pockets. 


HUTCH Have you thought about names yet? Or is it too soon? 


ROSEMARY Andrew or Douglas if it's a boy. Melinda or Sarah if 
it's a girl. 


GUY Sarah? What happened to Susan? 


Guy gives Hutch his hat. Hutch shows them a fur-lined glove and 
feels in his pockets again. 


HUTCH Is there another one of these around? 


Rosemary looks round the floor and Guy goes to the closet to look 
down on the floor and up on the shelf. 


GUY | don't see it, Hutch. 


HUTCH Nuisance. | probably left it at City Center. Il stop back there. 
Let’s really have that dinner, shall we? 


GUY Definitely. 
ROSEMARY \ext week. 


They watch him go round the first turn of the hallway. 
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GUY (7/0 Rosemary) That was a nice surprise. 
ROSEMARY (Guess what he said. 

GUY What’ 

ROSEMARY | look terrible. 


GUY Good old Hutch. (/e picks up his coat from the closet and puts 
it on) Spreading cheer wherever he goes. 


Rosemary looks at him questioningly. Guy moves to the 
front door. 


GUY Going to get a paper. 

He turns back to look at Rosemary, over the shoulder. 
GUY (Opening the door) He is a professional crepe-hanger, honey. 
ROSEMARY Ile isi't a professional crepe-hanger. 


GUY (Going oul) Then he sure is one of the top-ranking amateurs. 


INT. DEN — NIGHT 
Guy watches television. 


INT. BEDROOM — NIGHT 

Rosemary in bed reading. The telephone rings in the other room. 
We hear Guy answering it and after a moment, he appears in the 
doorway, phone in hand. 


GUY Hutch wants to speak to vou. (He puts the phone on the bed 
and plugs it in) \ told him you were resting. He said it couldn't wait, 


Rosemary picks up the receiver. The television ts still playing in 
the other room and we can hardly hear Hutch’'s voice. 


ROSEMARY Hutch 
HUTCH /().5.) ‘Tell me, dear, do you go out at all? 
ROSEMARY Well, | haven't been going out. Why? 
She looks at Guy who looks back at her, frowning, listening. 


HUTCH /0.8.) Can you meet me tomorrow morning at eleven in front 
of the Time-Life Building? 


ROSEMARY Jes, if vou want me to. What is it? Can't you tell me now? 


HUTCH /0.8.) I'd rather not. We can have an early lunch if you'd like. 


ROSEMARY Jhat would be nice. 
HUTCH /0.8.) Good. Eleven o'clock then. 
ROSEMARY Right. Did you get vour glove? 


HUTCH /0.5./ No, thev didn’t have it. Good night, Rosemary. 
Sleep well. 


ROSEMARY You too. Good night. 
She hangs up. 

GUY What was that? 

ROSEMARY Ile wants to talk to me. 


GUY What about? 
ROSEMARY Ile didin't say. 
Guy shakes his head, smiling. 


GUY | think these bovs’ adventure stories are going to his head. Where 
are vou meeting him? 


ROSEMARY In front of the Time-Life Building at eleven o'clock. 


Guy unplugs the phone and goes out with it to the den; almost 
immediately the television sound stops, and Guy comes back. 


GUY Isn't it funny? You're pregnant and I've got the vens. 

He plugs the phone back in again and puts it on the night table. 
GUY I'm going to get an ice cream cone. Do you want one? 
ROSEMARY Ok:ty. 

GUY Vanilla. 
ROSEMARY Fitic. 


Guy goes out. Rosemary leans back against the pillows, looking 
ahead at nothing with her book forgotten in her lap. Far away we 
hear a short ring on a doorbell. Rosemary tries to listen but she 
has to fold with a sudden pain. 


INT. HALLWAY — DAY — DECEMBER 10, 1965 
Rosemary rings the CASTEVETS’ doorbell. Mrs. Castevet opens 
the door. She is wearing a housecoat with her hair in curlers. 


MRS. CASTEVET Iii. 


ROSEMARY Ili, Minnie. I'm going out this morning, so | won't have 
the drink at eleven. 


MRS. CASTEVET Why, that’s fine, dear. You can take it later. Buzz me 
when you get back. 


EXT. PARK AVENUE — DAY 

- with its center line of Christmas trees — sunny, clear cold day. 
Rosemary walks slowly, carrying her pain inside her. Her coat is 
slightly snug over her stomach. 


Rosemary passes Salvation Army Santa Clauses, shaking their 
bells, stores with their Christmas windows. She reaches the 
Time-Life Building and walks around looking for Hutch. It’s five- 
to-eleven on her wristwatch. She sits down on the low wall at the 
side of the forecourt. She lifts her face to the sun and listens to 
the noises of the busy street. With her eyes closed, she speaks 
to herself. 


ROSEMARY Pin, begone! | will have no more of thee! 


She laughs ruefully. We hear a racketing noise. She opens her 
eyes and looks up. A helicopter passes over the building. 


EXT. THE GLASS DOORS OF THE TIME-LIFE BUILDING — DAY 
Rosemary is standing at the edge of the heavy flow of traffic. She 
looks at the out-coming faces, stretching now and then on tip- 
toes. She sees a man looking like Hutch, goes toward him, and 
realizes her mistake. It is a quarter past eleven on the clock. 





INT. THE TIME-LIFE BUILDING — DAY 
Rosemary walks into the lobby. She looks vaguely at the directory 
on the wall. 


INT. TIME-LIFE — DAY 

A stainless steel phone booth. A NEGRO GIRL is in it. She 
finishes soon and comes out with a friendly smile. Rosemary slips 
in and dials. On the first ring, a woman's voice answers. 


GRACE CARDIFF /().\./ Yes? 
ROSEMARY Is this Edward Hutchins’ apartment? 
GRACE CARDIFF /(.5.) Yes. Who is this, please. 


ROSEMARY \ly name is Rosemary Woodhouse. | had an appointment 
with Mr. Hutchins—is he there? (Silence) Hello? 


GRACE CARDIFF /(.8.) He was taken ill this morning. 
ROSEMARY Jiiken ill? 


GRACE CARDIFF /(.5./ Yes. He's in a deep coma at St. Vincent's Hospi- 


tal. 


ROSEMARY Oh, that’s ai/i/. | spoke to him last night about 
ten-thirty. 


GRACE CARDIFF /(.5.) | spoke to him at eleven. 

ROSEMARY \\ hho is this? 

GRACE CARDIFF /(.5./ You don’t know me, Rosemary. | am Grace 
Cardiff, Hutch’s friend. 

ROSEMARY What's causing it? 


GRACE CARDIFF /(.8.) They don’t know vet. At the moment he's 
totally unresponsive. 


ROSEMARY How awtul. 

GRACE CARDIFF /(.8.) I'm going to the hospital now. 
ROSEMARY Is there anything | can do? 

GRACE CARDIFF /().5.) Not really. 


EXT. MADISON AVENUE — DAY 

Rosemary walks slowly, looking down at the pavement. She 
crosses the street. Involuntarily, she stops in front of a shop win- 
dow in which a small creche is spotlighted. Rosemary smiles ten- 
derly at the scene. She sees suddenly her own smiling reflection 
in the window glass. Her black-circled eyes look deeper and her 
cheeks more skeletal. The smile fades on her face. 


MRS. CASTEVET 0.5.) Well, this is what I call the long arm of 
coincidence! 


Rosemary turns and sees Mrs. Castevet, smiling, coming toward her. 


MRS. CASTEVET | sitid to myself, “As long as Rosemary s out, / might 
as Well go out for a little bit of Christmas shopping,” and here you are 
and here /am! Isn't that something? Why, what's the matter, dear? 


She looks at Rosemary, who is frozen with pain. 





MRS. CASTEVET [0 vou feel all right? 
Rosemary nods, pale, biting her lips. 


MRS. CASTEVET You poor thing. You know what I think? I think we 
ought to be going home now. What do you say? 


ROSEMARY (/c/s/) No, no, you have to do your shopping, 
MRS. CASTEVET (Oli shoot, there's two more weeks. 


She puts her wrist to her mouth and blows a whistle on her gold- 
chain bracelet. A taxi veers toward them. They get in. 


INT. GUY AND ROSEMARY’S APARTMENT — KITCHEN — DAY — DECEM- 
BER 20, 1965 

Rosemary opens fridge, takes out a little piece of meat, goes to 
the stove, puts it on a frying pan for two seconds each side, then 
puts it on a plate, sits down at the table and starts cutting the 
practically raw meat. There are many Christmas cards piled on 
the table. Rosemary, while eating, writes names on the cards. 


INT. MR. AND MRS. CASTEVETS’ APARTMENT LIVING ROOM — NIGHT -— 
DECEMBER 31, 1965 

New Year's Eve party. All elderly people talking quietly, drinks in 
their hands. Laura-Louise, MR. & MRS. FOUNTAIN, MR. & MRS. 
GILMORE, MR. & MRS. WEES, MRS. SABATINI and her cat. In 
two armchairs sit Dr. Sapirstein and Rosemary. Guy is at her side, 
resting on the arm of her chair. 


DR. SAPIRSTEIN It'll stop any day now. 
ROSEMARY It's like a Wire inside me getting tighter and tighter. 
DR. SAPIRSTEIN | sually older women, with less flexible joints, have 
this sort of trouble. 
ROSEMARY |'m not going out anymore. 
DR. SAPIRSTEIN You don't have to— 
Mrs. Castevet brings DR. SHAND toward them. 


MRS. CASTEVET Rosemary, I'd like vou to meet Dr. Shand. He used to 
be a famous dentist, and he made the chain for your charm. 


ROSEMARY Nice to meet vou. 


MR. CASTEVET (//olding up a bottle of champagne) One 
minute to go! 


Guy looks at his watch, stands up and goes toward Mr. Castevet. 
Mr. Castevet opens the champagne. He is an attentive and ener- 
getic host. Mrs. Castevet and Guy help with glasses. The cham- 
pagne is passed around. 


MR. CASTEVET //aisineg his glass) To 1966, The Year One! 


INT. KITCHEN — EARLY MORNING — JANUARY 12, 1966 

Rosemary in front of the open fridge chewing a raw and dripping 
chicken heart. She catches her reflection in the side of the 
toaster, looks at herself, her hand and the part of the heart not 
yet eaten held in red-dripping fingers. She goes over and puts the 
heart in the garbage, then turns on the water and rinses her hand. 
With the water still running, she bends over the sink and begins 
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to vomit. She drinks some water, washes her face and hands, 
turns off the water and dries herself. She stands for a while, 
thinking; she gets a memo pad and pencil from a drawer, sits at 
the table and starts to write. 


INT. HALLWAY — KITCHEN — DAY 

Guy, in his pajamas, goes across the hallway. He enters the 
kitchen. Rosemary has The Life Cookbook open on the table and 
is copying a recipe from It. 


GUY What the hell are you doing? 


ROSEMARY Planning the menu. We're giving apart’, on January 
twenty-second. A week from next Saturday. 


She looks among several slips of paper on the table and picks 
one up. 


ROSEMARY For our old friends. | mean our young friends. Minnie and 
Roman are not invited. Neither is Laura-Louise. Neither is Dr. Sapirstein 
and Dr. Shand. This is a very special party. You have to be under sixty 

to get in. 

GUY Whew! For a minute there | didn’t think | was going to make it. 
ROSEMARY Qh, vou make it. You're the bartender. 

GUY Swell. Do you really think this is such a great idea? 

ROSEMARY | think it’s the best idea I’ve had in months. 


GUY Don't you think you ought to check with Sapirstein first? 


ROSEMARY Why? I’m just going to give a party; ['m not going to swim 
the English Channel. 


Guy goes to the sink, turns on the water and holds a glass under it. 
He turns off the water, raises the glass and drinks. 


| GUY What about the pain? 

ROSEMARY (Sviling dry/y) Haven't you heard? It'll go in a day or two. 
INT. KITCHEN — DAY — JANUARY 17, 1966 

Mrs. Castevet is standing beside Rosemary in the doorway. Rose- 
mary is wearing an apron and holding the glass with the drink in 
her hand. On the table, there is crabmeat and pieces of lobster 


and other food, ready to be cooked. Mrs. Castevet looks at the 
preparations. 


MRS. CASTEVET That looks interesting. What is it? 
ROSEMARY We're having some people over, on Saturday. 
MRS. CASTEVET Qh, vou feel up to entertaining? 


ROSEMARY Yes. | do. These are old friends whom we haven't seen ina 
long time. They don’t even know yet that I'm pregnant. 


MRS. CASTEVET I'd be vlad to give you a hand if you'd like. | could 
help you dish things out. 


ROSEMARY That's sweet of you, but I can manage. It's going to be a 
buffet and we are getting a bartender. 


MRS. CASTEVET | could help you take the coats. 
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ROSEMARY No, really, Minnie, you do enough for me as it is. Really. 


MRS. CASTEVET Well, let me know if you change your mind. Drink 
your drink now, 


Rosemary looks at the glass in her hand. 


ROSEMARY I'd rather not. (Looking al Mrs. Castevet) Not this 
minute. I'll drink it in a little while. 


MRS. CASTEVET It doesn't do to let it stand. 


ROSEMARY | won't wait long. Go on. You go back and I'll bring the 
glass to you later on. 


MRS. CASTEVET I'l] wait and save you the walk. 


ROSEMARY You'll do no such thing. | get very nervous if anyone 
watches me while I'm cooking. Scoot now, go on. You're too nice to 
me, really you are. 


Mrs. Castevet backs away. 
MRS. CASTEVET Don't wait too long. It's going to lose its vitamins. 


Mrs. Castevet goes. Rosemary watches the door close. She goes 
into the kitchen and stands a moment with the glass in her hand, 
then goes to the sink and tips out the pale green drink straight 
down into the drain. 


INT. GUY AND ROSEMARY’S APARTMENT — PARTY — NIGHT — JANUAR\ 
22, 1966 

There is a fire going and an Italian bartender, RENATO, mixes 
drinks quickly. People already there are: TED and CAROLE WEN- 
DELL, Joan Jellico, Elise and HUGH (limping) DUNSTAN, RAIN 
MORGAN (a beautiful Negro model), JIMMY and TIGER, LOU 
and CLAUDIA COMFORT and SCOTT (Claudia’s brother). Joan Is 
giving Rosemary a hug and a kiss. 


JOAN You dirty stinking secret-keeper! 
RAIN MORGAN /(.5.) Who's pregnant? 
ELISE /0..5.) Rosemary is. 


People gather to congratulate Rosemary. Telephone RINGS in the 
bedroom. Claudia SHOUTS: 


CLAUDIA /0.5.) Rosie! Bob and Lee are stuck at another party. They'll 
be right over. 


RAIN MORGAN Congratulations. 

Lou and Claudia come from the bedroom. 
CLAUDIA You're so lucky. What a great house! 
HUGH Adrian Marcato lived here. 

GUY And the Trench sisters. 

The DOORBELL RINGS; Rosemary goes out. 
JIMMY The Trent sisters? 

HUGH Trench. They ate little children. 


TED And he doesn’t mean just ate them. He means ate them! 





Rosemary opens the door. Mike and Pedro stand there with bou- 
quets of bright red roses. They kiss. Pedro, with his cheek against 
Rosemary, murmurs: 


PEDRO Make him feed you, baby; you look like a bottle of iodine. 


Rosemary takes the roses into the kitchen. Elise Dunstan comes 
in after her, with a drink in her hand. 


ELISE Will you look at this kitchen! Are you all right, Rosie? You look 
a little tired. 


ROSEMARY Thanks for the understatement. 

ELISE How do you like C. C. Hill? Isn't he a dreamboy? 

ROSEMARY Yes, but I'm not using him. 

ELISE \o! 

ROSEMARY I've vot a doctor named Sapirstein, an older man. 
Guy looks in. 

ELISE Well, congratulations, Dad. 


GUY Thanks. Weren't nothin’ to it. Do you want me to bring in the 
dip, Ro? 


ROSEMARY Oh, ves, would you? Look at these roses! 


Guy takes a tray of crackers and a bowl of pale pink dip from the 
table. 


GUY (70 Elise) Would you get the other one? 
ELISE Sure. 
Elise takes the second bowl and follows Guy out. 


PORTIA HAYNES and DEE BERTILLON arrive. They leave their 
coats in the bedroom. 


In the living room, Guy puts dip on table. 
TIGER Hey, what ever happened to the other guy? Is he still blind? 
GUY | don't know. 


Rosemary enters with roses. Mike wig-wags over heads 
and mouths “Congratulations.” Rosemary smiles and mouths 
“Thanks.” 


CAROL Donald Baumgart? You know who Ae is, Tiger, he’s the boy Zoe 
Piper lives with. 


TIGER Oh, is He the one? 
Renato gives Rosemary a scotch with a lot of water. 


RENATO | make the first ones strong, to get them happy. Then | go 
light and conserve. 


CAROL He's writing a great play. 
ROSEMARY Js hie still blind? 


CAROL (hi, ves. He's going through hell trying to make the adjustment. 


But this great play is coming out of it. He dictates and Zoe writes. 


Rosemary shuts her eyes and holds her breath with pain. She 
puts her drink aside. 


CLAUDIA Are you all right? 
ROSEMARY (S777i/i772) Yes, fine. | had a cramp for a moment. 


INT. KITCHEN — NIGHT 


Tiger watches Rosemary tossing the salad. Joan and Elise come in 


and close the door behind them. 
JOAN Is the doctor satished with your condition? 
Rosemary nods. 
JOAN Claudia said you had a cramp. 
ROSEMARY | have a pain. But it's going to stop soon. 
TIGER What kind of a pain? 


ROSEMARY A— a pain. A sharp pain, that’s all. It's because my pelvis 
is expanding, 


ELISE Rosie, I've had that—two times. It’s a bit like a charley horse, 
that’s all. 


ROSEMARY Well, evervone is different. Every pregnancy is different. 


JOAN Not /ha/ different. You look like Miss Concentration Camp ‘66. 
Are you sure this doctor knows what he’s doing? 


Rosemary begins to sob quietly and defeatedly, holding the 
wooden spoon in the salad. Tears run down her cheeks. 


JOAN Oh, God. 

She looks for help to Tiger, who touches Rosemary's shoulder. 
TIGER Shh, ah, shh, don’t cry, Rosemary. 
ELISE It’s yood. It’s the best thing. Let her. 


Rosemary weeps, black streaks smearing down her cheeks. Elise 
puts her into a chair; Tiger takes the spoons from her hands and 
moves the salad bowl to the far side of the table. The door starts 
to open and Joan runs to it and stops and blocks it. It’s Guy. 


GUY /0.5.) Hey, let me in. 

JOAN Sorry. Girls only. 

GUY /0.5.) Let me speak to Rosemary. 
JOAN Can't, she’s busy. 

GUY /0.5.) Look, I've got to wash glasses. 
JOAN L'se the bathroom. 


She shoulders the door; it closes with a click and she leans 
against it. 


GUY /0..8.) Damn it, open the door. 


Rosemary goes on crying, her head bowed, her shoulders heaving, 


her hands limp in her lap. Elise crouches, wiping at her cheeks 
with the end of a towel; Tiger smoothes her hair and tries to still 
her shoulders. 
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ROSEMARY It hurts so much. (She raises her face to them) Vm so 
afraid the baby is going to die. 


ELISE What is he doing to help you? 

ROSEMARY Nothing, nothing, 

TIGER When did it start. 
Rosemary SOBS. 

ELISE When did the pain start, Rosie? 

ROSEMARY I!) November 

ELISE In November? 

JOAN (From the door) What? 

TIGER You've been in pain since November and he isn't doing any- 

thing for you? 

ROSEMARY He says it'll stop. 

JOAN Why don’t you see another doctor? 
Rosemary shakes her head. 

ROSEMARY Hle’s very good. He was on “Open End.” 

TIGER He sounds like a sadistic nut. 


ELISE Pain like that is a warning that something's not right. Go see 
Dr. Hill, Rosie. See somebody besides that— 


TIGER That nut. 

ELISE You can’t go on suffering like this. 

ROSEMARY | won't have an abortion. 
Joan leans from the door whispering. 


JOAN Nobody's /elling you to have an abortion! Just go see another 
doctor, that’s all. 


Rosemary takes the towel and presses it to each eye in turn. She 
smiles at Elise, and at Tiger and Joan. 


INT. LIVING ROOM — NIGHT 

The guests are sitting round in various places with napkins 
and plates on their knees, eating chupe and salad. Renato Is 
serving wine. 


CLAUDIA’S BROTHER [lis name is Altizer and he’s down in Atlanta, | 
think; he says that the death of God is a specific historic event that 
happened right now, in our time. That God literally died. 


JIMMY Hey, snow. 


Guests crowd the windows; fat, wet snowflakes shear down, now 
and then striking one of the panes, sliding and melting. 


ROSEMARY This is why | wanted this apartment; to sit here and watch 
the snow with the fire going, 


INT. LIVING ROOM — NIGHT 
There are dirty glasses, used napkins and spilling-over ashtrays 


all around. Rosemary is sitting. Guy is standing with his hands on 
his hips, looking round the room. 


GUY The thing to do now is move. 

ROSEMARY (Gul. 

GUY \es/ 

ROSEMARY |‘ going to Dr. Hill. Monday morning. 
Guy says nothing, looking at Rosemary. 


ROSEMARY Ir. Sapirstein is either lying or else he’s—I don’t know. 
out of his mind. Pain like this is a warning that something is wrong, 





GUY Rosemary. 


ROSEMARY And I'm not drinking Minnie’s drink anymore. | want vit- 
amins in pills, like everybody else. | haven't drunk it for three days 
now. I've thrown it away. 


GUY You ve 
ROSEMARY I've made my own drink instead. 





Guy draws together all his surprise and anger and points back 
over his shoulder toward the kitchen, crying at her. 


GUY Is “hal what those bitches were giving you in there? Is /ha/ their 
hint for today? 


ROSEMARY They re my friends. Don't call them bitches. 


GUY They're a bunch of not-very-bright bifches who ought to mind 
their own god-damned business. 


ROSEMARY All they said was get a second opinion. 


GUY You've got the best doctor in New York, Rosemary. Do you know 
what Dr. Hill is? Charley Nobody, that’s what he is. 


ROSEMARY I'in tired of hearing how great Dr. Sapirstein is. (Se 

starts lo cry) 

GUY We'll have to pay Sapirstein and pay Hill, too. It’s out of 
the question. 


ROSEMARY I'in not going to change, I'm just going to let Hill exam- 
ine me and give his opinion. 


GUY | won't let vou. [t's—it’s not fair to Sapirstein. 
Rosemary rises. 


ROSEMARY Not [air to 
what's fair to me? 


What are you talking about? What about 


GUY You want another opinion? All right. Zé// Sapirstein; let him 
decide who gives it. At least have /ha/ much courtesy to the top man in 
his field. 


ROSEMARY | want Dr. /////. If vou won't pay, PII 


She stops short and stands motionless, paralyzed, no part of her 
moving. A tear slides down her cheek. 


GUY Ko? 








Rosemary catches her breath. 
GUY Ko’ 
He takes a step forward, worried. 
ROSEMARY It stopped. 
GUY What? 
ROSEMARY The pain. 
GUY Stopped? 
ROSEMARY Just now. 
She manages to smile at him. 
ROSEMARY It stopped. Just like that. 


She closes her eyes and takes a deep breath; then another 
one, deeper still. She opens her eyes. Guy is still looking at 
her, worried. 


GUY What was in the drink you made? 

Consternation. Rosemary doesn't answer immediately. 
ROSEMARY An evg. Milk. Sugar. 
GUY What else? 

Rosemary puts her hands on her stomach, concentrating. 
GUY What else? 

Rosemary giggles. 
GUY Rosemary, for Christ's sake, what was in the drink? 


ROSEMARY It's alive. (She giggles again) I's moving. It’s all right. 
It's moving. 


She looks down at her stomach and presses it lightly. She reaches 
for Guy, not looking at him; snaps her fingers quickly for his 

hand. He comes closer and gives it. She puts it to the side of her 
stomach and holds it. 


ROSEMARY You feel it? (She looks al him) There. 

Guy jerks his hand away, pale. 
GUY Yes. Yes, | felt it. 
ROSEMARY (/aueghing) It’s nothing to be afraid of. It won't bite you. 
GUY It's wonderful. 

Rosemary holds her stomach again, looking down at it. 
ROSEMARY I's ailive. It’s kicking. 


Rosemary laughs and cries, too, holding her stomach with 
both hands. 


GUY I'll clean up some of this mess. 
He picks up an ashtray and a glass and another glass. 
INT. DEN — DAY — APRIL 15, 1966 
The grumbling PAPERHANGER sticks yellow and white paper 


on the wall. Mrs. Castevet hands Rosemary the drink and a 
white cake. 


TWO WORKERS come with a bureau, Guy with a bassinet, and 
Rosemary with a crib. She is much bigger than before. She looks 
healthier and prettier. 


Rosemary puts baby clothes into the bureau; receiving blankets, 
waterproof pants and shirts. She holds up a tiny shirt to show 
Guy. They both laugh. 


INT. GUY AND ROSEMARY’S APARTMENT BEDROOM - DAY - 

JUNE 7, 1966 

An open suitcase is lying on the bed. Rosemary, in her ninth 
month, is putting things into it (nightgowns, nursing brassieres, a 
quilted housecoat, etc). She closes the suitcase, goes to the hall- 
way, and leaves it next to the bedroom door. 


In the living room, Guy is sitting in an armchair with an open 
newspaper. He watches Rosemary as she places the suitcase. 


GUY What's that for? 
ROSEMARY \ly hospital suitcase. 
GUY Honey, vou have three weeks to— 


The telephone rings. Rosemary goes to answer it. Guy strains 
to listen. 


ROSEMARY (0...) Yes. Hello, Mrs. Cardiff. (Beal) No! (Beat) Oh my 
God! (Long silence) Oh my God! Yes I will. 


Guy stands up and goes toward the bedroom. As he is under the 
archway, Rosemary appears in the bedroom door. They look at 
each other for a moment. 


ROSEMARY Hutch is dead. 
Guy turns white. There is a long silence. 


ROSEMARY | feel awful. All this time | didn’t even think of him. 


EXT. CEMETERY GATE — DAY — JUNE 8, 1966 

Rosemary gets out of a taxi. She is late; the funeral guests are 
leaving the cemetery and getting into cars. Rosemary meets 
DORIS and her HUSBAND. 


ROSEMARY I'm Mrs. Woodhouse. I knew your father. 
DORIS Oh, yor re Rosemary? 
They shake hands. 
ROSEMARY Yes. | know how vou feel, both of you. 
Doris indicates EDNA, who looks like Doris, but a little younger. 
DORIS This is my sister, Edna. 
Rosemary shakes Edna's hand. 
ROSEMARY Nice to meet you. I’m so sorry to be late. 


GRACE CARDIFF, a smartly dressed woman in her early fifties, 
touches Rosemary's arm. 


GRACE CARDIFF I:xcuse me. 

ROSEMARY \es/ 

GRACE CARDIFF | in Grace Cardiff. 

ROSEMARY Oh! I'm glad | met you. Thank you so much for calling. 
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Grace Cardiff is holding a book-size brown-paper package. 
GRACE CARDIFF | was going to mail this. Then | thought you'd be 
here. 


She gives Rosemary the package. Rosemary looks at it; her name 
and address are printed on it and Grace Cardiff's return address. 


ROSEMARY list is it? 


GRACE CARDIFF Hutch regained consciousness at the end and he 
thought it was the next morning, You know—when you had 
the appointment. 


ROSEMARY \es. 


GRACE CARDIFF | wasn't there, but he told the doctor to make sure 
that you got the book that was on his desk. 


Grace gets into car. The car begins to leave. 
ROSEMARY hank you. 


GRACE CARDIFF (/hroueh window) Oh, and I'm to tell you, the 
name is an anagram. 


ROSEMARY The name of the book? 


GRACE CARDIFF Apparently. He was delirious—so it’s hard to be sure. 


INT. GUY AND ROSEMARY’S APARTMENT — BEDROOM — DAY 
Rosemary slips out of her shoes, takes off her gloves and pushes 
her feet into slippers. At the same time, she picks up her hand- 


bag, opens it and takes out the wrapped book. The doorbell rings. 


Still carrying the book, Rosemary goes to open the door. Mrs. 
Castevet stands there with the drink and a little white cake. 


MRS. CASTEVET | heard you come in. It certainly wasn’t very long. 
ROSEMARY | was late. Couldn't get a taxi. 

She takes the glass and drinks the pale green liquid. 
MRS. CASTEVET Oh! What a shame! You got mail already? 
ROSEMARY No, someone gave it to me . 
MRS. CASTEVET Here, I'l! hold it. 


Mrs. Castevet takes the package and hands Rosemary the white 
cake. Rosemary starts to eat it. 


MRS. CASTEVET (Wl eig/ie the package) A book? 
ROSEMARY \im-himmm. 


MRS. CASTEVET (Heading the return address) Oh, | know that 
house. The Gilmores used to live there. 


ROSEMARY (hi? 


MRS. CASTEVET I've been there lots of times. “Grace.” That's one of 
my favorite names. 
ROSEMARY \es’ 


She finishes the cake and the drink and takes the package from 
Mrs. Castevet, giving her the glass. 


MRS. CASTEVET You need anything? 


ROSEMARY \o, thanks. 
MRS. CASTEVET Take a nap, why don’t you? 
ROSEMARY I'm going to. ‘bve. 


With a paring knife, Rosemary cuts the string of the package and 
undoes the brown paper. It is a black book, not new; the gold let- 
tering, all worn away, says: “A// of Them Witches by J.R. 
Hanslet.” On the flyleaf is HUTCH’S signature, with the inscrip- 
tion: “Torquay, 1934.” Rosemary goes into the living room, 
riffling its pages. There are occasional photographs of 
respectable-looking Victorians, several underlinings and marginal 
check-marks. One underlined phrase is: “the fungus they call 
‘Devil's Pepper.'” Rosemary sits in one of the window bays and 
looks at the table of contents. The name “Adrian Marcato” Is the 
title of Chapter Four. Other chapter titles: “Prudence Duvernoy; 
Stanley Rolfe; Aleister Crowley; Margaret Wick; Witch Practices; 
Witchcraft and Satanism.” Rosemary turns back to the chapter on 
Adrian Marcato. “Born in Glasgow in 1846, he was brought soon 
after to New York . . . (underlined) he was attacked by a mob out- 
side the Bramford.. .” 


ROSEMARY (utside. Not in the /obby. 


There is a standing portrait of Marcato, a hypnotic-eyed black- 
bearded man. Rosemary turns the page. There is a less formal 
photograph of him sitting at a Paris café. The caption reads: 
“Paris, 1899. Adrian Marcato, his wife and son, Steven.” The 
name “Steven” is underlined. Rosemary flips through the book; 
pauses for other underlinings. A few pages later: “the universally 
held belief in the power of fresh blood.” 


Rosemary looks up from the book, and whispers: 
ROSEMARY But there are no witches. Not really. 
She closes the book, looks at the title. 


ROSEMARY The name is an anagram. 


Holding the book on her lap, she looks at the ceiling; then at the 
book again. Suddenly, she stands up and goes to get the Scrabble 
set. She puts the book, an open board and the box on the floor. 
Kneeling in front of them, she picks up the letters to spell: “All of 
Them Witches.” She jumbles the letters, mixes them around and 
starts building a new sentence; it comes out: “Comes with the 
fall.” Then: “How is hell fact me.” She looks at the one letter left 
in her hand for a moment. Then, mixes the letters again and 
forms: “Elf shot lame witch” and “Tell me which fatso.” 


ROSEMARY That rea//) makes sense. 


She puts the letters back in the box, the box on the board, the 
book on top of the box and everything on the window seat. She 
steps back and looks at them. 


ROSEMARY Poor Hutch. 


A new idea comes. Slowly, she picks up the book, looks at the 
edge, finds the place where the corner of a page had been folded. 
She bends the corner again as it was, then straightens it. Once 
more, she looks at the Paris photograph and the name “Steven” 
underlined. Suddenly, she grabs the box and empties it on the 
floor. Very fast, she forms the name “Steven Marcato” with the 
wooden squares; index finger, “R” out, then “O.” With two fingers 
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“M" and “A.” With index, “N:" “ROMAN.” With her whole hand, 
she moves “STEVE” to the right, after “ROMAN.” Again, her 
index finger pulls down “T" at the end of it and “CA” in front: 
“ROMAN CASTEVET.” 


INT. GUY AND ROSEMARY’'S APARTMENT — DUSK 

The front door unlocks and pushes against the chain. Rosemary is 
setting in the kitchen eating tuna fish; the open book in front of 
her. She lifts her head, listening. The doorbell rings and Rose- 
mary goes to see who it is. It’s Guy. She lets him in. He has a 
bunch of daisies and a box from Bronzini. 


GUY What's with the chain? 
Rosemary closes the door and rechains it. 
GUY What's the matter? 
He kisses her and gives her the daisies. 
GUY Are vou all right? 
ROSEMARY \es. 
She goes into the kitchen. 
GUY How was the funeral? (Going foward the bedroom) 
ROSEMARY (Okay. 


Rosemary puts the daisies into a blue pitcher. Guy calls out from 
the bedroom. 


GUY /0.8.) | got the shirt that was in 7he New Yorker. 


Rosemary takes the flowers into the living room. Guy comes in 
and shows her the shirt. 


ROSEMARY That's nice. Do you know who Roman really is? 
Guy looks at her, blinks and frowns. 
GUY What do you mean, honey? 


ROSEMARY He's Adrian Marcato’s son. 


GUY What? 


ROSEMARY I'l! show you something. (Going foward the kitchen) 
“Roman Castevet” is “Steven Marcato” rearranged. 


They enter the kitchen. Rosemary picks up the book and gives it 
to Guy. 


ROSEMARY It's from Hutch. 


Guy looks at the book, then puts his shirt aside and starts leafing 
through it. Rosemary puts her finger on the Parisian photograph. 


ROSEMARY Here he is when he was thirteen. See the eyes? 
GUY A coincidence. 
ROSEMARY In the same house? And look here 


She turns the page and searches for a second, Guy still holding 
the book. 


ROSEMARY “Soon after that, in August 1886, his son Steven was 
born.” 1886. Got it? Makes him seventy-nine now. No coincidence. 





GUY No, | guess not. (Springing through the pages) He's Steven Mar- 


cato, all right. Poor old geezer. With a crazy father like that no wonder 
he switched his name around. 


Rosemary looks at Guy uncertainly. 
ROSEMARY You don't think he’s the same? 
GUY (Syiling) What do you mean? A witch? 

Rosemary nods. 
GUY fo. are you kidding? 

He laughs and gives the book back to her. 
GUY Ah, Ro, honey. 

He picks up his shirt and goes to the living room. 
ROSEMARY His father was a martyr to it. Do you know how he died? 
GUY Honey, it's 1966. 

Rosemary holds out the book toward him. 
ROSEMARY This was published in 1935; there were covens in 
Europe—that's what they're called, the—congregation; covens—in 
Europe, in America, in Australia. They've got one right here—all that 


bunch; those parties with the flute and the chanting, those are sab- 
baths or esbats or whatever-they-are! 











GUY Honey, don't get excited. Let's— 
ROSEMARY Read what they do, Guy. 
She opens the book at him and jabs a page with her forefinger. 


ROSEMARY They use b/ood in their rituals and the blood that has the 
most power is a baby’s blood. And they use aore than the blood, they 
use the flesh too! 


GUY For God's sake, Rosemary! 


ROSEMARY They're not setting foot in this apartment ever again. And 
they're not coming within fifty feet of the baby. 


GUY Honey, they're old people and they have a bunch of old friends 
and Dr. Shand happens to play the recorder. 


She goes to the window where the Scrabble set lay, holding the 
book in both hands, trembling. 


ROSEMARY I'm not going to take any chances with the baby’s safety. 
We're going to sublet and move out. 
GUY We are not. 
ROSEMARY (/2irving fo him) Oh yes we are. 

Guy picks up his new shirt and goes out and into the bedroom. 
GUY We'll talk about it later. 


Rosemary sits down next to the Scrabble set. She closes it and, 
after a moment, opens the book and begins to read the final 
chapter: “Witchcraft and Satanism.” Guy comes back in without 
the shirt. 


GUY | don't think you ought to read any more of that. 


ROSEMARY Just this last chapter. 





GUY Not today, honey. 


He puts his hand out and waits for her to give him the book. 


GUY You're shaking. Come on, give it to me. You'll read it tomorrow. 
ROSEMARY (Guy — 
GUY No, | mean it. Come on, give it to me. 


ROSEMARY ()ii/). 


She gives it to him. He goes over to the bookshelves, stretches 
up, and puts it as high as he can reach, across the tops of the 
two Kinsey Reports. 


INT. DR. SAPIRSTEIN’S OFFICE — DAY — JUNE 9, 1966 
Rosemary is sitting in front of Dr. Sapirstein. 


Dr. 
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DR. SAPIRSTEIN (4/7 2¢c) Fantastic. Absolutely fantastic. What did 
you say the name was, “Machado?” 

ROSEMARY \lurcato. 

DR. SAPIRSTEIN Fantastic. | think he told me that his father was a 
coffee importer. 

ROSEMARY Ile told Guy that he was a producer. 


DR. SAPIRSTEIN (Shaking his head) \ understand how disturbed you 
must be to have him for a close neighbor. 


ROSEMARY | don't want anything more to do with him or Minnie. | 
don't want to take even the slightest chance where the baby’s safety is 
concerned. 

DR. SAPIRSTEIN Absolutely. Any mother would feel the same way. 


ROSEMARY (/eaning forward) |s there any chance at all that Min- 
nie put something harmful in the drink or in those little cakes? 


Sapirstein laughs. 


DR. SAPIRSTEIN No, Rosemary. | would have seen evidence of it long 
avo. 


ROSEMARY | won't take anything else from her. 


DR. SAPIRSTEIN You won't have to. | can give you some pills that will 
be adequate in these last few weeks. In a way this may be the answer 
to Minnie and Roman's problem too. 


ROSEMARY What do you mean? 


he has 





DR. SAPIRSTEIN Roman is very ill. In fact—confidentially 
no more than a month or two left to him. 





ROSEMARY | hisid no idea 


DR. SAPIRSTEIN He wanted to pay a last visit to a few of his favorite 
cities, but they didn’t want to offend you by leaving before the 
baby’s birth. 


ROSEMARY I'm sorry to hear that Roman isn't well. 


DR. SAPIRSTEIN He would be extremely embarrassed if he knew what 
you found out. Suppose we do this: T'Il tell them to leave on Sunday. 
I'll say | spoke to you, and you understand. 





ROSEMARY Are you sure they'll leave on Sunday? 
DR. SAPIRSTEIN ||! see to it. 
ROSEMARY All right. I'll go along, but only until Sunday. 


EXT. SIDEWALK OUTSIDE BRADFORD — DAY — JUNE 12, 1966 

At the edge of the curb, the DOORMAN blows his whistle at the 
oncoming cars. A little behind him stands Mr. Castevet with the 
transistor radio over his shoulder, Mrs. Castevet in white dress 
and gloves, with a camera and a hatbox, Rosemary in her pepper- 
mint-striped smock and Guy in blue jeans and a T-shirt. Two big 
Suitcases are beside them on the sidewalk. 


MRS. CASTEVET No matter where we are, our thoughts are going to 
be with you every minute, darling, till you're all happy and thin again 
with vour sweet little boy or girl lying safe in your arms. 

Rosemary kisses her cheek. 
ROSEMARY Thank you. Thank vou for everything. 
MRS. CASTEVET You make Guy send us lots of pictures, you hear? 
ROSEMARY | will. | will. 


Mrs. Castevet turns to Guy and Mr. Castevet takes Rosemary's 
hand. 


MR. CASTEVET | won't wish you luck because you won't need it. 
You're going to have a happy, happy life. 

Rosemary kisses him. 
ROSEMARY Have a wonderful trip, and come back safely. 


MR. CASTEVET /Syzi/ing) Perhaps. But | may stay on in Dubrovnik, 
or Pescara or maybe Mallorca. We shall see, we shall see . . . 


ROSEMARY (\/eaning it) Come back. 


She kisses him again. A taxi comes. Guy and the Doorman stow 
the suitcases beside the DRIVER. Mrs. Castevet shoulders and 
grunts her way in, sweating under the arms of her white dress. 
Mr. Castevet folds himself in beside her. 


MR. CASTEVET Kennedy Airport. TWA building. 


As the taxi pulls away there are more “Goodbyes” through the 
open window. Rosemary and Guy stand waving at the taxi speed- 
ing away with hands ungloved and white-gloved waving from 
either side of it. 


INT. GUY AND ROSEMARY’'S APARTMENT -— LIVING ROOM — DAY 
Rosemary is standing on a chair, looking over the Kinsey Reports 
for Hutch's book. She takes the two thick volumes away and looks 
behind. With the books still in her hands, she glances around the 
room and calls toward the bedroom. 


ROSEMARY Guy’ 
GUY /0.5.) Yes. 


ROSEMARY Where is the book? 
Guy appears in the archway. 


GUY What was that, honey? 
ROSEMARY I'1n looking for my book. 
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GUY Oh, | put it in the garbage. 
Rosemary steps down and puts the books aside. 
ROSEMARY \\ hat? 
GUY I'm sorry, Ro. | didn’t want you upsetting yourself anymore. 


ROSEMARY (Szarprised and annoyed) Guy, Hutch gave me that 
book. He /e// it to me. 


GUY | didn't think about that part of it. I'm sorry. 
ROSEMARY That's a /errible thing to do. 


GUY I'm sorry. | wasn't thinking about Hutch. 


INT. STATIONERY COUNTER IN TIFFANY’S — DAY — JUNE 24, 1966 
Rosemary stands holding a sample card of a birth announcement 
in her hand. There are other samples, more decorative and fancy, 
lying on the counter. The SALESMAN is writing on a pad. 


ROSEMARY Andrew John or Jennifer Melinda. 
SALESMAN Well, the name is usually phoned later. 
ROSEMARY Oh ves, of course. With the date. 
SALESMAN Envelopes? 
ROSEMARY Jes. Fifty. 

ALAN STONE leans over Rosemary's shoulder. 
ALAN When is my new client due? 
ROSEMARY Alan! How are you? 


ALAN Haven't seen you for ages. Has Guy been hiding you? 


EXT. TIFFANY’S — DAY 


ALAN Tell Guy I'll call him tonight. We've got an offer from 
Paramount. 


ROSEMARY Really? That's wonderful! 
He kisses her on the cheek, starts to leave. 


ALAN Why don’t you drop in with Guy to see our new office? 


ROSEMARY | will. I've never thanked you for the tickets to 7be Fanta- 


sticks. | just loved it. 
ALAN /he Fantasticks? 
ROSEMARY You gave Guy a pair of tickets. Oh, long ago. 
ALAN | never ad any tickets to 7he Fantasticks, you're mistaken. 
ROSEMARY [st fall. 
ALAN I've vot to rush. You'll tell Guy I'll call him, yes? 
EXT. FIFTH AVENUE — DAY 


Rosemary absent-mindedly walks along the Avenue. She 
crosses the street. A CAR HONKS and swerves to avoid her. 


DRIVER For God's sake, lady! 


Rosemary pulls the charm out from under her dress, undoes the 
chain and drops it in the sewer grating. 


ROSEMARY So much for tannis root. 


INT. BOOKSHOP — DAY 

Through the window we can see Rosemary talking to a BOOK- 
SELLER. He nods, turns, goes toward the shelves and with his 
finger, indicates a large section of it. Rosemary looks at him with 
surprise and also lifts her hand in a gesture which means “All 

of this?” 


INT. TAXI — DAY 

Rosemary has two books. She examines the covers and spine of 
each. She puts the small book on her lap, opens the big one: 
“United mental force of the whole coven could blind, deafen, 
paralyze and ultimately kill the chosen victim.” 


INT. GUY AND ROSEMARY’S APARTMENT — DAY 

Rosemary sitting in the living room reading the smaller book: 
“Spells can't be cast without one of the victim's belongings.” She 
stands up and starts walking around the room. She lifts the front 
of her dress and sniffs it. 


INT. BEDROOM — DAY 
Rosemary changes her dress, splashes herself all over 
with cologne. 


ROSEMARY ON THE PHONE - DAY 
The ringing tone before someone answers. 
BAUMGART /().5./ \es/ 
ROSEMARY Is this Donald Baumgart? 
BAUMGART /(.8.) That's right. 
ROSEMARY This is Rosemary Woodhouse. Guy Woodhouse’s wife. 
BAUMGART (0.8. ) Oli? 
ROSEMARY | wanted— 


BAUMGART /0).5.) My God, you must be a happy little lady these days! 
Living in the Bram. Rows of uniformed lackeys— 


ROSEMARY | wanted to know how you are; if there's been any 
improvement. 


BAUMGART /0..8.) (Laughing) Why bless your heart, Guy Wood- 
house's wife. I'm splendid! | only broke six glasses today. 
ROSEMARY Guy and I are both very unhappy that he got his break 
because of your misfortune. 

Silence for a moment. 
BAUMGART /0..8.) Oh, what the hell. That's the way it goes. 
ROSEMARY I'm sorry | didn't come along that day he came to 
Visit you. 
BAUMGART (0...) Visit me? You mean the day we met for drinks? 


ROSEMARY Yes. That's what I meant. (Voice shaking) By the way, he 
has something of yours, you know. 


BAUMGART (0...) What do you mean? 
ROSEMARY Don't you know? 
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BAUMGART /().5.) No. 

ROSEMARY Didn't you miss anything that day? 
BAUMGART (0.5. You don't mean my tie, do you? 
ROSEMARY \es. 


BAUMGART ((..8.) Well, he’s got mine and I've got his. He can have it 
back: it doesn’t matter to me now what color /e 'm wearing, 


ROSEMARY | didn’t understand. | thought he had only borrowed it. 
BAUMGART (().8.) No, it was a trade. Did you think he stole it? 


ROSEMARY | have to hang up now. I just wanted to know if there was 
any improvement. 


BAUMGART (().5.) No, there isn’t. It was nice of you to call. 
ROSEMARY ‘Live. 


She hangs up; looks at the time (nine after four). She takes a fold 
of bills from underneath Guy's underwear In the drawer, puts 
them in her handbag. She also puts in the bottle of vitamin cap- 
sules and her address book. She takes the suitcase standing by 
the bedroom door and goes out. Halfway down the hallway, she 
turns and doubles back. She rides down in the service elevator 
with TWO DELIVERY BOYS. 


INT. DR. SAPIRSTEIN’S OUTER OFFICE — DAY 

Rosemary is standing with her suitcase in front of the RECEPTION- 
IST’s desk. Another woman (MRS. BYRON) sits reading. The 
Receptionist looks at the suitcase and smiles. 


RECEPTIONIST You aren't in labor, are you? 

ROSEMARY No, but | have to see the doctor. It’s very important. 
The Receptionist glances at her watch. 

RECEPTIONIST He has to leave at five and there's Mrs. Byron. . 
She looks across at Mrs. Byron and then smiles at Rosemary. 

RECEPTIONIST I'11 sure he'll see you. Sit down. 

ROSEMARY Thank you. 


Rosemary puts her suitcase by the nearest chair and sits down. 
She opens her handbag, takes out a tissue and wipes her palms 
and then her upper lip and temples. Her hands are shaking. 


RECEPTIONIST How is it out there? 
ROSEMARY ‘Terrible. Ninety-four. 


The Receptionist makes a pained sound. A PREGNANT WOMAN 
(5-6 months) comes out from Dr. Sapirstein's office and nods at 
Rosemary. The Receptionist goes in to Dr. Sapirstein. 


PREGNANT WOMAN (/i) Rosemary) You're due any day now, aren't 
you? 


ROSEMARY Jliesday. 
PREGNANT WOMAN You're smart to get it over with before August. 
The Receptionist comes out again. 


RECEPTIONIST Mrs. Byron? (70 Rosemary) He'll see you right after. 


ROSEMARY Thank you. 


Mrs. Byron goes in to Dr. Sapirstein and closes the door. The 
Pregnant Woman by the desk confers with the Receptionist. 


RECEPTIONIST July 10th? 
PREGNANT WOMAN WN hil time? 
RECEPTIONIST Four o'clock. 
PREGNANT WOMAN (kay. Goodbye. 
She turns and goes out, passing Rosemary, she smiles. 
PREGNANT WOMAN (ood luck. 


The Receptionist writes. Rosemary takes up a copy of Jime, in 
red letters on a black background, it says: “Is God Dead?” 


RECEPTIONIST That smells nice. (Sri//ig) What is it? 
ROSEMARY It’s called “Detchema.” 
RECEPTIONIST It's a big improvement on your regular, if you don't 
mind my saying. 
ROSEMARY That wasn’t a cologne, it was a good luck charm. | threw 
it away. 
RECEPTIONIST Good. Maybe the doctor will follow your example. 
ROSEMARY (A/fer a silence) Dr. Sapirstein? 
RECEPTIONIST He has the after-shave. But it isn’t, is it? | don’t think 
he has a good luck charm. (She laughs) Anyway, he has the same 
smell once in awhile, whatever it is, and when he does— Ih boy! 
Haven't you ever noticed? 
ROSEMARY \o. 

Rosemary puts down the magazine. 


RECEPTIONIST Maybe you thought it was your own you were 
smelling. What is it, a chemical thing? 

Rosemary is standing up with her suitcase in her hand. 
ROSEMARY My husband is outside. I have to tell him something. I'll 
be back in a minute. 


The Receptionist looks surprised as Rosemary backs away and 
runs out. 


EXT. STREET — DAY 
Rosemary, suitcase in hand, walks fast. 


INT. PHONE BOOTH — DAY 

Rosemary enters a glass phone booth, puts the suitcase on the 
floor, takes the address book out of her handbag, finds a number 
and, repeating it to herself, searches in her purse for a coin. She 
finds one, puts it in the slot and starts to dial. She is sweating. A 
woman's voice answers. 


WOMAN'S VOICE 0.8.) Dr. Hill’s office. 
ROSEMARY D)r. [lill, please. 


WOMAN'S VOICE /0.8.) This is his answering service. Would you like 
to leave a message? 








ROSEMARY \y name is Rosemary Woodhouse. Please ask him to call 
me back right away. 475-2498. It’s an emergency. I'm in a phone 
booth. 

WOMAN'S VOICE /(.8.) All right. 


With her foot, she cracks the door open for air. Rosemary replaces 
the receiver. Wiping her forehead, she speaks to herself. 


ROSEMARY ()uickly, please, Dr. Hill. Call me. 


She notices a WOMAN coming toward the telephone booth. She 
steps back, letting the door close and picks up the receiver, keep- 
ing a hidden finger on the hook. 


The woman stands outside and waits. 
ROSEMARY (7/0 s0uthpiece) Oh, | didn't know that. Really? What 
else did he say? That's wonderful. Did he say anything else? 


The TELEPHONE RINGS. Rosemary jumps and lets her finger off 
the hook. Sweat is pouring down her face. 


ROSEMARY Dr. Hill? 


WOMAN'S VOICE 0.5.) Did | get the name right? Is it “Rosemary 
Woodhouse”? 


The woman outside the booth is walking away. 
ROSEMARY cs! 
WOMAN'S VOICE /(.5./ Are you Dr. Hill's patient? 
ROSEMARY No. Yes. | mean—lI've seen him once. Please, please, he 
has to speak to me! It’s important! Its—Please fell him to call me! 
WOMAN'S VOICE /().5.) All right. 


Rosemary looks around; nobody Is waiting; she doesn't replace 
the receiver, though, but puts her finger on the hook. She opens 
the door again and with the hand holding the receiver, wipes the 
sweat from her forehead. 


ROSEMARY All of them. All of them. All in it together. “All of Them 
Witches.” Don’t you worry, Andy-or-Jenny, IL kill them before | let 
them touch you! 


The TELEPHONE RINGS. She jumps her finger from the hook, 
stopping the ring in the middle. She steps forward and the 
door closes. 


ROSEMARY \cs/ 


DR. HILL /0.5.) Mrs. Woodhouse? 
ROSEMARY Thank you. Thank you for calling me. 
DR. HILL /0.5.) | thought you were in California. 


ROSEMARY No. | went to another doctor, and he isn’t good, Dr. Hill: 
he’s been lying to me and giving me unusual kinds of—drinks and 
capsules. The baby is due on Tuesday—remember, you told me, June 
twenty-eighth?—and I want yoz to deliver it. 


DR. HILL /0..5.) Mrs. Woodhouse— 


ROSEMARY Please, let me talk to you. Let me come and explain 
what's been going on. | can't stay too long here. They will be looking 








for me. There is a plot. | know that sounds crazy, Doctor, and you're 
probably thinking, “My God, this poor girl has completely flipped,” 
but | haven 7 flipped, Doctor, | swear by all the saints | haven't. There 
are plots against people, aren't there? 

DR. HILL /(.5.) Yes, | suppose there are. 


ROSEMARY There is one against me and my baby. 





DR. HILL (0.8. ) Come to my office tomorrow after 
ROSEMARY Now. Right now. 

DR. HILL /0.8.) Mrs. Woodhouse, I’m not at my office now, I’m home. 
I've been up since yesterday morning and— 

ROSEMARY | beg you, I beg you. (Silence) | can't stay here. 

DR. HILL /0..5.) My office at eight o'clock. 

ROSEMARY Yes. Thank you. 

DR. HILL /(.8.) All right. 

ROSEMARY J)r. I Iill’ 

DR. HILL /0.5.) Yes? 

ROSEMARY My husband may call you and ask— 

OR. HILL /0.5.) I'm not going to speak to amyone. I'm going to take 
a nap. 

ROSEMARY Thank you, Dr. Hill. 


She replaces the receiver, breathing deeply in relief. She notices 
that somebody is standing outside, back against the door. It is a 
MAN looking like Dr. Sapirstein. Rosemary, who has been bend- 
ing to pick up her suitcase, is unable to move. She remains in 
this position for several seconds until the MAN turns and looks at 
her. She straightens up, opens the door, and suitcase in hand 
goes quickly away. 


INT. TAXI — DAY 

Rosemary is sitting with her suitcase on her knees. The taxi stops 
somewhere on West Seventy-Second. The driver stops the meter 
and Rosemary gives him money. She looks anxiously around. 


ROSEMARY Driver, could you wait, please, and watch until I'm inside 
the doors? 


The Driver, a little surprised, hands Rosemary the change. 


ROSEMARY keep it, please. 


EXT. THE DOORWAY OF DR. HILL'S OFFICE — DAY 

She gets out, shrinks, trying to be as small as possible, and hur- 
ries to the door. Dr. Hill opens it. He wears a blue and yellow 
plaid sport shirt. He has grown a moustache, blond and hardly 
noticeable. He shows Rosemary inside. 


INT. DR. HILL'S OFFICE - CONSULTING ROOM — DAY 
Rosemary sits in an armchair. Dr. Hill sits beside the desk. 


ROSEMARY You see, he lied to you. He said we were going to Holly- 
wood. The worst thing of all, he is involved with them as well. He 
sleeps in pajamas now. He never used to before. He's probably hiding a 
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mark. You know, they give you a mark when you join. All sorts of ritu- 
als. They hold Sabbaths there. You could hear them singing through 
the wall. Guy, my husband, said it was Dr. Shand, one of those people, 
playing a recorder. Now, how did he know it was Dr. Shand unless he 
was there with them? They're very clever. They planned everything 
from the beginning. | suppose they made some sort of a deal with 
Guy. They gave him success and he promised them a baby. To use in 
their rituals. | know this sounds crazy, but I've got books here. I'll 
show them to you. 


Rosemary opens her suitcase, takes the two books out of it, finds 
a place in the large one and hands it to Dr. Hill. 


ROSEMARY There was another actor like him, Donald Baumgart, and 
they cast a spell on him to make him blind, so Guy could get his part. 
Look. Here! 
Dr. Hill looks at the place. He puts the book on the desk and 
holding his hand on the page, reads it. While Rosemary ts 
speaking, Dr. Hill examines the cover and starts flicking through 
the leaves. 


ROSEMARY | hid a friend, Edward Hutchins. Maybe you heard of 
him? A writer. He wrote for boys. Anyway, he was a friend of mine since 
| first came to New York. 

DR. HILL (Holding book) May | keep it? 

ROSEMARY Jes, please. 


Rosemary gives him the smaller book also. Dr. Hill puts it on top 
of the larger one at the side of his desk. 


ROSEMARY (Once. Mr Hutchins came to visit me. It was the time | 


had this pain. | was suffering so much, Doctor, you can’t imagine how 


much | was suffering. And they wouldn't help me. Nobody would. 
They were giving me a drink, with tannis root. Also a witch stuff. Tan- 
nis root. So, Hutch came along and immediately saw something was 
wrong, He knew about witches, you see. Suddenly Guy rushed in with 
his make-up still on, which he werer did. They must have called him 
to get home and steal one of Hutch’s belongings. So he did. Took his 
glove, and they cast a spell on him, too. Put him in a coma. Three 
months later he died. Maybe all this is coincidence, but one thing is 
certain. They have a coven and they want my baby. 


OR. HILL It certainly seems that way. 


Rosemary shuts her eyes and almost cries from happiness that 

Dr. Hill believes her. She opens her eyes and looks at him, calm 
and composed. Dr. Hill has moved behind the desk and Is writing. 
Rosemary, who was clutching the chair arms, relaxes her hands 
and dries her palm on her dress. 


ROSEMARY | was afraid you wouldn't believe me. 


DR. HILL (Wrifing) | don’t believe in witchcraft but there are plenty of 
maniacs and crazy people in this city. The doctor's name is Shand, 
VOU Say. 

ROSEMARY No, Dr. Shand is one of the group. The doctor is 

Dr. Sapirstein. 


DR. HILL Abraham Sapirstein? 


ROSEMARY Yes. (1 7casil\) Do you know him? 

DR. HILL (Wri/ine) | met him once or twice. 

ROSEMARY Looking at him, you would never think he— 

DR. HILL Never in a million years. (Pulting down his pen) Would 
you like to go into Mount Sinai right now, this evening? 
ROSEMARY (Sv7ilin7z) | would /ove to. Is it possible? 


DR. HILL Difficult but we'll try. | want vou to lie down and get 
some rest. 


He rises and goes to the open door of his examining room, 
reaches inside and switches on an ice-blue fluorescent light. 


DR. HILL I'll see what I can do, then I'll check you over. 


Rosemary hefts herself up and goes, clutching her handbag, into 
the examining room. 


ROSEMARY Anything you've got. Even a broom closet. 
OR. HILL | hope we can do better than that. 


He comes into the examining room after her. There is a day-bed 
at the far end of the room covered in blue, and a chair. There are 
blue curtains on the window. Dr. Hill switches on the air condi- 
tioner in the window. It is a noisy one. 


ROSEMARY Shicl! | undress? 


DR. HILL No, not yet. It'll take some half-hour on the telephone. Just 
lie down and rest. 


He switches off the light, goes out and closes the door. There 
is a nice glow of evening light from behind the curtains. Rose- 
mary puts her handbag on a chair, and sits down heavily on the 
day-bed. 


ROSEMARY (Sivhing) God bless Dr. Hill. 
She shakes off her sandals and lies back gratefully. 


ROSEMARY Everything's okay now, Andy-or-Jenny. We're going to be 
in a nice clean bed with no visitors and— 


She sits up suddenly, opens her handbag, takes out the fold of 
bills and counts them. There is some more money in her purse. 
She takes it out and adds it to the fold of bills. She takes the 
capsules out of her handbag, puts the money back in, closes It 
and puts it on the chair. She looks at the bottle of capsules in 
her hand. 


ROSEMARY \lonisters! 


She puts the bottle on the chair beside the handbag, lies back 
again on the day-bed. 


ROSEMARY Lnspeakable. Unspeakable. 


EXT. DREAM SEQUENCE — DAY 

In front of a large contemporary house in Beverly Hills, Rosemary 
rocks a bassinet. There are ten to twelve persons around; her 
family and some of her friends. Looking over shoulders, each one 
tries to see into the bassinet. Rosemary picks up the baby. 


ROSEMARY He'll be four months in two days. 





A MAN Already talking? 


Rosemary cradles the baby in her arms. Elise Dunstan bends over 
it, making cooing noises. 


ELISE Andy, Andy! 


INT. EXAMINING ROOM — DUSK 

The door opens. Dr. Hill looks in. Rosemary, lying on the day-bed, 
looks at him. Dr. Hill switches on the fluorescent light. Rosemary 
shields her eyes with her hand and smiles at him. 


ROSEMARY | ve been sleeping. 


Dr. Hill withdraws, pushing the door wide open. Guy and Dr. 
Sapirstein come in. Rosemary sits up, lowering her hand from her 
eyes. They come and stand close to her. Guy’s face is stony and 
blank. He looks at the walls, not at her. 


DR. SAPIRSTEIN Come with us quietly, Rosemary. Don’t argue or 
make a scene, because if you say anything more about witches or 
witchcraft we're going to be forced to take you to a mental hospital. 
You don't want that, do you? So put your shoes on. 


Guy finally looks at her. 
GUY We're just going to take you home. No one’s going to hurt you. 
DR. SAPIRSTEIN Or the baby. Put your shoes on. 


He picks up the bottle of capsules, looks at it, and puts it in his 
pocket. Rosemary puts her sandals on and Dr. Sapirstein gives 
her the handbag. They go out, Dr. Sapirstein holding her arm, 
Guy touching her other elbow. Dr. Hill gives Rosemary’s suitcase 
to Guy. 


DR. SAPIRSTEIN (7/0 Dr. Hill) She's tine now. (70 Rosemary) We're 
going to go home and rest. 
Dr. Hill smiles at Rosemary. 
OR. HILL That's all it takes. 
Rosemary looks at Dr. Hill and says nothing. 
DR. SAPIRSTEIN Thank you for your trouble, Doctor. 
GUY It’s a shame you had to come in here and— 
DR. HILL (7) Dr. Sapirstein) Vm glad | could be of help, sir. 
Dr. Hill opens the door. They go out. 


EXT. STREET OUTSIDE DR. HILL'S OFFICE — DUSK 

There is a car waiting with Dr. Gilmore at the wheel. Rosemary 
sits in the back between Guy and Dr. Sapirstein. The suitcase Is 
put on the front seat. 


Nobody says anything; they drive in silence. 


INT. BRAMFORD LOBBY — NIGHT 

Guy, Rosemary and Dr. Sapirstein walk across the lobby toward 
the elevator. Diego smiles at Rosemary from the open door of the 
elevator. As they walk, Rosemary sneaks open her handbag at her 
side, hooks a finger through the key ring and holding onto the 
keys, spills the handbag onto the floor near the elevator. There 
are coins, rolling lipstick, bills fluttering all over the floor. Rose- 
mary looks down stupidly. Guy and Dr. Sapirstein start to pick the 


contents up. Diego comes out to help them, making tongue-teeth 


sounds of concern. 


INT. ELEVATOR — NIGHT 

Rosemary backs into the elevator to get out of the way. Watching 
them, she toes the big round floor button. The rolling door rolls. 
She pulls closed the inner gate. 


Diego grabs for the door but saves his fingers; smacks 
the outside. 


DIEGO /0).8.) Hey, Mrs. Woodhouse! 


Rosemary pushes the handle and the car lurches upward. She 
overruns the elevator car to the ninth floor, then back to between 
six and seven, eventually just above seven. She opens the gates 
and steps down. 


INT. HALLWAY — NIGHT 
She runs through the turns of hallway as quickly as she can. As 


she reaches the landing near the apartment door, she stops, hold- 


ing her middle, leaning against the wall, breathing shallowly. She 
sees the service elevator indicator light blink for the fourth then 
fifth floor. Rosemary dashes for the door; the key won't go in. The 
service elevator door opens; Guy and Dr. Sapirstein come out, 
rushing toward Rosemary. 


The apartment door opens; Rosemary stumbles in. She slams the 
door behind her, chains it and bolts it, leans against it, breathing. 
We hear a key being put into the lock; immediately the door opens 
against the chain. We can see Guy's face and the tips of his fingers 
through the crack. 


GUY Open up, Ro. 

ROSEMARY (io to hell. 

GUY I'm not going to hurt you, honey. 

ROSEMARY You promised them the baby. Get away. 


GUY | didn’t promise them anything. What are you talking about? 
Promised who? 


DR. SAPIRSTEIN /(.5.) Rosemary. 
ROSEMARY You too. Get away. 


She pushes the door shut and bolts it. She backs away, watching 
it. It stays bolted. Rosemary goes to the bedroom. The time is 
nine-thirty. She picks up the phone and dials. Still holding the 
phone, Rosemary steps toward the door and looks down the hall- 
way toward the front door. There is quiet, the door is still closed. 
She steps back and sits on the bed. 


BABY SITTER (0...) Hello. 

ROSEMARY !!lise? 

BABY SITTER (0...) Mrs. Dunstan is out. 
ROSEMARY \\ lio is this? 

BABY SITTER (0.8) The baby sitter. 
ROSEMARY [0 you know where she is? 

BABY SITTER /(.5.) They went to the movies. 
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ROSEMARY This is Rosemary. Please tell Mrs. Dunstan to call Rose- 
mary the second she gets back. It’s terribly urgent. Please don’t forget. 


BABY SITTER /0..8.) Don t worry. 


She hangs up and stares at the telephone. We can hear whispers 
and footsteps. 


GUY Honey, we're 770/ going to hurt you. 


Rosemary stands up. Guy is in the doorway with Mr. Fountain. 
Behind them, Dr. Sapirstein with a loaded hypodermic, the nee- 
dle up and dripping, his thumb at the plunger. Other people 
appear behind them: Mrs. Gilmore, Mrs. Fountain, Dr. Shand. 


MRS. GILMORE We re your friends. 


MRS. FOUNTAIN There's nothing to be afraid of, Rosemary; honest 
and truly there isn’t. 


DR. SAPIRSTEIN This is nothing but a mild sedative to calm 
you down. 


Rosemary is between the bed and the wall. They come toward her. 
GUY You know | wouldn't let anyone hurt you, Ro? 


Rosemary picks up the phone and strikes with the receiver at 
Guy's head. He catches her wrist. Mr. Fountain catches her other 
arm and the phone falls as he pulls her around with startling 
strength. 


ROSEMARY (Screaming) Help me, somebody! 


A handkerchief is jammed into her mouth and held there by a 
small strong hand. They drag her away from the bed so Dr. 
Sapirstein can come in front of her with the hypodermic and a 
dab of cotton. 


Rosemary moans through the handkerchief; a contraction; she 
clenches shut her eyes, holds her breath, then sucks air in 
through her nostrils in quick little pulls. A hand deftly feels 
her belly. 


DR. SAPIRSTEIN Wait a minute, wait a minute now; we happen to be 
in labor here. 


Silence. Whispers outside the room. 
VOICE /0.8.) She's in labor. 


Rosemary opens her eyes and stares at Dr. Sapirstein, dragging 
air in through her nostrils. He nods at her, takes her arm that 
Mr. Fountain is holding, touches it with cotton and jabs the 
needle into it. 


Rosemary takes the injection without moving. Dr. Sapirstein with- 
draws the needle and rubs the spot with his thumb, then with the 
cotton. The women are turning down the bed. 


MRS. GILMORE I lere? 
DR. SAPIRSTEIN Ilere. 


Rosemary struggles. In the confusion of this scene we hear Rose- 
mary’s voice, without knowing if she is saying the words or if they 
are her thoughts. At the same time, Guy is speaking into Rose- 
mary’s ear. 


GUY 

You'll be all right, honey, | 
swear to God you will! Don't 
go on fighting like this, Ro, 
please don't! I give you my 
absolute word of honor 
you're going to be perfectly 
all right! 


ROSEMARY 

It was supposed to be 
doctors, hospital! Doctors, 
hospital, with nurses and 
everything clean and 
sterile! 


Another contraction. Dr. Sapirstein gives Rosemary another injec- 
tion. Mrs. Gilmore wipes Rosemary's forehead. The telephone rings. 


GUY She isn’t here, Elise, Il have her call you back. 
Another contraction. Darkness. We hear Rosemary's voice. 
ROSEMARY (Qh, Andy, Andy-or-Jenny! I'm sorry, my little darling. 


Forgive me! 


INT. BEDROOM — DAY — JUNE 25, 1966 

After a long moment of darkness — light. The ceiling. Guy 
sitting beside the bed watching Rosemary with an anxious, 
uncertain smile. 


GUY III. 
ROSEMARY Ili. (Long pause) |s it all right? 
GUY Yes, fine. 
ROSEMARY Whiat is it? 
GUY A boy. 
ROSEMARY Really? A boy? 
Guy nods. 
ROSEMARY And it’s all right? 
GUY Yes. 
Rosemary lets her eyes close, then manages to open them again. 
ROSEMARY I)id you call Tiffany's? 
GUY es. 


Rosemary lets her eyes close and sleeps. 


INT. BEDROOM — NIGHT 
Next to the bed in which Rosemary is sleeping, Laura-Louise sits 
reading the Reader's Digest with a magnifying glass. 


ROSEMARY Whicre is it? 


Laura-Louise jumps, drops the book and presses the magnifying 
glass to her bosom. 


LAURA-LOUISE My voodness, dear, what a.s/ar/ you gave me. M) 
goodness! 


She closes her eyes and breathes deeply. 
ROSEMARY The baby; where is it? 
LAURA-LOUISE You just wait here a minute. 


She gets up, retrieves the Reader's Digest and goes toward 
the door. 








ROSEMARY Where's the baby? 
LAURA-LOUISE (0.5. ) (From the hallway) V\l get Doctor Abe. Just wait. 


Rosemary tries to get up but falls back, her arms boneless. She 
looks at the clock. It’s half-past six. Guy and Dr. Sapirstein come in 
looking grave and resolute. 


ROSEMARY Where's the baby? 


Guy comes around to the side of the bed, crouches down and takes 
her hand. 


GUY Honey. 
ROSEMARY Whiere is it? 
GUY Honey... 


He tries to say more but can’t. He looks across the bed for help. 
Dr. Sapirstein stands looking down at Rosemary. 


DR. SAPIRSTEIN There were complications, Rosemary, but nothing 
that will affect future births. 

ROSEMARY Its 

DR. SAPIRSTEIN Dead. 


Rosemary stares at Dr. Sapirstein. He nods. She turns to Guy. He 
nods, too. 


DR. SAPIRSTEIN It was in the wrong position. In the hospital | might 
have been able to do something, but you wouldn't listen 





GUY We can have others, honey, just as soon as you're better, | 
promise you. 


DR. SAPIRSTEIN Absolutely. You can start on another in a very 
few months. 


Guy squeezes Rosemary's hand and smiles encouragingly at her. 
GUY As soon as you're better, 

Rosemary looks at them. 
ROSEMARY You're lying. | don’t believe you. You're both lying. 
GUY Honey. 


ROSEMARY It didn't die. You took it. You're lving. You're witches. 
You're lying! You're lying! You're lying! You're lying! You're lying! 
You're lying! You're lying! 
Guy holds her shoulders to the bed and Dr. Sapirstein gives her 
an injection. 


INT. BEDROOM — DAY — JUNE 26, 1966 

Rosemary in bed with a tray of soup and buttered white bread on 
her lap. Guy, standing, hands her a glass of water and a small 
white pill. Rosemary takes it. 


GUY Abe says it’s called prepartum I-don't-know, some kind of hyste- 
ria. You were really ka-pow out of your mind. 
Rosemary says nothing; she takes a spoonful of soup. Guy 


sits on the edge of the bed and starts nibbling at one of the 
bread triangles. 


GUY Listen, | know how you got the idea Aire and Roman were 
witches, but what made you think Abe and I had joined the party? 


Rosemary says nothing. Guy takes another of the bread triangles 

and bites off first one point and then another. 
GUY Let's face it, darling, you had the prepartum crazies. Now you're 
going to rest and get over them. (Leaning closer and laking her 
hand) \ know this is the worst thing that ever happened to you, but 
from now on everything's going to be roses. Paramount is within an 
inch of where we want them, and suddenly Universal is interested, too. 
We're going to blow this town and be in the beautiful hills of Beverly, 
with the pool and the spice garden and the whole schmeer. And the 
kid, too, Ro. Scout's honor. You heard what Abe said. (//e kisses ber 
hand) Got to run now and get famous. 


He gets up and starts for the door. 
ROSEMARY |t me see your shoulder. 
Guy stops and turns. 
ROSEMARY [et me see your shoulder. 
GUY Are you kidding? 
ROSEMARY Left shoulder. 
Guy looks at her. 
GUY All right, whatever you say, honey. 
He undoes the collar of his short-sleeved blue knit shirt and peels 
it up over his head. Underneath is a white T-shirt. 
GUY | venerally prefer doing this to music. 


He takes off the T-shirt; goes close to the bed, leans and shows 
Rosemary his left shoulder. It is unmarked. There is only a faint 
scar of a boil or pimple. Guy shows his other shoulder, his chest 
and back. 


GUY (Grinning) This is as far as | go without a blue light. 


INT. BEDROOM — NIGHT — JUNE 28, 1966 

Rosemary is lying in bed watching television. We hear the faint 

sound of a baby crying. Rosemary rays off the television and lis- 
tens. She slips out of bed and turns off the air conditioner. FLO- 
RENCE GILMORE comes in with a breast pump and cup, glass of 
water and small white pill on a tray. 


ROSEMARY [0 you hear a baby crying? 

They both listen. We hear a baby cry. 
MRS. GILMORE No, dear, | don’t. Get back into bed now. Take 
vour pill. 


She hands Rosemary the tray and switches on the air conditioner. 
Rosemary puts the pill under the mattress. 


MRS. GILMORE id you turn it off? You mustn't do that. People are 
actually dying, it’s so hot. 

Mrs. Gilmore looks out the window. 

INT. BEDROOM — DAY — JUNE 29, 1966 


Rosemary lying in bed. Laura-Louise sitting beside, holding the 
tray, with the pump and cup, glass of water and small white pill. 
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ROSEMARY What do you do with it? (/dicating the milk) 
LAURA-LOUISE Whiy, throw it away. 

Guy comes in. He puts his head around the door. 
GUY Hello, girls. Phew! Ninety-five outside. 
LAURA-LOUISE Your pill, Rosemary. 


Rosemary takes the pill, lifts it to her mouth and fakes swallowing 

it. She takes the glass of water and drinks it. Simultaneously, 

with her other hand, she slips the pill under the mattress. Eight 

or ten other pills are already there. Guy calls from the other room. 
GUY /0.5.) Some new people moved in. Up on eight. 


ROSEMARY Io they have a baby? 
Guy's head appears once again in the doorway. 
GUY How did you know? 


ROSEMARY | heard it crying. 


There is a cup and saucer on the bedside with remains of coffee 
and a dirty spoon beside it. Rosemary takes the cup and puts it 
on the tray. She lifts the dirty spoon and starts putting it into the 
Pyrex cup of milk. Laura-Louise grabs her hand. 


LAURA-LOUISE [ont do that! 
ROSEMARY Whit difference does it make? 
LAURA-LOUISE Just messy, that’s all. 


INT. BEDROOM — DUSK 

Rosemary gets out of bed, slides her feet into slippers, then puts 
on her housecoat. Going quietly out of the bedroom, she walks to 
the linen closet and opens it. The shelves look neat and orderly, 
piled with bath towels, hand towels and winter blankets. 


Rosemary takes everything out of the closet except what is on the 
fixed top shelf. She puts towels and linens on the floor, then lifts 
out the four gingham-covered shelves. The back of the closet, 
below the top shelf, is a single, large white-painted panel 
trimmed with narrow white molding. Standing close and leaning 
aside for better light, Rosemary can see that where the panel and 
the molding meet, the paint is broken in a continuous line. She 
presses at one side of the panel and then at the other; presses 
harder, and it swings inward on scraping hinges. Within ts dark- 
ness; a second closet with a wire hanger glinting on the floor and 
one bright spot of light, a keyhole. Pushing the panel all the way 
open, Rosemary steps into the second closet and ducks down. 


Through the keyhole, Rosemary sees at a distance a small curio 
cabinet that stands at a jog in the hallway of Mr. and Mrs. 
Castevets’ apartment. Rosemary tries the door. It opens. She 
closes it and backs out through her own closet and goes to the 
kitchen. From her knife-rack, Rosemary takes the longest, 
sharpest carving knife. As she is leaving the kitchen we hear a 
key working in the lock of the front door. Rosemary rushes into 
the nursery, brushing against the new bassinet and presses her- 
self against the wall. 


Guy enters and goes into the kitchen, opens the fridge and takes 
out ice cubes. 


Rosemary sees that the bassinet is swinging. She stops it with the 
point of the long knife. 


Guy comes out of the kitchen with Hutch’s ice bucket in his 
hand. He opens the entrance door and goes out. 


Rosemary listens for a moment, then moves out to the front door 
and chains it. Holding the knife-point down at her side, she goes 
down the hallway to the linen closet door. She opens it, goes 
through again into the second closet (quick glance at the under- 
neath of the fixed top shelf; like in the dream), looks through the 
keyhole and cracks open the door into the Castevets’ apartment. 
Holding the knife-point forward, Rosemary pushes the door wide 
open and steps through. The hallway is empty. There are distant 
voices from the living room. The bathroom is on Rosemary's right, 
its door open, dark; the Castevets’ bedroom on the left, with a 
bedside lamp burning. She goes cautiously down the hallway and 
tries a door on the right; it is locked. Another, on the left, is a 
linen closet. Over the curio cabinet hangs a vivid oil painting of a 
church in flames. 


ROSEMARY (Alsost inaudible)—got her too high. 


Knife high, she follows the jog to the left and the right. Other 
doors are locked. There is another painting; nude men and 
women dancing in a circle. Ahead are the foyer, the front door 
and the archway, on the right, to the living room. The voices are 
louder. 


MR. FOUNTAIN (0.5) Not if he’s still waiting for a plane, he isn't! 
There is laughter and then hushing. 


MRS. CASTEVET (0.8) Oh hell now, Hayato, you're just making fun 
of me! “Pulling my leg” is what we say over here. 


Rosemary is at the archway now. She can see the coven is at the 
other end, laughing, talking softly. Ice cubes clink. She betters her 
grip on the knife and moves a step forward. She stops, staring. 
Across the room, in the one large window bay, stands a black 
bassinet, skirted with black taffeta, hooded and flounced with 
black organza. A silver ornament turns on a black ribbon pinned to 
its black hood. The stiff organza trembles. The silver ornament 
quivers and we can see that it is a crucifix hanging upside down, 
with the black ribbon wound and knotted around Jesus’ ankles. 


Rosemary wipes her hands on her housecoat, throws back her hair, 
finds a fresh grip on the knife’s thick handle and steps out where 
they can see her. Insanely, they don’t. They go right on talking, lis- 
tening, sipping, pleasantly partying: Mr. and Mrs. Castevet, Guy, 
Mr. Fountain, the Weeses, Laura-Louise and a studious-looking 
young JAPANESE with eyeglasses. All are gathered under an over- 
the-mantel portrait of Adrian Marcato (the same as in the book). 


Mr. Castevet sees Rosemary first, puts down his drink and touches 
Mrs. Castevets' arm. The voices fade. Those who sit with their 
back to Rosemary turn around questioningly. Guy starts to rise but 
sits down again. Laura-Louise clasps both hands to her mouth and 
Starts squealing. 


MRS. GILMORE Get back in bed, Rosemary, you know you aren't sup- 
posed to be up and around. 


JAPANESE Is the mother? 
Mr. Castevet nods and the Japanese looks at Rosemary with interest. 


JAPANESE Al), sssssssssssss. 
Watching them, Rosemary starts across the room toward 
the bassinet. 

MR. CASTEVET Rosemary. 

ROSEMARY Shut up. 

MR. CASTEVET Before you look at— 

ROSEMARY Shut up. You're in Dubrovnik. | don’t hear you. 


Rosemary watches them until she is by the bassinet, which is 
angled in their direction. With her free hand, she catches the 
black-covered handle and swings the bassinet slowly, gently, 
around to face her. Taffeta rustles, the black wheels squeal. She 
looks in. Smiling gently, she slowly reaches her left arm to take 
the baby. The smile fades on her face and changes into an 
expression of horror. She backs slowly away and freezes with her 
eyes wide open. 


ROSEMARY Wal have you done to it? What have you done to 
ils eves? 

They stir and look to Mr. Castevet. 
MR. CASTEVET He has His Father's eves. 


Rosemary looks at him, looks at Guy — whose eyes are hidden 
behind a hand — looks at Mr. Castevet again. 


ROSEMARY What are you /a/king about? Guy's eves are normal! 
What have you dove to him, you maniacs? 


She moves from the bassinet, ready to kill him. 


MR. CASTEVET Satan is His Father, not Guy. He came up from Hell 
and begat a Son of mortal woman! 


MR. WEES Hai! Satan. 


Mr. Castevet cries, his voice growing louder and prouder, his bear- 
ing more strong and forceful. 


MR. CASTEVET Sai/avi is His Father and His name is Adrian! He shall 
overthrow the mighty and lay waste their temples! He shall redeem the 
despised and wreak vengeance in the name of the burned and the tor- 
tured! Hail Adrian! 


VOICES Hail Adrian! Hail Adrian! 
MR. CASTEVET Hail Satan! Hail Satan. 
VOICES Hail Satan! 

Rosemary shakes her head. 
ROSEMARY \o. 


MRS. CASTEVET He chose yov out of all the world, Rosemary. Out of 
all the women in the whole world, He chose you. He arranged every- 
thing ‘cause He wanted yoz to be the mother of His only living Son. 


MR. CASTEVET His power is stronger than stronger. 
MRS. WEES Hail Satan. 

MR. CASTEVET His might will last longer than longer. 
JAPANESE Hail Satan! 





Laura-Louise uncovers her mouth. Guy looks out at Rosemary 
from under his hand. 


ROSEMARY No, it can't be. No. 

MRS. CASTEVET Go look at His hands. 
LAURA-LOUISE And His feet. 
ROSEMARY Oh) God. 


She covers her face. The knife falls into the floor and 
Sways, upright. 


MR. CASTEVET (/)icdering) God is DEAD! 
ROSEMARY Qh God! Oh God! Oh God! 
MR. CASTEVET God is dead. Satan lives! The year is One. 


VOICES MR. CASTEVET 

Hail Satan! Hail Adrian! The year is One, God is done! 

Hail Adrian! Hail Satan! — The year is One, Adrian's 
begun! 


Rosemary backs away. 


ROSEMARY \o. no. 


She backs further and further away through the shouting people. 
In the confusion of movement, a faint fragment of her dream 
flashes. A chair is behind her; she sits down on it and stares at 
them. Mrs. Castevet goes over and, grunting as she stoops, pulls 
out the knife and takes it into the kitchen. Guy follows her. Laura- 
Louise rocks the bassinet possessively, making faces into it. 
Rosemary sits staring. Mr. Castevet comes over to her. 


MR. CASTEVET Why don’t you help us out, Rosemary, be a real 
mother to Adrian. You don’t have to joi if you don’t want to; just be a 
mother to your baby. (Bends down and whispers) Minnie and 
Laura-Louise are too old. It's not right. 


Rosemary looks at Mr. Castevet. He straightens up. The doorbell 
rings. 

MR. CASTEVET Think about it, Rosemary. 
He goes to answer the door. 

ROSEMARY (Oh) God/. 


LAURA-LOUISE (Hocking the bassinet) Shut up with your “Oh 
God's,” or we'll kill you, milk or no milk. 


MRS. WEES }0z7 shut up. 


She comes to Rosemary and puts a dampened handkerchief in 
her hand. 


MRS. WEES Rosemary is His mother, so you show some respect. 


Laura-Louise mutters. Rosemary wipes her forehead and cheeks 
with the handkerchief. The Japanese, sitting across the room on a 
hassock, catches Rosemary's eye, grins and ducks his head. He 
holds up an opened camera into which he ts putting film. Rose- 
mary looks down and starts crying. 


Mr. Castevet comes in, holding the arm of ARGYRON 
STAVROPOULOS. He is a robust, handsome, dark-skinned man, 
wearing a white suit, white shoes and carrying a large box 
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wrapped in light blue paper patterned with teddy bears and candy 
canes. Musical sounds come from it. 


Everyone gathers to meet him and shake his hand. There is a 
confused, hushed conversation from which words like “Worried 
pleasure — airport — Stavropoulos — occasion” can be heard. 
Laura-Louise brings the box to the bassinet. She holds it up 

for the baby to see, shakes it and puts it on the window seat. 
There are other boxes similarly wrapped and a few that are 
wrapped in black with black ribbon. Mr. Castevet draws Argyron 
Stavropoulos forward. 


MR. CASTEVET Come, my friend. Come see Him. Come see the Child. 


They go to the bassinet. Laura-Louise waits with a proprietary 
smile. They close around it and look into it silently. Argyron 
Stavropoulos lowers himself to his knees. Guy comes back from 
the kitchen, over to Rosemary. He stands looking down at her. 


GUY They promised me you wouldn't be hurt, and you haven't been, 
really. | mean, suppose you'd had a baby and lost it; wouldn't it be the 


same? And we're getting so much in return, Ro. 


Rosemary puts the handkerchief on the table, looks at Guy and, 
as hard as she can, spits at him. Guy flushes and turns away, wip 
ing his face. Laura-Louise rocks the bassinet. The baby starts 
whimpering. Mr. Castevet catches Guy by the arm. 


MR. CASTEVET Guy, let me introduce you to Argyron Stavropoulos. 
Argyron Stavropoulos clasps Guy’s hand in both his own. 
STAVROPOULOS Ilow proud you must be. 
He looks over Guy’s shoulder, at Rosemary. 


STAVROPOULOS Is this the mother? Why in the name of— 


Mr. Castevet draws him away, speaking in his ear. Mrs. Castevet 
brings a mug of steaming tea to Rosemary. 


MRS. CASTEVET Here. Drink this and you'll feel a little better 
Rosemary looks at the mug and looks up at Mrs. Castevet. 
ROSEMARY Whiat’s in it? Tannis root? 


MRS. CASTEVET \o/hirg is in it. It’s plain ordinary Lipton tea. 
You drink it. 


Rosemary looks at Laura-Louise rocking the bassinet. The baby ts 
still whimpering and Laura-Louise rocks it faster and faster. Rose- 
mary gets up and goes over. 


LAURA-LOUISE Get away from here. Roman! 
ROSEMARY You re rocking him too fast. 


LAURA-LOUISE Sit down! (70 Mr. Castevet) Get her out of here. Put 
her where she belongs. 


ROSEMARY You're rocking him too fast. That's why he's whimpering. 
LAURA-LOUISE \ind your own business! 
MR. CASTEVET Let Rosemary rock Him. 

Laura-Louise stares at him. He stands behind the bassinet’s head. 


MR. CASTEVET Go on. Sit down with the others. Let Rosemary rock Him. 


LAURA-LOUISE She's liable 
MR. CASTEVET Sit down with the others, Laura-Louise. 
Laura-Louise huffs and marches away. 


MR. CASTEVET Rock him. 


He smiles at Rosemary and moves the bassinet back and forth 
toward her, holding it by its hood. Rosemary stands still and looks 
at him. 


ROSEMARY You re trying to get me to be his mother. 
MR. CASTEVET Arey / you his mother? 


Slowly, Rosemary lets the black-covered handle come into her 
hand and closes her fingers around it. For a few moments they 
rock the bassinet between them, then Mr. Castevet lets go and 
Rosemary rocks it alone, nice and slowly. Mr. Castevet withdraws 
silently to where everybody now stands in a semi-circle, watching. 
Dr Sapirstein comes into the room and looks at the scene in sur 
prise. Mrs. Castevet puts her finger to her lips. The Japanese 
steps forward and crouching down to find an angle, clicks his 
camera. Very softly, Rosemary is humming. From behind the win 
dow, we can hear the distant noise of the street and cars hooting. 
The sun has already set behind the buildings and the pleasant 
evening light covers the city. 


THE END 


The version of Rasemarys Baby published here is Polanski’s final draft, 
finished July 24, 1967. The original script was 167 pages. 
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If one recognition of an auteur is by the cumulative power of recur- 
ring themes and obsessions over many diverse works, then Roman 
Polanski is an auteur. A strong sense of atmosphere, disconcerting 
points of view and perceptions of reality, experiments with identity, 
relationships tested, realistic violence, the beautiful and the 
grotesque in close alignment, a profound sense of the absurd... 
these elements pervade his films. Even through numerous collabora- 
tions, the single-mindedness of Polanski’s work and the expression of 
a distinct vision is ever apparent. Much has been made of the ten- 
sion and similarities between events in Polanski’s life and his films; 
and the two do seem to haunt each other. 

Born in Paris in 1933, Polanski had much of his life determined 
by his father’s ill-fated decision to return to his native Poland in 1936. 
By 1939 the Nazis had invaded Poland and a young Polanski watched 
as walls were erected around the area of the city he lived in, enclosing 
it into what would become known as the Cracow ghetto. Small and 
agile, Polanski made smuggling trips out of the ghetto, gathering sup- 
plies. It was during these trips that he began to sneak into German-run 
movie houses where he spent hours escaping the grim realities of the 
ghetto. The films fired his imagination, and, as Polanski notes in his 
biography, “For as far back as | can remember, the line between 
fantasy and reality has been hopelessly blurred.” 

Both his parents were eventually taken to concentration camps. 
His mother, he would later learn, was killed almost immediately at 
Auschwitz. During the liquidation of the ghetto, his father saved 
young Roman's life by pushing him through a hole in 
the barbed wire fence even as he himself was being 
taken away. Polanski, now nine years old, survived in 
the primitive conditions of the countryside, kept by 
Polish peasants. Four years later, father and son 
were reunited in Cracow, but by age fourteen, Polan- 
ski was on his own again. 

During this time Polanski, while visiting the 
local radio station, voiced his criticisms of a radio 
show for children. He auditioned on the spot, and 
was invited to become a radio actor. He became a 
small star on Cracow radio, and from there he lana- 
ed on stage at age fourteen in the leading role in a 
play. In 1954 he got a supporting role in Andrze) 
Wajda’s first feature-length film, A Generation, about 
young people living under Nazi occupation. Movies 
had once again become a defining factor in his life. 

In the mid-'50s Polanski entered the country’s 
prestigious National Film School in Lodz, where he 
learned an unparalleled repertoire of filmmaking 
techniques. His thematic interests differed dramati- 
cally from those of his peers; where most of them 
were interested in politics and Poland's recent past, 
Polanski insisted on looking only toward the future. 
And while many at the time focused on the tradition 
of social realism, Polanski was more influenced by 
the avante-garde, the theater of the absurd, the 
plays of Beckett, Pinter and lonesco, and the surre- 


alists. Polanski, in a Sight & Sound interview in 1968, said, 
“| must confess that | was completely formed by surrealism.” 
This influence is immediately felt in Two Men and a Wardrobe 
(1958), the best-known of his student short films and unusu- 
al in that it was among the first Polish films that did not 
expressly deal with the recent war. The film attracted interna- 
tional attention. The two men in the film, emerging out of the 
sea, an enormous wardrobe between them, seem to be at 
odds with the world. “The struggle,” Polanski states, “is with 
reality more than with society.” This struggle, between the 
individual and a perception of reality, would become a central 
theme in many of his subsequent films. Polanski’s other early 
short films display a superb visual sense, Chaplinesque physi- 
cal comedy and startling bursts of realistic violence. 

Collaborating with Jakub Goldberg and Jerzy Skolimowski, 
Polanski developed the script for his first feature, Knife in 
the Water (1962). A sardonically witty film in which a cou- 
ple’s commitment is tested by a hitchhiker they take sailing 
with them, the triangulated cat-and-mouse tensions of the 
film are played out against resplendent visual compositions. 
While Polish critics were wary and Polish authorities discon- 
certed by the film's seemingly apolitical content, Knife was a 
sensation abroad, winning the Critics’ Prize at the Venice 
Film Festival and an Oscar nomination for best foreign film. 

As with Two Men and a Wardrobe, the film was noted for 
its apparent lack of political content. However, Polish critic 
Maria Kornatowska contradicts this view in a 1994 New York- 
er profile of Polanski, commenting that all of Polanski's films 
have been about the war, specifically the claustrophobic ghet- 
to experience, in that, for instance, “the water only seems to 
be an open horizon. In reality, it encloses and entraps 
absolutely. And that’s the quintessential Polanskian universe.” 

After Knife in the Water firmly established Polanski as a 
major Eastern European director, he moved to Paris where he 
met the man who would become his writing collaborator for 
the next thirty-five years: Gérard Brach. Their first project 
was a black comedy script that would eventually become Cul- 
de-Sac (1966). 

Anxious to get a film script into production, Brach and 
Polanski went to England and wrote a script for a low-budget 
horror film. The result was Repu/sion (1965), starring Cather- 
ine Deneuve, an uncompromising look at mental disintegra- 
tion. The story is told with such intimate and subtle clinical 
nuance that the character's mania is entirely plausible. The 
film was praised for reinvigorating the horror genre and 
championed for its feminist undertones. 

Repulsion garnered mild commercial success as well as 
awards at the Berlin Film Festival. Polanski then went into 
production on his and Brach's earlier script, Cu/-de-Sac. Dis- 
playing Polanski’s keen understanding of the absurd, the film 
is an inventive burlesque that playfully examines solitude, 
sexual humiliation and the shifting alliances between people. 
The film gained art-house success and won awards at the 


Berlin Film Festival. Repu/sion and Cul-de-Sac established 
Polanski as a major figure in European art cinema. 

With Dance of the Vampires/The Fearless Vampire Killers 
(1967, co-written with Brach), a comic sexual romp and loving 
parody of the horror genre, Polanski attempted a more com- 
mercial film. He did not retain final cut of the film, however, 
and was unhappy with the released version. In the female lead 
of the film he also met the woman, American actress Sharon 
Tate, who would later become his second wife (his first mar- 
riage, to Barbara Kwiatowska, had ended in divorce). 

In the wake of his international rise, Hollywood called. 
Robert Evans, head of production at Paramount, asked 
Polanski to adapt and direct Ira Levin's as-yet-unpublished 
novel, Rosemary's Baby. |n his biography, Polanski says that, 
though he felt the novel was a well-constructed thriller, 
“being agnostic .. . | no more believed in Satan as evil incar- 
nate than | believed in a personal God; the whole idea con- 
flicted with my rational view of the world.” Thus, he wanted 
to leave the viewer with the idea that the entire story, “as 
seen through [Rosemary's] eyes, could have been a chain of 
only superficially sinister coincidences, a product of her 
feverish fantasies.” With an opening seemingly cemented in 
normality, the film slowly shifts, revealing a more disquieting 
edge to reality. A subtle mix of perception, myth, dream and 
paranoia, Rosemary's Baby (1968) forces the audience to not 
only doubt the storyteller’s hold on reality, but also its own. A 
masterly work that yet again reinvigorated the horror genre, 
the film was an instant critical and commercial success. 
Polanski was nominated for both a Golden Globe and an 
Oscar for best adapted screenplay. 

While away in London, Polanski was notified that his 
pregnant wife and four others had been murdered in his Hol- 
lywood home. The tragic crime was manipulated by the 
media into a feeding frenzy on Polanski himself. Suddenly 
his films were held up, absurdly, as invitations to evil and 
testaments of his own morbidity, with Rosemary's Baby now 
positioned as a type of prophecy. Polanski's resilient survival- 
ist soul was again tested to extremes few artists have known. 

While many critics chose to view his next film, Macbeth 
(1971, co-adapted by Polanski, with Kenneth Tynan, from the 
Shakespeare play), as Polanski dealing directly with the 
tragedy of his wife's death, he has denied such implications. 
As Lawrence Weschler points out in his New Yorker profile of 
the artist, “As usual, it was in his films that . . . Polanski 
explored more nuanced and equivocal interpretations of such 
autobiographical issues.” Macbeth has been described as the 
most violent of all of Polanski’s films. Yet in this, as in all his 
films that have been remarked on for their use of violence, it is 
violence in the pursuit of realism, not sensationalism. 

Once again enticed to Hollywood by Robert Evans, 
Polanski was to begin his most famous/infamous collabora- 
tion—with Robert Towne on the screenplay for Chinatown 
(1974). For weeks they struggled to tighten and clarify the 
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script. Towne fought for a redemptive conclusion where evil is 
destroyed and good prevails. Polanski, a seeker of truth and 
believability, found this unsatisfactory. Instead, he developed 
an ending in which the heroine is killed, the hero left helpless, 
and wealth and power, in the person of Noah Cross, triumphs. 
The result was a profoundly dark and brilliant film, and again 
Polanski was praised for reinventing a tired genre, this time 
film noir. Polanski was nominated for an Oscar for best direc- 
tor and won a Golden Globe and a British Academy Award in 
that category. The film is now considered a classic. 
The Tenant (1976, co-adapted with Brach from the Roland 
Topor novel) featured Polanski as director and actor in a film 
that is arguably one of his best. Exploring themes of madness, 
entrapment and gender, it has been called his most 
compelling attempt at self-scrutiny. 
“You At the same time Polanski’s life 

took another dark turn when he became 
involved in a liaison with a young girl. 

Never denying the relationship, and 

insisting on the girl’s consent, 
Polanski cut a deal with the prose- 


Rosemary's 


behavior as irrational : cution that required him to spend 


and assume she’s 
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orty-two days in a psychiatric 
prison. Polanski did the time, but 
the apparently biased judge reneged 
on the deal. Polanski decided to flee 
the country he felt sure would deport 
him anyway. The media once again had 
a field day with the reputation of a man 
they needed to believe courted evil. ina 
recent TV interview with Charlie Rose, Polanski spoke on the 
subject, stating, “The media took over the judicial system in 
your country.” Polanski settled in Paris, where he still lives. 

For his next film Polanski turned to a classic, Thomas 
Hardy's Jess of the d'Urbervilles. Revisiting a subject explored 
earlier in Repu/sion, Polanski used a sympathetic female per- 
spective to contemplate the relationship between victim and 
victimizer, even within the same character. Again challenging 
his audience not to see the autobiographical resonance in his 
work, Tess (1979, co-adapted by Polanski with Brach and 
John Brownjohn) is the story of a young girl’s seduction by an 
older man. Tess went on to be both a commercial and critical 
success, garnering an Oscar nomination for best director and 
best film, and a César for best director. 

Once again collaborating with Gérard Brach, Polanski’s 
next film, Frantic (1988), is a suspense thriller in the tradition 
of Hitchcock. Again Polanski explores a couple's solidarity as a 
third character tests the strength of the marriage. That charac- 
ter was played by Emmanuelle Seigner, who became Polanski's 
third wife a year later. 

A man's sexual obsession for a younger woman is the cen- 
tral story of Bitter Moon (1992, adapted from the Pascal 
Bruckner novel by Polanski, Brach, and Brownjohn). While 


imagining 
it all.” 


some critics deemed it “high porn, low art,” others found it 
engaging as Polanski returned audiences to the perspective of 
the unreliable storyteller. The film is a serious look at the 
moral decay of relationships, but with is a strain of subtle 
comedy running throughout. 

Polanski's next film, Death and the Maiden (1994), was an 
adaptation, written with Rafael Yglesias, of Ariel Dorfman’s play. 
Yglesias characterized their collaboration as being based on the 
“realness” of each element of the story—always working for a 
believability of action and dialogue. Death and the Maiden seems 
to encompass many of Polanski’s touchstone themes: the con- 
flict between female victimization and power, the psychological 
consequences of real or imagined rape, the vulnerability of the 
matrimonial bond, and, for perhaps the first time overtly, the rav- 
ages of war. And unlike most of Polanski’s previous work, this 
film's ending offers a surprising note of forgiveness. As to the 
inevitable question of the relationship of the film’s content to the 
artist's life, perhaps Death and the Maidenactor Ben Kingsley, 
interviewed in The New Yorker profile on Polanski, put it best: 
“He doesn’t talk about any of that stuff—he uses it.” Polanski 
was awarded an Independent Spirit Award for best director. 

In his most recent film, The Ninth Gate (1999, from the 
Arturo Pérez-Reverte novel The Club Dumas, co-adapted by 
Polanski, Brownjohn, and Enrique Urbizu), a supernatural 
thriller involving a mercenary book salesman, Polanski once 
again left the overt supernatural elements offscreen, choosing 
instead to imply covert demonic effects within a man’s charac- 
ter. So far no one has come up with comparative points of sim- 
ilarity between the film and Polanski’'s life. His films, clearly, 
have a life of their own. 

Polanski currently resides in Paris with Emmanuelle 
Seigner and their two children, Morgane and Elvis. 


Several of your films have to do with someone who struggles with whats 
real and what isnt. The novel Rosemary's Baby deals with this, so 1 won- 
dered if that was what originally attracted you to the material. 


What attracted me to Rosemary was the suspense. It was right after | made 
Vampire Killers. | needed a job, but | wasn’t crazy about going to live in Los 
Angeles. Bob Evans [Paramount studio head] knew that I was crazy about 
skiing. He had a script called “Downhill Racer,” or “Ski Bum” | think was the 
first title. So I went to Los Angeles, he gave me the skiing script, and said, “| 
also have something else | would like you to read.” He put a bunch of book 
galleys on the desk, these long strips of yellowish paper, and said “read this 
first.” | went to the Beverly Hills Hotel, and just out of curiosity | started to 
read it. It started like a soap opera. Hours later, | was still sitting with burning 
eves reading it until the moming, | went to the studio and I said “okay.” 


The novel reminded me a bit of your earlier film Repulsion, in that a 
woman exhibits increasing hysteria over things either real or imagined. 


That's probably why Bob Evans called me. The skiing film was the pretext 
to get me there, but he had in mind my doing Rosemary s Baby, and the 
reason he wanted me was because he saw Repulsion. He'd seen my other 
films, but it was Repulsion that made him think I would be the suitable 


director for this, because of the suspense. 


Ihe plot of Rosemary's Baby is somewhat fantastic, so you decided to 
emphasize the ordinary? 


| wanted to tell the story in a very ordinary way. The attraction of this 
book is that it talks about very simple things. It starts like a TV series. 
Then it develops into something fantastic. The fantastic part, unfortu- 
nately, was about the devil, and I felt very uneasy about making a seri- 
ous film about the devil. I thought it was silly somehow, that’s why | left 
it ambiguous. You can also interpret her behavior as irrational and 
assume that she’s imagining it all. 


When | saw the film as a teenager. | saw it as a scary film about the 
devil. Bul seeing it years later as an adult, the film seemed to be 
much more about female hysteria, and the way that pregnancy can 
isolate a woman. 


That was the aspect | wanted to give to the film. That it could be inter- 
preted on two different levels. You can say that even if there is a real 
baby, and even if those people are witches and devil-worshippers, the 
baby could look like any other baby. It doesn’t have a tail or horns or 
whatever. That's why I didn’t show the baby. 


When she looks at her baby and says— 
“What have you done to his eves?” 


des, and Roman Castevel says, “He has bis father’s eves.” Since we've 
been watching her husband. Guy, turning his shifty eves away from 
his wife for the last half of the film, you feel that line could refer to 
both the devil and Guy. Was that part of your direction to Jobn Cas- 
saveles [who plays Guy], that he should play it that way? 


He was playing the character, so | don’t remember how much | instruct- 
ed him to act this way, but I gave him clues as to how he should behave, 
that he should be evasive, and don’t look straight into Mia’s eves /Mia 
Farrow, who plays Rosemary. 


This might be a cynical notion, but if shes a lapsed Catholic, then by 
believing in the devil and a devil baby in the end. she ironically 
becomes a believer again. 


I'm not sure if she’s lapsed or not. She's a Catholic, | don’t know how 
much she practices—except for fanatics, aren't they all like that? But 

at the end, you think that it gives her faith? Yeah, well, that’s a bit 
perverted. /laughs] 

Often in your films you've had an unreliable narrator, in that you 
wonder if the perceptions of the person telling the story are real or not. 
Well, | guess that means that /77 an unreliable narrator. [laughs] 

! guess what Tm saying is that when you watch Rosemary's Baby, you 
wonder, is she insane? Is she sane? So the film starts to become about 
these two possible perceptions of her world. 

That's all very exciting, but when I'm writing a script, or shooting the 
movie from it, | don’t think of all those aspects so much, I just wonder 
whether the audience gets the story, whether they forget they are watch- 


ing a movie, and whether they identify with the central character. All the 
philosophical questions, I'm not really interested in when I'm working. 


Its more instinctual? 
| would say it’s totally instinctual. 


Well, we strongly identify with Rosemary. One of the ways to do that is 
fo limit the information to only what Rosemary would see, and that 
leads to camera angles. For instance, there are a few shots down a 
hall and into a room where you cant quite see whats going on. 


Yes, that’s the subjective narrative, and that’s what this film calls for. It’s 
her story. | chose the camera angles thinking of Rosemary, and trying to 
convey, more or less, her perception of the events. 


There are shots from the perspective of the floor, say, of just her legs. 
Was that to imply theres another presence in the room? 


Well, it probably looked better from a lower angle. //aughs/ | never 
scratch my head thinking where to put the camera, | just know where | 
want to see the scene from. And that comes from observing the rehearsal. 


Did you collaborate at all with the novelist. lra Levin? 


No. We spoke, but | only met him later. 
“It's 
more scary 
and believable 


For the script, was your first problem to 
reduce the novel? 


Yes, | had a hard time getting it to a 
sensible number of pages. | took the 
galleys, went back to London, where | 
lived, and returned a few weeks later 
with a script. It was exciting and quick 
work. Evans loved the script except 

that it was too long. Everyone at the 
studio said the same thing: you have to 
cut it down. And then I started the real 
struggle, trying to reduce it to a movie. 


the shape of a 
real person, 
no?” 


Many of the cuts were scenes of the outside 
world. Was it to emphasize Rosemary s isolation? 


That was to keep it to the essentials. To tell the story in the most expeditive 
manner, and yet keep the atmosphere of suspense throughout. | shot a lot of 
film, actually, and then | got Sam O’Steen to edit it. He was working on 7he 
Graduate at the next stage at Paramount. | had an editor that worked with 
Bill Castle, the producer of the film, and very rapidly | realized it was not 
going to work, because the editor had no idea about the kind of cinema | 
was doing. He would just put things together. Dick Sylbert, who was my pro- 
duction designer, suggested | get Sam O’Steen. So when Sam came in, | left 
him with all this stuff. First, we looked at it, and [ don’t remember how 
many days it took to look at the rushes, but he pulled everything apart from 
what was edited by that other guy. I told him to put it together, and when | 
came back there were four hours of a movie. So we said, God, we really have 
a problem here. We have to take it down to a releasable length. | don’t 
remember how many stages it took, but we got it down to something like 
two hours and eight minutes. It happened with suffering, because some- 


if the devil takes 
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times there were great scenes that kissed the cutting-room floor. 
For the dream sequence, did you put that together by thinking about 
what dreams are like? 


| started with the dreams that were in the book. | found it very interesting, 
the way they evolved. And then 1 tried to think about how we dream. One of 


the things | thought, that occurs in almost every dream, is that the fluidity of 


a dream changes, it is the metamorphosis of things and people. You talk to 
your mother, and then it’s no more your mother but your neighbor, and then 
it's no more your neighbor but the waiter of your restaurant. Well, untortu- 
nately, we did not have the adequate technology then. It would make it 
much more exciting today. Today, you could truly do morphings, going 
through various people. But I was trying to do what was possible then, as 
much as it was feasible. The second thing | realized is 
that dreams are somehow silent. You hear people 
talking, vou hear things, yet there's a strange 


“Dreams are quiet. You sort of hear yourself breathing, So | 
tried to use this as well. But this was only to 
somehow silent. show the dreams in the novel. [| thought, 


You hear things, 
yet there's a 
strange quiet.” 
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simply, that they were exciting, The other 

thing, that | wonder if people get, is that 

when Rosemary sees the nun speaking in 

the dream, this is in fact Ruth Gordon, who 

plays Minnie, speaking behind the wall. 
That's why | did it out of syne, you see? What 

you hear while you're asleep sometimes inspires 

the dream. There's a noise somewhere, and your 
dream gives it.a different visual interpretation. 


It works because you established earlier that Rosemary hears things 
through the wall. Sometimes what she hears is ominous and some- 
limes it's mundane. Everything in the dream works on two levels 
when you see the JFK and Jackie lookalikes, you wonder, is that just 
what Rosemary saw on 1V that day? Or is that a reference to the assas- 
sination conspiracy, since she thinks there's a conspiracy against her. 





The reason for all that other stuff was to anchor it in the reality of her day, 
with the Zime magazine cover, and the Pope, the things that were happen- 
ing in and around New York in that year. 


So every element, the wooden beam, for instance, becomes—ts it part of 
the closet, or part of the Sistine Chapel scaffolding? Is it real or a dream? 


That's how dreams are, no? It also relates to her Catholic upbringing, 
And she is being carried to the other apartment, so she gets glimpses of 
things—there is a painting of a burning church, things that later she 
rediscovers as she goes, on her own, through the same closet and enters 
the same corridor. You anticipate those things in the dream, those things 
which she is going to see later. 


It's very carefully built. You show a detail that’s meaning only clicks 
in later, and it all comes together. The little details work on your sub- 
conscious. Like how you chose not to show the baby, but | read some- 
where thal when the movie came out, people swore they saw the baby. 


Yes, maybe because of the subliminal shot, of the devil's eyes from the 


dream, when she drops the knife in the floor. 


the knife sticks in the floor, and thats a nice touch there, that Minnie 
is still worried aboul— 


[Laughs] Yes, she’s worried about her parquet. 


It's wonderful how you cast Minnie and Roman against hype, they're 
the opposite of nefarious witches, they're so garish. 


That's once again the element of realism that was important, in order to 
make the story believable. After all, the people who do witchcraft and such 
are not necessarily wearing robes on the street. They do that maybe in some 
kind of private ceremony, but ordinarily they are the people next door. 


dou do sketches of the characters, for casting? 


Sometimes I do the sketches. In this case I sketched the characters how | 
imagined them. Then | asked the studio artist to develop them into real 
portraits. Amazingly, when | saw those illustrations later, | realized that 
the casting director got exactly what | had in these drawings. | wanted to 
simplify the work with the casting department of Paramount. We ended up 
with several old-timers. | wanted them to recruit these people from the old 
Hollywood players. | thought they were the most suitable group. 


dou used to storyboard, but you dont anymore? 


| don’t anymore. | used to use storyboards when I was doing my short films, 
but when I started doing features | realized it cramped my style. | was trying 
to shoot what was drawn and the reality is much richer than any kind of sto- 
ryboard. So | abandoned that, | only use storyboards for sequences that 
require the collaboration of a specific large group of people, like the special- 
effects department where everyone has to be apprehended of what the scene 
is going to look like, what will be the camera angle. But if | don’t have to 
share the concept with anyone, if it's only me and the director of photogra- 
phy, then I prefer to have it all happen on the set. If you observe the actors 
rehearsing, you immediately know how it should be filmed. 


In The Ninth Gate, which you made thirty years affer Rosemary, you 
ayain kept the supernatural presence off the screen, rather than choos- 
ing to use new technology to show it. 


| have a hard time dealing with the supernatural unless it’s a comedy. 
Although there is obvious humor and irony in Zhe Ninth Gate, it is not a 
parody. It’s not like Fearless Vampire Killers. 


The main character in The Ninth Gate is a cold mercenary who wakes 
up to some kind of belief during the story. It almost seems that he res- 
urrects the devil in himself, through his pursuit. 

It's more scary and believable if the devil takes the shape of a real person, no? 
Once you have a script, you read it out loud, act out the roles? 

When I'm working on a script, | act out the roles. | usually work with 
someone. | no longer have the discipline required to work on my own. | 


have no patience for it, it takes so much effort, so much time. So | always 
act out scenes, and different characters, with the writer. 


The first writer you collaborated with was on Knite in the Water? | read 





that what you learned with him was about the reduction of dialogue. 


Yes, Jerzy Skolimowski. He had worked with an outstanding Polish writer 
[lerzy Andrzejeuski] on a couple of scripts, and learned a great deal 
from him. And he had it in him already. Skolimowski knew how to reduce 
the dialogue to the absolute necessary minimum. Strangely enough, it 
always sounds more real and more authentic than when it is verbose. You 
can immediately distinguish the scenes in the movies which were impro- 
vised, because they're tremendously talkative. The actors use masses of 
words that are absolutely unnecessary, because they have been instructed 
to convey some idea, some information. So they talk and talk to make 
sure we get it. They say the same thing fifteen times. Like, “It's the same 
log! It's the same log! We went through it yesterday! Oh my God, it’s the 
same log! It's definitely the same log!” 


[Laughs] Ob, ves. The Blair Witch Project. Did you like that movie? 
Yeah, | like it, | must say. But it's typical improvisation. 


So even when someone writes blocks of dialogue to try to create nat- 
ural speaking, and they put lots of repetition and “likes” and 
“umms,” you think thats not necessary? 


All this should be added by the actor himself. 


One of the beautiful things about Knife in the Water is that you could 
watch the movie with the sound off and understand it all. 


That was my idea of a movie, when | went to 
film school. That it was basically a visu- 
al art. Sound was one of the compo- 
nents, but it should not be a radio 
show illustrated by slides. 


“When 
/ started 
doing features, 
/ if ealized that | didn’t put dialogue in my 
short films. It looks like a 
Storyboards CraMped sequence from a feature movie 
99 when there is dialogue in it. | 
my style. 


thought the short form required a 
different approach. 


our short films have no 
dialogue in them. 


Could you talk about the sound design for Rosemary? You have a 
lullaby that opens and closes the film, and you use the repetition of 
someone playing Fiir Elise on the piano. 


| did that during the mix, afterwards, when | just wanted to have atmos- 
phere. It was the kind of thing | remembered from childhood that gives 
the right atmosphere. Since then | heard /7ir Elise in so many films that 
| wouldn't use it anymore. 


It works because many kids grow up practicing it. It realistic. 


You may also have noticed that throughout the picture the pupil pro- 
gresses in playing /7r Elise. [laughs] 


[laughs] Well, we should hope so. You also used the sounds of chil- 
dren playing outside. 


This is the stuff you put in to furnish it a little, because there's never a 
real silence in a city apartment. There's always noise coming from 
somewhere, you have to feel the world around you. 


ou were used to working with European actors. Was there anything 
different about working with American actors? 


Well, Mia Farrow was a celebrity because she was married to Frank Sinatra. 
But on the set she was just an actress. Working with her was extremely easy 
and very rewarding, She was a real trouper. She loved the movie, she loved 
her part. She was a child of the sixties, defending every possible cause. | 
remember when we decided to cut her hair for the picture, it was a sensa- 
tion. Bill Castle called a lot of press. | knew Vidal Sassoon from London, and 
suggested that he cut her hair. There's a line in the picture about it. So Vidal 
Was Culling away, reporters were clicking pictures, asking Mia questions, 
and she would just leap into a monologue about American Indians, defend- 
ing their cause, and refused to talk about anything else. 


Could you talk about Gerard Brach, since you wrote so many 


films together? 


Well, we were an odd couple. We sort of began together. After my first 
film, Avzife in the Water, which | did in Poland, | tried to work in 
France. We wrote Cul-de-Sac, which was not made until several years 
later. We just wrote as it came, we didn’t have any plan, nor concept. We 
just put down things that we liked, things we wanted to see on the 
screen, and then organized it into some kind of story. It was more about 
the characters, situations, and atmosphere. 


How long did it lake to write? 


In those days, we would come up with a script in a few weeks. It may 
have been two, three months maximum. 


People have singled out Chinatown as your official classic film, when 
Cul-de-Sac, Knife in the Water ad Repulsion are just as strong. How 
do you feel about that? 


It's mainly Americans who appreciate Chinafown, more than the Euro- 
peans. | think it has to do with the culture. The film reflects a beloved 
genre Of literature, Dashiell Hammett, Raymond Chandler, in a certain 
way. Also, | think the fact that it deals with an important issue like cor- 
ruption, in the history of Los Angeles, means more to Americans than a 
film about three people on Holy Island /Ca/-de-Sac/. | think that that’s 
an important factor. And the film has something that my other films 
don't, and I believe it comes from the fact that I was really cool during 
this shoot, because I had a good producer, with Bob Evans, who just left 
me alone, let me do what I wanted and protected me. He was the head of 
the studio, mind you, so he didn’t have to protect me much. 


Could you talk about the ending? 


When we started shooting we didn’t have an ending, We fell apart with 
[the writer] Bob Towne before the film went into production, and I said 
that I'd take care of the ending later. Bob Evans asked me, what about 
the ending, when are you going to write it? | said I'd write it when I'll 
have had a moment, but you know how it is in the middle of shoot- 
ing—one does not have a moment. Finally Bob started getting nervous 
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Ira Levin on Rosemary’s Baby 


“Rosemary's Baby is one of the most faithful adaptations ever made,” says Ira Levin, and 
he would know. He has seen six of his novels and three of his plays adapted to film, from A 
Kiss Before Dying in 1956 to Sliver in 1993. Levin was pleased and intrigued when Roman 
Polanski was chosen to adapt and direct his novel Rosemary's Baby. “| saw Repulsion, 
and thought he was a good choice. He called me several times, which was very un-Holly- 
wood. His questions were never general, only specific—for instance, Roman wanted to 
know which issue of 7he New Yorker Guy was reading when he saw the ad for the shirt. 
(laughs) | didn’t know the answer.” 

Levin crafted his supernatural novel with an emphasis on realism. “My first note for 
the book was, ‘an inversion of the Christ myth.’ But having taken that as my premise, | then 
treated it perfectly realistically. I began keeping newspapers, to work in details. | used politi- 
cal events of the time, but I wasn’t trying to comment on them. For instance, | wanted the 
baby to be born six months from Christmas, and when | back-timed to figure out the night 
she should be impregnated, it was the night the Pope was in New York City. It was sheer 
serendipity, but of course I used it.” Levin's belief in the reality of his story informs his one 
criticism of the film: whereas the rape scene in the film can be read on many levels—a 
dream, a hallucination, an act of her husband’s—Levin wanted it to be read only as a rape 
by the devil. “I wrote the dream sequences as if they really happened. | thought the dream 
scenes should look like everything else.” 

What about the notion that the whole story could be in Rosemary's mind? To that idea, 
Levin says no. “I was writing a thriller, and I believed it absolutely. Subsequently, | received 
letters from psychiatrists who said, well, obviously it was a delusion, wasn’t it? I said no. And 
they said, this was postpartum depression, right? And I said no, no, it’s very real.” So real to 
Levin that he believes in the existence of the devil? “No, I really don’t, I'm Jewish. In fact, | 
feel guilty about the whole thing. Rosemary's Baby gave great impetus to all the belief in 
the supernatural that we have today. It wouldn’t be quite as strong if it wasn’t for Rose- 
mary’s Baby, and then The Omen, The Exorcist, and a stream of lesser works that have 
been propagating these myths.” 

In the book, there’s a continuing stream-of-consciousness going on in Rosemary's 
head—one of the toughest things to translate to screen. “I missed that a little,” says Levin, 
“particularly in the end. In the book, she’s debating whether or not to throw the baby out 
the window. But I don’t see any way Roman could have shown that. You do see her accept- 
ing the baby, which is the important thing.” 

Did Levin think the casting matched his vision of the characters? “I had some ques- 
tions about John Cassavetes, only because he’s so devilish that you suspect him. He was fine, 
but I think he gave it away a little, just by that twinkle in his eyes. Otherwise the casting 
couldn't have been better. | saw Minnie as a big woman, but Ruth Gordon could project 
that bigness even though she was small. And Mia Farrow was perfect.” 

Does he think the role of the novelist has changed, in terms of being included in the 
adaptation process? “Rosemary s Baby was the only time I was in the loop at all,” Levin 
says, “and I attribute it to the fact that Roman had just come over from Europe and didn’t 
know how things worked here. It was also his first movie based on material that wasn’t 
original with him. He had respect for original material, and that, as we all know, is very un- 
Hollywood. I had some input on 7he Stepford Wives [1975], but not as much as I would 
have liked. | tend to distance myself, really. It’s out of my hands, and I hope for the best.” 
Has he ever wanted to adapt one of his novels to film? “Once I've gone through the process 
of writing a novel, it doesn’t make sense to go through it again just because it’s a different 
medium,” he maintains. 

Levin has crafted many fine supernatural thrillers, and he believes the key to writing in 
this genre is believability. “The more fantastic it is, the more believable it has to be.” —A.N. 


Jack worked on the dialogue that evening, and that 


and he said, | want the ending, So | asked Dick Syl- 
bert to create a Chinatown street, because there was 
no real Chinatown in Los Angeles. There was one 
street that had a few Chinese restaurants, and | 
asked him to turn it into some kind of Chinatown. | 
Was adamant about having one important scene 
that justified the title. 1 did not want the title just to 
be a metaphor without any connection with what 
we see on the screen. Just referring to Chinatown as 
the job Jake did in the past was not sufficient for 
me. It was a great title, everybody agreed, but it had 
to relate somehow to the movie itself. So | wanted it 
ending in Chinatown. So Dick was decorating the 
street and | was trving to figure out the final scene. | 
wrote it and | remember | came into Jack Nichol- 
son’s trailer, gave him the pages and said, “Now, 
adapt this dialogue so it sounds like your speech.” 


was it. Same with the love scene, in bed. Bob Towne 
didn't want the love scene, he didn’t want them to 
have sex, but | thought it was important that they 
do sleep together, So | wrote that scene and asked 





Jack to fix the lines. 


And Faye Dunaway’ lines, did she work on hers? 
No, | trusted Jack more on this score than her. /laughs/ 


So you came up with these scenes on the set. 
improvised them? 
No, not an improvisation, because it was on paper. | 


despise improvisation. Completely. | think nothing 
good comes out Of it. 


What do you think of the other popular techniques 
in film today? the language of film is getting 


faster, more culs, more cameras. Theres a 
filmmaker working now who uses many cameras, 


he puts buttonbole spy cameras on the actors . . 


Maybe he doesn’t know where to put the camera. 
There's only one best angle. And if you don’t know 
which one it is, then of course you have to put a 
bunch of cameras all around. It’s like trawl fishing, 
There's a Polish proverb, that even a blind chicken 
picks a grain from time to time. 


[Laughs] Do you like what you see of this current 
grammar of film? 


No, not really. It looks like amateur stuff, it looks 
like the things we were doing in film school. 


Can you tell me about your training in film 
school at Lod=? 


It was very technical. You can't teach talent, so they 





were teaching us how to put two pieces of film together, how to light, 
how to use lenses. 


There wasn't much film theory? 


A little bit, but mainly there was history of art, history of cinema, and the 
rest Was acting classes. But as for filmmaking, it was very practical. There 
Was always some apprenticeship on a movie of some sort. There was a lot 
of shooting, First, very short exercises, a silent one-minute, then a two- 
minute silent, then a documentary, from eight to twelve minutes, some- 
times you could stretch it, then short fiction. On top of that you could 
do more, if you really wanted to. Then there was a longer fiction, and 
then finally your diploma film, which could go up to twenty minutes. 


And the movies you saw, were they Polish films, propaganda films, 
Hollywood films? 


We saw a lot of movies. Film school was considered a kind of privileged 
institution, so they would send us the films that the ministry was viewing 
for the purpose of purchase. Sometimes there were even American films, 
they would send them to the school and we would have screenings. The 
room was packed, of course. There were a lot of film screenings. There 
were two screening rooms, and one of them was running all the time, 
from the morning till the evening. The school was also closely attached to 
the film archives, and you could order a film for your study purposes. 
You'd have to have an endorsement from a teacher, and you could view it. 
The basis of our education was what we were seeing in the screening 
room and the discussion between the students. We were skipping a lot of 
classes to see the films. Sometimes they would stop the screening, an 
assistant would walk into the screening room and yell, “Third-vear direc- 
tors, all out!” /laughs] Or “Second-vear cameramen, back to class!” And 
they were trying to hide behind each other. There were these huge wooden 
stairs, it was a former mansion of some pre-war textile magnate, and we 
would sit on those stairs endlessly, arguing and discussing. 


So you learned more from talking with your fellow students than 
from your teachers? 


I'd say so, | really think so. It was a boiling atmosphere, fights some- 
times. | still have a cut on my face from a fight about a movie. | don’t 
remember what movie, but | remember the guy who kicked me in the 
face. We were arguing about one of the Polish films. I think I didn’t like 
it. They were great times, really. Five fabulous years. Although we all 
thought we were wasting our time. We thought we were learning noth- 
ing. We loved the school because we could see movies, make movies, and 
because it was a prestigious institution. But the classes, we thought, were 
a total waste of time. Only in hindsight did we start to appreciate the 
school. Now, when | think back, | know how much the school has given 
me. At the time, we thought they were not teaching us anything. We 
thought we were all cleverer than the teachers. And in some cases we 
were. Those that we admired were usually absentees because they were 
filmmakers and they were often canceling their courses. 


When you made Knile in the Water, were you surprised. or did you 
kind of expect officials to condemn the film? 


Yes, it was condemned by the Polish authorities. It was in times when 


films had to have some kind of clear social message, and that really 
meant a form of communist propaganda. It was much more liberal by 
the time | made my debut, because it was after Stalin's death, so it wasn't 
as bad as before. Bad enough for a film to be badly received by the 
authorities, but not too bad, because it got made and released in the the- 
aters. So can't complain too much. 


Were your peers al the time. the other Polish filmmakers, making 


Jilms that had social meaning and content? 


Oh, yes, of course. It was either this, or avoid contemporary subjects by 
reaching to classic literature and doing a period picture. 


Do you think sometimes people make interesting decisions because of 
censorship? To create a guarded way of speaking? 


Yes, if you mean sometimes they do cryptic things so the censor will be 
duped. Yes, but | think the great things happen only in freedom. | would 
not make any apology for the censorship by saying it makes artists more 
creative, | think that’s bullshit. 


Gelling back to working with Gerard Brach on Cul-de-Sac, did you 
fwo ever work that way again? 


Not to such an extent. We did a couple of scripts that were never really of 
any interest. One of them was made by a director who went into oblivion 
with the film. | don’t remember how many things we wrote before we did 
Repulsion. Repulsion was really a question of survival. We needed to 
finally have a film made. My future partner, Gene Gutowski, an Ameri- 
can of Polish origin, met me at a festival and suggested that | would 
have much more success in England because my film Ayzife in the 
Wadler was very well-received there. There was a company in London 

called Compton. A couple of guys who started with some semi-porno the- 
aters, Which were club cinemas. Their invention was to call ita club, and 
so avoid the censorship. By buying the ticket, the customer would become 
a member and therefore a patron of the club. Within the club, you can 
show whatever you want. So they had this Compton Cinema, and then 
others, in which they showed films which today would not be even consid- 
ered daring, you could show them to children. They were sort of Scandi- 
navian nudies, you know? The type of film that in America were called 
“beaver movies.” /laughs] They became distributors and producers, the 
company was becoming very successful. They wanted some kind of recog- 
nition, and here was a young Polish director who was very well-received 
by the press, very promising, and at just the right time they decided to give 
me a chance. 

So we had to write something quickly, something that would be 
right up their alley. It shouldn't be too artistic or intellectual. So with 
Gérard, we wrote a few pages of a sort of horror story about a girl who 
looks very innocent but has some kind of homicidal tendencies. That 
was inspired by a girl we knew, and believed very innocent. She started 
dating one of our friends and soon he started telling us, | wouldn't say 
horror stories about the girl, but some surprising details. That was the 
first idea. We wrote those few pages and the Compton boys loved it. They 
gave us a deal, we sat down and wrote the script in, | think, three weeks 
or something, literally. It was still more of a horror film. Later, we 
upgraded it, giving it some psychology and = Continued on page 192 
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INT. PASTELS RESTAURANT — NIGHT 

An insanely expensive restaurant on the Upper East Side. The decor 
is a mixture of chi-chi and rustic, with swagged silk curtains, hand- 
written menus and pale pink tablecloths decorated with arrange- 
ments of moss, twigs and hideous exotic flowers. The clientele Is 
young, wealthy and confident, dressed in the height of late-eighties 
style: pouffy Lacroix dresses, slinky Alaia, Armani power suits. 


CLOSE-UP on a WAITER reading out the specials. 


WAITER With goat cheese profiteroles and | also have an arugula Cae- 
sar salad. For entrées tonight | have a swordfish meatloaf with onion 
marmalade, a rare-roasted partridge breast in raspberry coulis with a 
sorrel timbale . .. 


Huge white porcelain plates descend on very pale pink linen table 
cloths. Each of the entrées is a rectangle about four inches 
square and look exactly alike. 


CLOSE-UP on various diners as we hear fragments of conversa- 
tion. “Is that Charlie Sheen over there?” “Excuse me? | ordered 
cactus pear sorbet.” 


WAITER And grilled free-range rabbit with herbed french fries. Our 
pasta tonight is a squid ravioli in a lemon grass broth . .. 


CLOSE-UP on porcelain plates containing elaborate perpendicular 
desserts descending on another table. 


PATRICK BATEMAN, TIMOTHY PRICE, CRAIG MCDERMOTT and 
DAVID VAN PATTEN are at a table set for four. They are all wear- 
ing expensively cut suits and suspenders and have slicked-back 
hair. Van Patten wears horn-rimmed glasses. The camera moves 
in on Bateman as his narration begins: 


BATEMAN (1.0.) We're sitting in Pastels, this nouvelle Northern Cali- 
fornia place on the Upper East Side. 


The Waiter sets down plates containing tiny, elaborately deco- 
rated starters. As he does so we hear Bateman’s description of 
each of the men at the table. 


BATEMAN (10.) You'll notice that my friends and 1 all look and 
behave in a remarkably similar fashion, but there are subtle differ- 
ences between us. McDermott is the biggest asshole. Van Patten is the 
yes man. Price is the most wired. I'm the best looking. We all have 
light tans. Right now I'm in a bad mood because this is not a good 
table, and Van Patten keeps asking dumb, obvious questions about 
how to dress . . . 


VAN PATTEN Whit are the rules for a sweater vest? 
McDERMOTT Whit do you mean? 

PRICE Yes. Clarify. 

McDERMOTT Well, is it strictly informal— 
BATEMAN Or can it be worn with a suit? 
McDERMOTT (S777i//77u) Exactly. 


BATEMAN With discreet pinstripes you should wear a subdued blue or 
charcoal grey vest. A plaid suit would call for a bolder vest. 


McDERMOTT But avoid matching the vest’s pattern with your socks or 


tie. Wearing argyle socks with an argyle vest will look too studied. 
VAN PATTEN You think so? 

PRICE You'll look like you consciously worked for the look. 

VAN PATTEN Good point. Excuse me, gentlemen. 


Van Patten leaves the table. As he does so, a busboy discreetly 
removes their largely untouched plates. 


BATEMAN Vin Patten looks puffy. Has he stopped working out? 
PRICE It looks that way, doesn’t it? 


McDERMOTT (S/ariny al retreating waiter) Did he just take our 
plates away? 


PRICE He took them away because the portions are so small he proba- 
bly thought we were finished. God, | hate this place. This is a chicks’ 
restaurant. Why aren't we at Dorsia? 


McDERMOTT Because Bateman won't give the maitre d° head. 
(He guffaws) 


Bateman throws a swizzle stick at him. 


McDermott scans the room, settling on a handsome young man 
with slicked-back hair and horn-rimmed glasses. 


McDERMOTT Is that Reed Robinson over there? 

PRICE Are you freebasing or what? That's not Robinson. 
McDERMOTT Whio is it then? 

PRICE That's Paul Owen. 


BATEMAN That's not Paul Owen. Paul Owen's on the other side of the 
room. Over there. 


He points to another handsome young man with slicked-back hair 
and horn-rimmed glasses. 


McDERMOTT Whio is he with? 


PRICE (Distracted by the waitress s cleavage as she bends over to 
uncork a bottle of wine—the waitress glares at him) Some weasel 
from Kicker Peabody. 





Van Patten returns. 
VAN PATTEN They don’t have a good bathroom to do coke in. 
McDERMOTT Are you sure that’s Paul Owen over there? 
PRICE Yes, McDufus, | am. 
McDERMOTT He's handling the Fisher account. 
PRICE Lucky bastard. 
McDERMOTT L.icky Jew bastard. 
BATEMAN (hi Jesus, McDermott, what does that have to do with anything? 


McDERMOTT Listen, I've seen the bastard sitting in his office on the 
phone with CEOs, spinning a fucking menorah. The bastard bri mught 
4 Hanukkah bush into the office last December. 


BATEMAN You spin a dreidel, McDermott, not. a menorah. You spin 
a dreidel. 


McDERMOTT Oh my God, Bateman, do you want me to fry you up 
some fucking potato pancakes? Some Latkes? 


BATEMAN No. Just cool it with the anti-Semitic remarks. 
McDERMOTT Ohi | forgot. Bateman’s dating someone from the ACLU. 
Price leans over and pats Bateman on the back. 
PRICE The voice of reason. The boy next door, And speaking of 
reasonable . . 
He shows McDermott the bill for the meal. 
McDERMOTT (ily $470. 
VAN PATTEN (I i/hov! irony) Not bad. 
The others murmur agreement. Four platinum Amex cards slap 


down on the table. 


INT. LIMOUSINE — NIGHT 
Bateman is pouring vintage champagne into flutes. Price is light- 
ing up a Cigar. 


McDERMOTT Lust week | picked up this Vassar chick— 
VAN PATTEN Qh God, I was there. | don’t need to hear this story again. 


McDERMOTT But | never told you what happened afterwards, So okay, | 
pick up this Vassar chick at Tunnel—hot number. big tits, great legs, this 
chick was a little hardbody—and so I buy her a couple of champagne 
kirs and she's in the city on spring break and she’s practically blowing me 
in the Chandelier Room and so I take her back to my place — 
BATEMAN Whiot, wait. May | ask where Pamela is during all this? 
McDERMOTT Oh fuck you. | want a blowjob, Bate-man. | want a 
chick who's gonna let me— 

VAN PATTEN (/i/ling his hands over his ears) \ don't want to hear 
this. He's going to say something disgusting, 

McDERMOTT You prude. Listen, we're not gonna invest in a CO-OP 
together or jet down to Saint Bart's. I just want some chick whose face 
I can sit on for thirty, forty minutes. 


Price throws a cigar at McDermott, who catches it. 


McDERMOTT Anyway, so we're back at my place and listen to this. 
She's had enough champagne by now to get a fucking rhino tipsy, 
and get this— 


VAN PATTEN She let you fuck her without a condom? 


McDERMOTT This is a Vassar girl. She’s not from Queens. She would 
only—are you ready? (Dramatic pause) She would only give mea 
handjob, and get this... she kept her glove on. 


The men sit in shocked, horrified silence. 


ALL IN UNISON Never date a Vassar girl, 


EXT. TUNNEL NIGHTCLUB — NIGHT 








The limo pulls up to the sidewalk outside the Tunnel. McDermott 
holds the door open for a passing HOMELESS MAN, who 
looks confused. 


McDERMOTT | suppose he doesn't want the car. Price, ask him if he 
takes American Express. 
PRICE (Of/ering card) You take Amex, dude? 

The man stumbles away. The club DOORMAN, seeing the limou- 


sine, unhooks the velvet rope and welcomes them inside. 


INT. LADIES ROOM, TUNNEL — NIGHT 

Brilliant white light, a bemused elderly female attendant in a 
black-and-white maid's uniform trying to give out paper towels. 
MUSIC thuds through an open doorway. Trashed-looking girls 
Stare into mirrors repairing their eye make-up or sit on the 
counter chatting to friends. There are almost as many men as 
women in the room. Couples stand in line, twitching as they wait 
to do coke. As soon as one bathroom door opens, a couple 
lurches out rubbing their noses while another couple rushes past 
them and slams the door. 


PRICE There's this theory out now that if you can catch the AIDS virus 
through having sex with someone who is infected, then you can also 
catch anything—Alzheimer's, muscular dystrophy, hemophilia, 
leukemia, diabetes, dyslexia, for Christ's sake —vou can get dyslexia 
from pussy — 


BATEMAN [1 not sure, guy, but | don’t think dyslexia is a virus. 
PRICE Oh, who knows? They don’t know that. Prove it. 

Price and Bateman finally get a stall and rush in. Price is sweating. 
PRICE im shaking. You open it. 

Bateman opens a tiny packet of coke. 
PRICE Jeez. That's not a helluva lot, is it? 
BATEMAN Maybe it’s just the light. 


PRICE Is he fucking selling it by the milligram? (He dips the corner 
Of his Amex card in the packet and lakes a snort) Oh my God... 


BATEMAN \\|i:117 
PRICE It's a fucking milligram of Sweet ‘n Low! 
Bateman dips his Amex in the envelope and snorts. 


BATEMAN It’s definitely weak but I have a feeling if we do enough of 
it we'll be okay. 


PRICE | want to get high off this, Bateman, not sprinkle it on my 
fucking All-Bran. 


The GUY IN STALL next door yells at them in an effeminate voice: 
GUY IN STALL Could you keep it down, I'm trying to do drugs! 

Price pounds his fist against the stall. 
PRICE (Screaming) SHUT UP! 
BATEMAN Calin down. Let's do it anyway. 
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PRICE | vuess you're right... (Raising his voice) THAT IS, IF THE 
FAGGOT IN THE NEXT STALL THINKS TPS OKAY! 


GUY IN STALL Fuck you! 


PRICE (/irving fo climb up against the aluminum divider) No, 
FUCK YOU! (He collapses panting against the stall door) Sorry, 
dude. Steroids... Okay, let's do it. 

BATEMAN Jhiat’s the spirit. 


They both dig their platinum Amex cards into the envelope of 
white powder, shoveling it up their noses, then sticking their 
fingers in to catch the residue and rubbing it into their gums. 


INT. NIGHTCLUB — NIGHT 
Bateman saunters toward the bar as “Pump Up the Volume” 
plays in the background. 


BATEMAN (/0 BARGIRL) ‘Wo Stoli on the rocks. 
He hands her two drink tickets. 


BARGIRL It's after eleven. Those aren't good anymore. It's a cash bar. 
That'll be twenty-five dollars. 


Bateman pulls out an expensive-looking wallet and hands her a $50. 


She turns her back and searches the cash register for change. 


BATEMAN You are a fucking ugly bitch | want to stab to death and 
then play around with your blood. 


The music muffles his voice. She turns around. He is smiling at 
her. She gives him his change impassively. 


INT. BATEMAN’S APARTMENT — MORNING 

Tableaux of Bateman’s apartment in the early morning light. A 
huge white living room with floor-to-ceiling windows looking out 
over Manhattan, decorated in expensive, minimalist high style: 
bleached oak floors, a huge white sofa, a large Baselitz painting 
(hung upside down) and much expensive electronic equipment. 
The room is impeccably neat, and oddly impersonal — as if it had 
sprung straight from the pages of a design magazine. 


BATEMAN /1/0.) My name is Patrick Bateman. | am twenty-six years 
old. | live in the American Garden Buildings on West Eighty-First 
Street, on the eleventh floor, ‘Tom Cruise lives in the penthouse. 


Bateman walks into his bathroom, urinates while trying to see his 
reflection in a poster for Les Misérables above his toilet. 


BATEMAN /1.0./ | believe in taking care of myself, in a balanced diet, 


in a rigorous exercise routine. In the morning, if my face is a little 
puffy, PI put on an ice pack while doing my stomach crunches. | can 
do a thousand now. 

Bateman ties a plastic ice pack around his face. 


Bateman does his morning stretching exercises in the living room 
wearing the ice pack. 


CUT TO: 
A mirror-lined bathroom. Bateman is luxuriating in the shower 


steam, scrubbing his body, admiring his muscles. 


BATEMAN /1/(.) After | remove the icepack, | use a deep pore-cleanser 
lotion. In the shower, | use a water-activated gel cleanser, then a honey- 
almond body scrub, and on the face an exfoliating gel scrub. 


Bateman stands in front of a massive marble sink applying a gel 
facial masque. 


BATEMAN (1/0. Then | apply an herb mint facial masque which | 
leave on for ten minutes while | prepare the rest of my routine. 


Bateman opens the door of a mirrored cabinet, which ts stocked with 
immaculate rows of skin care products. He begins selecting bottles, 
jars and brushes, laying them in readiness on the marble counter. 


BATEMAN (1.0.) | always use an aftershave lotion with little or no 
alcohol because alcohol dries your face out and makes you look older. 
Then moisturizer, then an anti-aging eve balm, followed by a final 
moisturizing “protective” lotion . . . 


Bateman stares into the mirror. The masque has dried, giving his 
face a strange distorted look as if it has been wrapped in plastic. 
He begins slowly peeling the gel masque off his face. 


BATEMAN /1.0.) There is an idea of a Patrick Bateman, some kind of 
abstraction, but there is no real me, only an entity, something illusory, 
and though [can hide my cold gaze and you can shake my hand and 
feel flesh gripping yours and maybe you can even sense our lifestyles 
are probably comparable: | simply am not there. 


INT. BATEMAN BEDROOM — MORNING 

Another huge white room, equally minimal: a futon, rumpled 
white sheets, a bedside lamp with a halogen bulb, and a large 
expensive painting (Eric Fischl or David Salle) chosen by Bate- 
man’s interior decorator. 





Dressed in silk boxer shorts, Bateman stands in front of a huge 
walk-in closet, filled with rows of expensive shirts, shoes and 
designer suits, organized according to color and tone. 


BATEMAN (1/(.) It is hard for me to make sense on any given level. 
My self is fabricated, an aberration. My personality is sketchy and 
unformed, my heartlessness goes deep and is persistent. 


Fully dressed in Armani, Bateman stands in front of a full-length 
mirror in the middle of his vast bedroom, adjusting his cuff-links. 


BATEMAN /1/0.) My conscience, my pity, my hopes disappeared a 
long time ago, if they ever did exist. 


He gives a last look at the mirror and likes what he sees. He gives 
his reflection a smile. 


INT. OFFICES OF PIERCE & PIERCE — DAY 
As Bateman walks down the corridor, he passes another MAN who 
looks just like him. 


MAN Morning, Hamilton. Nice tan. 


Bateman walks past the desk of JEAN, his secretary, pulling his 
Walkman from around his neck. Jean ts attractive, wholesome, 
earnest. She smiles shyly. She loves him. 





JEAN Lite? 
BATEMAN Aerobics class. Sorry. Any messages? 


JEAN Ricky Hendricks has to cancel today. He didn’t say what he was 
canceling or why. 


BATEMAN | occasionally box with Ricky at the Harvard Club. Anyone else? 
JEAN And... Spencer wants to meet you for a drink at Fluties Pier 17. 
BATEMAN \W\ hier? 
JEAN After six. 
BATEMAN \evative. Cancel it. 
Jean follows him into his office. 
JEAN Oh? And what should | say? 
BATEMAN just... say... no. 
JEAN Just say no? 
Jean stands at his desk, waiting for instructions. 


BATEMAN (kay, Jean. | need reservations for three at Camols at 
twelve-thirty, and if not there, try Crayons. All right? 


JEAN (Pay fully) Nes, sir. 
She turns to leave. 


BATEMAN (hi wait. And | need reservations for two at Arcadia at eight 
tonight. 


Jean turns around. 
JEAN Oh, something... romantic? 
BATEMAN No, silly. Forget it. [ll make them. Thanks. 
JEAN I'll do it. 
BATEMAN No. No. Be a doll and just get me a Perrier, okay? 
JEAN You look nice today. 


Jean exits. Bateman straightens some magazines in his office, 
lifts a painting off the wall and puts it back at a slightly different 
angle. He fiddles with some pencils in a beer stein. He puts on 
some MUSIC and flips through a Sports ///ustrated. He buzzes 
Jean. She comes in a moment later with the Perrier and a file. 


JEAN \es’ 


BATEMAN Is that the Ransom file? Thanks. Don’t wear that outfit 
again. 


JEAN Ummm... what? I didn’t hear you. 


BATEMAN | said “Do not wear that outfit again.” Wear a dress. A skirt 
or something. 


Jean stands there, then looks down at herself. 
JEAN (Sriling bravely) You don't like this, | take it? 
BATEMAN Come on, you're prettier than that. 

JEAN (Sarcastically) Thanks, Patrick. 





The phone RINGS and Jean turns to leave. 
BATEMAN [11 not here. And high heels. | like high heels. 
As Jean leaves, Bateman clicks on the TV set in one corner of the 


room and starts watching Jeopardy! 


INT. TAXI — EVENING 

EVELYN WILLIAMS, Patrick Bateman'’s fiancée, is making notes 
with a gold Cross pen and sipping a bottle of mineral water. Eve- 
lyn is blonde, classically beautiful, expensively educated, and 
utterly pleased with herself. She usually addresses Patrick as if 
he were a small child. 


EVELYN I'd want a zydeco band, Patrick. That's what I'd want, a 
zydeco band. Or mariachi. Or reggae. Something ethnic to shock 
Daddy. Oh, | can't decide . . . And lots of chocolate truffles. Godiva. 
And oysters on the halfshell. 


CLOSE-UP on Bateman, who is wearing a Walkman and staring 
out the window. 


BATEMAN /1.(.) I'm trying to listen to the new George Michael tape 
but Evelyn—amvy supposed fiancée—keeps buzzing in my ear. 


Evelyn continues to make notes. 


EVELYN Marzipan. Pink tents. Hundreds, thousands of roses. Photog- 
raphers. Annie Leibovitz. We'll get Annie Leibovitz. And we'll hire 
someone to videotape. Patrick, we should do it. 


BATEMAN (/emorineg his Walkman) Do... what. 
EVELYN Get married. Have a wedding. 

BATEMAN Evelyn? 

EVELYN Yes, darling? 

BATEMAN Is your Evian spiked? 

EVELYN We should do it. 

BATEMAN No—| can’t take the time off work. 


EVELYN Your father practically owns the company. You can do any- 
thing you like, silly. 


BATEMAN | don't want to talk about it. 


EVELYN Well, you hate that job anyway. Why don’t you just quit? You 
don't have to work. 


BATEMAN because |... want...to... fit... in. 


The taxi bumps to a halt. 


INT. ESPACE RESTAURANT — NIGHT 

A cavernous garage, harshly spot-lit, decorated in self-conscious 
brutalist chic. lron girders, walls of waxed plaster featuring 
exposed rusted pipes, a huge Schnabel smashed-plate painting 
on one wall. The tables and chairs are made of extremely uncom- 
fortable bolted steel. 


BATEMAN 1/0.) I'm on the verge of tears by the time we arrive at 
Espace since I'm positive we won't have a decent table, but we do, and 
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relief washes over me in an awesome wave. 


Tim Price and two downtown types, STASH and VANDEN, are 
already seated. Vanden is about twenty, pretty and sullen, with 
green streaks in her black hair. Stash is pale, with ragged black 
hair and bad skin. 


They are all trying to read large stainless steel menus that look 
like minimalist art. 


PRICE The menu's in braille. 

He gets up to greet them, giving Evelyn a suspiciously long kiss. 
PRICE | hive to talk to you. 

He drags her away, half giggling and protesting. 
EVELYN (Over her shoulder) Pat, this is my cousin Vanden and her 
bovfriend Stash. He's an artist. 
BATEMAN (A//er smiling al his own reflection in the mirror and 
checking his hair) Mi. Pat Bateman. 

Vanden takes his hand reluctantly, says nothing. 
BATEMAN Let me guess—yvou live in the East Village? 

Pause. 
STASH Solio. 


COURTNEY RAWLINSON and LUIS CARRUTHERS arrive at the 
table. Courtney is blonde, classically beautiful and from precisely 
the same social background as Evelyn, but she is considerably 
more fragile and neurotic. Luis is half-English, half-Argentinean, 
slightly overweight (a rarity in this crowd), puppyish and eager to 
please. He wears the same type of designer clothes as Price and 
Bateman, but with foppish tendencies: velvet jackets, bow-ties, 
boldly patterned vests. 


They exchange air kisses. As soon as Luis turns his back, Bate- 
man sneaks a kiss on Courtney's neck. 
COURTNEY (Whispering) Stop it! 


Stash and Vanden watch them in silence. 


LATER: 
Price is whispering in Evelyn's ear. Everyone else is quietly eating, 
except Bateman, who is drinking and watching Evelyn and Price. 


BATEMAN (1.0.) | am fairly sure that Timothy and Evelyn are having 
an affair. Timothy is the only interesting person | know. Courtney is 
almost perfect looking, She's usually operating on one or more psy- 
chiatric drugs. Tonight I believe it’s Xanax. More disturbing than her 
drug use, though, is the fact that she’s engaged to Luis Carruthers, the 
biggest dufus in the business. 

Courtney rouses herself from her drug haze. 
COURTNEY ‘Jel! me, Stash... do you think SoHo is becoming too . . . 
commercial? 
CARRUTHERS Jes, | read that. 


PRICE Oh, who gives a rat's ass? 


VANDEN Hey. That affects us. 


PRICE (Wired on coke) Oh ho ho. That affects us? What about the 
massacres in Sri Lanka, honey? Doesn't that affect us, too? | mean 
don’t you know anything about Sri Lanka? About how the Sikhs are 
killing like tons of Israelis there? Doesn't that affect us? 


BATEMAN Qh come on, Price. There are a lot more important prob- 
lems than Sri Lanka to worry about. Sure our foreign policy is impor- 
tant, but there are more pressing problems at hand. 


PRICE Like what? 


BATEMAN Well, we have to end apartheid for one. And slow down the 
nuclear arms race, stop terrorism and world hunger. But we can't 
ignore our social needs, either. We have to stop people from abusing 
the welfare system. We have to provide food and shelter for the home- 
less and oppose racial discrimination and promote civil rights while 
also promoting equal rights for women but change the abortion laws 
to protect the right to life yet still somehow maintain women’s free- 
dom of choice. 





The table stares at Bateman uncomfortably. 


BATEMAN We «ilso have to control the influx of illegal immigrants. 
We have to encourage a return to traditional moral values and curb 
graphic sex and violence on TV, in movies, in pop music, everywhere. 
Most importantly we have to promote general social concern and less 
materialism in young people. 


Price chokes on his drink. Everyone is silent and mystified. 


CARRUTHERS Patrick, how thought-provoking. 


INT. EVELYN’S BEDROOM — LATER THE SAME EVENING 
Bateman and Evelyn are lying on her bed watching television. 


BATEMAN Why don’t you just go for Price? 
EVELYN Oh God, Patrick. Why Price? Price? 
BATEMAN I le’s rich. 

EVELYN Everybody's rich. 

BATEMAN He's good-looking. 

EVELYN Everybody's good-looking, Patrick. 
BATEMAN He his a great body. 

EVELYN Everybody has a great body now. 


Bateman unbuttons his shirt and makes advances to get Evelyn to 
have sex with him. She ignores him, watching the Home Shop- 
ping Channel with the remote in her hand. Finally, he straddles 
her, penis close to her face. She tries to look around him at the 
TV, then takes notice. 


EVELYN What do you want me to do with that, floss with it? 
Bateman flops back down beside her and stares at the television. 
EVELYN Are you using minoxidil? 


BATEMAN No. I’m not. Why should I? 


EVELYN Your hairline looks like it’s receding. 
BATEMAN Is 101. 


EXT. STREET — LATER THAT NIGHT 

lt is 3 a.m. Bateman is standing at an ATM, listening to the com- 
forting sound of fresh bills thudding out of the machine. Bateman 
turns around and watches a solitary young woman walk past him. 
He collects his money, placing it carefully in his wallet, and then 
walks toward her, whistling. He catches up to her as she pauses 
at a red light. 


BATEMAN Ilello. 
The woman looks suspicious for a moment and then, seeing his 


smile, smiles back. 


INT. DRY CLEANERS — DAY 

Bateman, dressed in an Armani suit with an unlit cigar between 
his teeth is standing in a dry cleaners, arguing with the Chinese 
woman behind the counter. 


BATEMAN Listen, wait. You're not... shhh wait... you're not giving 
me valid reasons. 


The woman continues to speak to him in another language, grab- 
bing at the sleeve of the jacket. 


BATEMAN Whit «ire you trving to say to me? 


Her husband has taken Bateman’s horribly bloodstained sheets 
out of the bag and Is staring at them. 


BATEMAN bleach-ee? Are you trying to say bleach-ee? Bleach-ee. Oh 
my God. 


She keeps pointing to the jacket and talking. 


BATEMAN (/ulking over her) ‘Iwo things. One. You can’t bleach a 
Soprani. Out of the question. ‘Two—/Louder) two, |can only get 
these sheets in Santa Fe. These are very expensive sheets and I really 
need them clean. 


She keeps talking and Bateman leans into her. 


BATEMAN If you don’t shut your fucking mouth | will kill you, are 
vou understanding me? 


She talks faster. 





BATEMAN Now listen—1 have a very important lunch meeting (Checks 
Rolex) at Wubert’s in thirty minutes, and | need those... . no wait, 
twenty minutes. [have a lunch meeting at Hubert’s in twenty minutes 
with Ronald Harrison and | need those sheets cleaned by this afternoon. 


She keeps talking. 
BATEMAN Listen. | cannot understand you. 
Bateman Starts laughing, slaps his hand down on the counter. 
BATEMAN This is crazy. You're a fool. | can't cope with this. 
Bateman is on the verge of tears. 


BATEMAN Stupid bitchee! Understand? Oh Christ! 





Someone enters the store behind him. It's VICTORIA, late-twen- 
ties, attractive but a little overweight, wearing a tailored business 
suit with white sneakers and sports socks. 


VICTORIA Patrick? 
She takes off her sunglasses. 

VICTORIA Hi, Patrick. | thought that was you. 

BATEMAN Ilello (V/ibles an incomprehensible name) 
Awkward pause. 

BATEMAN \\ell. 


VICTORIA Isn't it ridiculous? Coming all the way up here, but you 
know, they really are the best. 


BATEMAN Then why can't they get these stains out? | mean can you 
talk to these people or something? I'm not getting anywhere. 


Victoria moves toward the sheet that the old man is holding up. She 
touches it and the woman behind the counter begins talking again. 


VICTORIA Oh my, I see. What are those? Oh my. 
BATEMAN lin, well . . . it’s cranberry juice. Cranapple. 
VICTORIA (Skeplically) Really? 


BATEMAN Well, | mean, um, it’s really... Bosco. You know, like . . . 
like a Dove Bar. It's a Dove Bar... Hershey's Syrup? 


VICTORIA (As if sharing a secret joke) Oh yeah. Oh | get it. Fun with 
chocolate. 


BATEMAN Listen, if you could talk to them (//e yanks the sheet out of 
fhe mans hand) \ would really appreciate it. I'm really late. | have a 
lunch appointment at Hubert’s in fifteen minutes. 


Bateman turns to leave. 
VICTORIA Hubert’s? Oh really? It moved uptown, right? 


BATEMAN Yeah, well, oh boy, listen, I've got to go. Thank you, uh... 
Victoria? 

VICTORIA Maybe we could have lunch one day next week? You know, 
I'm downtown near Wall Street quite often. 


BATEMAN Oh, | don't know, Victoria. I'm at work all the time. 
VICTORIA Well, what about, oh, you know, maybe a Saturday? 
BATEMAN (Checking his watch) Next Saturday? 

VICTORIA (SPrieving) Yeah. 


BATEMAN Oh, can't, I'm afraid. Matinee of Les Miserables. Listen, 
I've really got to go. (1l—Oh ... Christ... Pll call you. 


VICTORIA Oki. Do. 


Bateman glares at the woman behind the counter and rushes out 
the door. Victoria stares after him as we hear the sound of the 
bell on the closing door. 

INT. BATEMAN’S APARTMENT — DAY 
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Bateman is sitting on the sofa watching a video, talking to Court- 
ney on a portable phone. He's holding a video box in one hand, 
perusing the title: /nside Lydia's Ass. Offscreen we hear the 
sounds of the porn movie as he talks. 


BATEMAN Listen, what are you doing tonight? 
COURTNEY What? Oh, I'm... busy. 


BATEMAN Listen, you're dating Luis, he’s in Arizona. You're fucking 
me, and we haven't made plans. What could you possibly be up to 
tonight? 


COURTNEY Stop il. Pittx «x 
BATEMAN (On a lot of lithium? 


COURTNEY Waiting for Luis to call me. He said he'd call tonight. Oh 
don’t be difficult, Patrick. 


BATEMAN You should come have dinner with me. 
COURTNEY But—when? 
BATEMAN Am | confused or were we talking about tonight? 


COURTNEY Ummm... yeah. Luis is calling me tonight. | need to be 
home for that. 


BATEMAN Pumpkin? 

COURTNEY Jes’ 

BATEMAN Pumpkin you're dating an asshole. 

COURTNEY Wh hiuli. 

BATEMAN Pumpkin you're dating the biggest dickweed in New York. 
COURTNEY | know. Stop it. 

BATEMAN Pumpkin, you're dating a tumbling, tumbling dickweed. 


COURTNEY Patrick don't call me pumpkin anymore, okay? | have to go. 


BATEMAN Courtney? Dinner? 
COURTNEY | cant. 

BATEMAN Ii thinking Dorsia. 
COURTNEY Dorsias nice. 

BATEMAN Nice’ 

COURTNEY You like it there, don't you? 


BATEMAN The question is, do you like it, Courtney? And will you blow 


off a fucking phone call from your sad excuse for a boytriend to eat 
there tonight. 


COURTNEY Okay. Yeah. What time? 
BATEMAN Eight? 
COURTNEY Pick me up? 


BATEMAN Sounds like I'll have to. Don’t fall asleep, okay? Wear 
something fabulous. Dorsia, remember? 


Bateman hangs up, opens up the Zagat’s guide and dials the 
number for Dorsia with trembling fingers. It’s busy and so he puts 
it on speakerphone, constant redial. He waits with his head in his 
hands, sweating with anxiety, until there is finally an answer. 


MAITRE D0’ [Dorsia. Please hold. 


He is on hold for a long time, getting very tense. 
MAITRE D’ [Dorsia. 


BATEMAN (Both of his eves are closed) Umm... yes... L know it's a 
little late but is it possible to reserve a table for two at eight or eight- 
thirty perhaps? 

Long pause. The Maitre D’ starts giggling quietly and then more 


loudly until the laughter is almost hysterical and he hangs up 
the phone. 


INT. TAXI — NIGHT 
Bateman and Courtney are in the back of a cab. Courtney Is 
heavily medicated. 





COURTNEY A facial at Elizabeth Arden, which was really relaxing, 
then to the Pottery Barn where | bought this silver muffin dish. (She 
starts to pass oul) 


BATEMAN Is that Donald Trump's car? 

COURTNEY (/ick/)) Oh God, Patrick. Shut up. 

BATEMAN You know, Courtney, you should take some more lithium. 
Or have a Diet Coke. Some caffeine might get you out of this slump. 


COURTNEY | just want to have a child. Just... two... perfect... 
children . . . (Her voice trails away as she descends back into a 
drug haze) 


The cab draws up outside a restaurant. The awning reads 
“Barcadia.” 


INT. BARCADIA — NIGHT 

An insanely expensive nouvelle Italian restaurant, all polished 
natural brick, spotless white tablecloths, minimalist flower 
arrangements, discreet lighting. 


A waiter has come to take their drink orders. 
BATEMAN |&1i. Straight. 
COURTNEY Champagne on the rocks. Oh—could | have that with a 


twist? She starts to sink back in her chair and Bateman leans over and 
pulls her back up. 

COURTNEY Are we here? 

BATEMAN Jes. 

COURTNEY This is Dorsia’ 

BATEMAN (/:xammining a menu that says “Barcadia” in large 
script) Yes, dear. 


Courtney almost falls asleep while looking at her menu, and starts 
to slide off of her chair. Bateman grabs her by both shoulders and 
props her up. 





BATEMAN Courtney, you're going to have the peanut butter soup with 
smoked duck and mashed squash. New York magazine called ita 
“playful but mysterious little dish.” You'll love it. And then . . . the red 
snapper with violets and pine nuts. | think that'll follow nicely, 


COURTNEY Mininm ... thanks, Patrick. 


She falls asleep at the table. 


INT. COURTNEY'S BEDROOM — NIGHT 

Bateman and Courtney are in Courtney's bed. Bateman is on top 
of her, reaching for a condom in the ashtray. He tears it open with 
his teeth, puts it on. 


COURTNEY (Mazed on lithium) | want you to fuck me. 
Bateman gets on top of her, starts to fuck her. 
COURTNEY l.tiis is a despicable twit. 
BATEMAN Yes, Luis is a despicable twit. | hate him. 
He keeps fucking her. 


COURTNEY No, you idiot. | said “Is it a receptacle tip?” Not, is Luis a 
despicable twit. Is it a receptacle tip? Get off me. 


BATEMAN Is it a what? 

COURTNEY Pul! out. 

BATEMAN | in) ignoring you. 

COURTNEY (Screaming) Pull out, goddamnit! 


BATEMAN (Slowing down but not stopping) What do you want, 
Courtney? 


She pushes him away from her. 
BATEMAN It's a plain end. | think. 
COURTNEY ‘Jiirn the light on. 

She tries to sit up. 

BATEMAN Ohi Jesus. I'm going home. 
COURTNEY Patrick. Turn on the light. 

He turns on the light. 

BATEMAN II's a plain end, see? So? 
COURTNEY Juke it off. 
BATEMAN \Nhiy? 


COURTNEY Because you have to leave half an inch at the tip—/she 
covers herself with her comforter) to catch the force of the ejaculate! 


BATEMAN I in getting out of here. Where's your lithium? 
Courtney throws a pillow over her head and starts crying. 


COURTNEY (Screaming) Do you think you're turning me on by hav- 
ing unsafe sex? 


Bateman pulls the pillow off her and slaps her face. 





BATEMAN Oh Christ, this really isn't worth it. And see, Courtney, it’s 
there for what? Huh? Tell us. (He slaps her again lightly) Why is it 
pulled down half an inch? So it can catch the force of the ejaculate! 


COURTNEY (Choking, crying) Well, it’s not a turn-on for me. | have 
a promotion coming to me. | don't want to get AIDS. 


Bateman grabs her head and makes her look at the condom. 
BATEMAN See? Happy? You dumb bitch? Are you happy, you dumb bitch? 
COURTNEY Oh God, just get it over with. 


He fucks her quickly until he has a mediocre orgasm and falls 
down next to her. They lie side by side with their bodies not 
touching, eyes open, staring at the ceiling. 


INT. CONFERENCE ROOM, PIERCE & PIERCE — DAY 

Bateman and Luis Carruthers are seated at a long table in the 
conference room at Pierce & Pierce, which looks out onto a spec- 
tacular view of Manhattan. 


CARRUTHERS Patrick, thanks so much for looking after Courtney, 
Dorsia, how impressive! How on earth did you get a reservation there? 


BATEMAN Lucky, | guess. 

CARRUTHERS That's a wonderful jacket. Let me guess, Valentino Couture? 

BATEMAN Lh) huh. 

CARRUTHERS (/eachine oul to touch it) \t looks so soft. 

BATEMAN (Caching Luis’ hand) Your compliment was sufficient, Luis. 
Carruthers is distracted by a question from the colleague on his left. 


Paul Owen enters, carrying the Wa// St. Journal under his arm. He 
is handsome, supremely confident and self-satisfied: he sees him- 
self as a leader among men. 


OWEN (7 Baleman) Hello, Halberstam. Nice tie. How the hell are you? 
BATEMAN I've been great. And you? 
Their conversation fades down as we hear Bateman’s thoughts. 


BATEMAN (1:0. ) Owen has mistaken me for this dickhead Marcus 
Halberstam. It seems logical because Marcus also works at P&P and 
in fact does the same exact thing I do and he also has a penchant for 
Valentino suits and Oliver Peoples glasses. Marcus and I even go to the 
same barber, although I have a slightly better haircut. 


During this voiceover, the CAMERA WANDERS over to MARCUS 
HALBERSTAM, who is conferring with a colleague in the opposite 
corner of the room. He bears a superficial resemblance to Bateman. 


OWEN How’s the Ransom account going, Marcus? 
BATEMAN (Nervous) It's... it's... all right. 


OWEN Really? That's interesting, (He stares al Bateman, smiling) 
Not great? 


BATEMAN Oh) well, you know. 


OWEN And how’s Cecilia? She's a great girl. 
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BATEMAN (li ves. I'm very lucky. 
McDermott and Price enter. 
McDERMOTT Hey, Owen! Congratulations on the Fisher account. 
OWEN Thank you, Baxter, 
PRICE Listen, Paul. Squash? 
OWEN Call me. (Hands him a business card) 
PRICE How about Friday? 


OWEN No can do. Got a res at eight-thirty at Dorsia. Great sea 
urchin ceviche. 


There is a stunned silence as he walks away and sits in a corner 
of the room, ostentatiously studying papers. 


CLOSE-UP on Bateman's face, cold with hatred. 


PRICE (Whispering) Jesus. Dorsia? On a Friday night? How'd he 
swing that? 


McDERMOTT (I dispering) | think he’s lying, 

Bateman takes out his wallet and pulls out a card. 
PRICE (Svicidenly enthused) Whats that, a gram? 
BATEMAN New card. What do you think? 

McDermott lifts it up and examines the lettering carefully. 
McDERMOTT Whoa. Very nice. Take a look. 

He hands it to Van Patten. 
BATEMAN Picked them up from the printer's yesterday. 


VAN PATTEN Good coloring, 


BATEMAN That's bone. And the lettering is something called Silian Rail. 


McDERMOTT (/:)77 fous) Silian Rail? 
VAN PATTEN It is very cool, Bateman. But that’s nothing. 
He pulls a card out of his wallet and slaps it on the table. 
VAN PATTEN L.ook at this. 
They all lean forward to inspect it. 
PRICE That's really nice. 


Bateman clenches his fists beneath the table, trying to control 
his anxiety. 


VAN PATTEN Egyshell with Romalian type. (7zarming lo Bateman) 
What do you think? 


BATEMAN (/arely able to breathe, his voice a croak) Nice. 


PRICE (//olding the card up to the light) jesus. This is really super. 
How'd a nitwit like you get so tasteful? 


Bateman stares at his own card and then enviously at McDermott’s. 


BATEMAN (1.(.) | can’t believe that Price prefers McDermott’s card 
to mine. 
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PRICE But wait. You ain't seen nothin’ yet. 
He holds up his own card. 
PRICE Raised lettering, pale nimbus white . .. 
BATEMAN (Choking with anxicly) Impressive. Very nice. Let's see 
Paul Owen's card. 
Price pulls a card from an inside coat pocket and holds it up for 
their inspection:" PAUL OWEN, PIERCE & PIERCE, MERGERS 
AND ACQUISITIONS.” Bateman swallows, speechless. The sound 


in the room dies down and all we hear is a faint heartbeat as 
Bateman stares at the magnificent card. 





BATEMAN (1/0.) Look at that subtle off-white coloring, The tasteful 
thickness of it. Oh my God, it even has a watermark . . . 


His hand shaking, Bateman lifts up the card and stares at it until 
it fills the screen. 


He lets it fall. The SOUND RETURNS TO NORMAL. 
CARRUTHERS |s something wrong? Patrick... you're sweating. 

EXT. STREET — EVENING 

The financial district. The streets are eerily deserted. 


Bateman stands at an ATM, enjoying the reassuring sound of 
$500 in fresh bills thudding from the machine. As he turns to 
leave, he notices someone across the street. 


A HOMELESS MAN is lying in a doorway on top of an open grate, 
surrounded by bags of garbage and a shopping cart. A cardboard 
sign is attached to the front of the cart: | AM HOMELESS AND 
HUNGRY PLEASE HELP ME. A small, thin dog lies next to him. 


He is black, dressed in a Stained, torn, lime-green polyester pants 
suit with jeans worn over the pants. 


BATEMAN (O//eriny his hand) Hello, Pat Bateman. 
The Homeless Man stares at Bateman, struggling to sit up. 


BATEMAN You want some money? Some . . . food? 


The Homeless Man nods and starts to cry. Bateman reaches into 
his pocket and pulls out a $10 bill, then changes his mind and 
holds out a $5 instead. 


BATEMAN Is this what you need? 
The Homeless Man nods, looks away, wipes his nose. 
HOMELESS MAN | 1) so hungry. 
BATEMAN It's cold out, too, isn’t it? 
HOMELESS MAN I 11 so hungry. 


BATEMAN (//oldiny the bill just out of the mans reach) Why don't 
you get a job? If you're so hungry, why don’t you get a job? 


HOMELESS MAN (Shivering and sobbing) | lost my job... 


BATEMAN Why? Were you drinking? Is that why you lost it? Insider 
trading? Just joking. No, really—were you drinking on the job? 


HOMELESS MAN | was fired. | was laid off. 
BATEMAN Gee, uh, that’s too bad. 
HOMELESS MAN I 1 so hungry. 
The dog starts to whimper. 
BATEMAN Why don't you get another one? Why don't you get another job? 
HOMELESS MAN |i not... 
BATEMAN You re not what? Qualified for anything else? 
HOMELESS MAN In hungry. 


BATEMAN | know that, | know that. Jeez, you're like a broken record. 
I'm trving to help vou. 


HOMELESS MAN I in hungry. 


BATEMAN Listen, do you think it’s fair to take money from people 
who do have jobs? From people who do work? 


HOMELESS MAN What am | gonna do? 

BATEMAN Listen, what's your name? 

HOMELESS MAN (I. 

BATEMAN Speak up. Come on. 

HOMELESS MAN A\. 

BATEMAN (iet @ goddamn job, Al. You've got a negative attitude. That's 
what's stopping you. You've got to get your act together. I'll help you. 
HOMELESS MAN You're so kind, mister. You're kind. You're a kind 
man. | can tell. 

BATEMAN (/e//ing the dog) Shhhh .. . it’s okay. 


HOMELESS MAN (Grabbing Baleman s wrist) Please... 1 don't 
know what to do. I'm so cold. 


BATEMAN (S/roking his face. whispering) Do you know how bad you 
smell? The stench, my God. 
HOMELESS MAN | can't... | can't find a shelter 


BATEMAN You reek. You reek of . .. shit. Do you know that? (Show! 
ing) Goddammit, Al—look at me and stop crving like some kind of 
faggot. Al... I'm sorry. 


Bateman carefully puts the money back in his wallet. 


BATEMAN It's just that... | don’t know. | don't have anything in 
common with you. 


He opens his briefcase and pulls out a long thin knife with a ser- 
rated edge. He pushes up the sleeve of his jacket to protect it. 


BATEMAN Io you know what a fucking loser you are? 
HOMELESS MAN'S POV as Bateman lunges at him with the knife. 


EXTREME WIDE SHOT of the street. Bateman’s shadowed figure 
is hunched over the Homeless Man, stabbing him in the stomach. 


The dog barks wildly and Bateman stomps on it until it is silent. 





LOW ANGLE shot of Bateman as he throws a quarter on the ground. 
BATEMAN There's a quarter. Go buy some gum. 
Bateman walks calmly into the empty caverns of Wall Street. Cars 


drift past, their headlights momentarily illuminating the body left 
twitching on the ground. 


INT. BEAUTY SALON — DAY 
CLOSE-UP on Bateman's face and torso. His eyes are closed as a 
woman's hands rub cream into his face. 


FACIALIST What beautiful skin you have, Mr. Bateman. So fine, 
so smooth . .. 


His eyes open to look up at the facialist and then he closes 
them again. 


BATEMAN (1:(0.) | have all the characteristics of a human being — 
flesh, blood, skin, hair—but not a single clear, identifiable emotion 
except for greed and disgust. Something horrible is happening inside 
me and I don't know why. 


CUT TO: 

Bateman sitting in a chair, looking down at the MANICURIST who 
is giving him a pedicure. She is cutting his nails with tiny sharp 
scissors. He stares at them longingly. 


BATEMAN /1:(.) My nightly bloodlust has overflowed into my days. | 
feel lethal, on the verge of frenzy. 


CUT TO: 
Bateman lying irradiated by ultraviolet light on a tanning bed, 
wearing goggles. 


BATEMAN (1:0) | think my mask of sanity is about to slip. 
INT. TEXARKANA RESTAURANT — NIGHT 
An insanely expensive nouvelle Tex-Mex restaurant, with an ironic 


Southwestern decor: Santa Fe colors, Navajo blankets, naive cow- 
boy art, rawhide banquettes. 


Bateman bursts in the door, late, and approaches the MAITRE D’. 
BATEMAN Marcus Halberstam. For two at eight? 


MAITRE D’ Your friend has already been seated. Follow me, Mr. Hal- 
berstam. 


Paul Owen is seated at a table underneath an enormous pair of 
ram's horns. He is arguing with the WAITER. 


OWEN No, | want to know. | came here for the cilantro crawfish 
gumbo, which is after all the only excuse one could have for being in 
this restaurant, which is by the way, almost completely empty. Am I to 
believe that all ten people in this restaurant have eaten your entire 
supply of cilantro crawfish gumbo? 

WAITER I'm very sorry, sir. There was a fire in the kitchen earlier 
today, and— 

BATEMAN |}, straight. And a Dixie beer, 


WAITER Would you like to hear 
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OWEN Double Absolut martini. 
WAITER Yes, sir, Would you like to hear the specials? 
BATEMAN Not if you want to keep your spleen. 

The Waiter leaves. 


OWEN This is a real beehive of, uh, activity, Halberstam. This place is 
hot, very hot. 


BATEMAN Listen, the mud soup and the charcoal arugula are outra- 
geous here. 


OWEN Yeah, well, you're late. 


BATEMAN Hey, I’m achild of divorce. Give me a break. (Studying the 
menu: bes in a surprisingly good mood) Ummm, | see they've 
omitted the pork loin with lime jello. 


OWEN We should've gone to Dorsia. | could've gotten us a table. 
BATEMAN Nobody goes there anymore. 
There is a long disgruntled silence. 


BATEMAN ls that Ivana Trump over there? (avghs) Jeez, Patrick, | mean 
Marcus, what are you thinking? Why would Ivana be at ‘Texarkana? 


Another pause. 


BATEMAN So, wasn't Rothschild originally handling the Fisher 
account? How did you get it? 


OWEN | could tell you that, Halberstam, but then I'd have to kill you. 


He guffaws. Bateman laughs politely. 


LATER: 
Paul Owen is very drunk. Bateman cold sober. 


BATEMAN | like to dissect girls. Did you know I'm utterly insane? 


Owen continues laughing and motions to the waiter for 
another drink. 


OWEN Great tan, Marcus. Really impressive. Where do you tan? 

BATEMAN Salon. 

OWEN I've got a tanning bed at home. You should look into it. 
Bateman nods, agitated. 

OWEN And Cecelia, how is she? Where is she tonight? 


BATEMAN Cecelia is, well... you know Cecelia. | think she's having 
dinner with .. . Evelyn Williams. 


OWEN Evelyn. Great ass. Goes out with that loser Patrick Bateman. 
What a dork. 


BATEMAN Another martini, Paul? 


Owen nods drunkenly. 


LATER: 
The end of the meal. Owen is squeezing a lime onto the table, 


missing his beer, incredibly drunk. The check is laid down. 


BATEMAN (/ilking fo Owen like a child) Paul, give me your Amex 
card. Good boy. 


Bateman slaps the card down, looks at the check. 
BATEMAN ‘lwo-hundred-and-fifty. Very reasonable. Let's leave a big 
tip, shall we? My place for a nightcap? 
OWEN No, man. I'm gonna bail. 


BATEMAN Come on, you dumb son of a bitch. (Helping him into bis 
jacket) V've got a preview of the Barneys catalogue and a bottle of 
Absolut waiting for us. 


INT. BATEMAN’S APARTMENT — NIGHT 
The living room floor has been meticulously covered with newspaper. 


Owen is slumped drunkenly in a white Eames chair, a glass in his 
hand. Bateman is looking through his CDs. 


BATEMAN You like Huey Lewis and the News? 
OWEN They re okay. 


BATEMAN Their early work was a little too New Wave for my taste. But 
when Sports came out in 1983, | think they really came into their 
own, commercially and artistically. 





Bateman walks to his bathroom, taking a large ax out of the 
shower. He takes two Valium. 


BATEMAN (Said partially from the bathroom) The whole album 
has a clear, crisp sound and a new sheen of consummate professional- 
ism that gives the songs a big boost. 


Bateman comes back out and leans the ax against the wall. He 
walks to the foyer and puts on a raincoat, watching Owen from 
behind all the time. 


BATEMAN He's been compared to Elvis Costello but | think Huey has a 
more bitter, cynical sense of humor. 


Owen is absent-mindedly leafing through the Barneys catalogue. 
OWEN Hey, Halberstam? 
BATEMAN \es, Owen? 
OWEN Why are there copies of the S/e section all over the place? Do 
vou have a dog? A chow or something? 
BATEMAN \o, Owen. 
OWEN (Cov/tsed) Is that a raincoat? 
BATEMAN \es, it is. 


Bateman moves to the CD player. He takes a CD out of its case 
and slides it in the machine. 


BATEMAN In 1987 Huey released this, Kore/, their most accomplished 
album. | think their undisputed masterpiece is “Hip To Be Square,” a 

song so catchy that most people probably don’t listen to the lyrics. But 
they should because it's not just about the pleasures of conformity and 


the importance of trends. It’s also a personal statement about the 
band itself. 


Bateman puts on “Hip To Be Square.” 
Bateman crosses the room and picks up the ax. 


We follow Bateman from behind as he walks up to Owen, the ax 
raised over his head. 


BATEMAN Hley, Paul? 


As Owen turns around, FROM OWEN'’S POV we see Bateman 
swing the ax toward his face. 


Blood sprays onto the white raincoat. 
FROM BEHIND OWEN, we see Bateman as he yanks the ax out. 


Owen drops to the floor. His body falls out of the frame. We stay 
on his legs twitching mechanically. 


Blood pulses onto the newspaper-covered floor. 
BATEMAN (Raising the ax and screaming) Try getting a reservation 
at Dorsia now, you fucking stupid bastard! 


LOW ANGLE ON BATEMAN as he beats Owen with the back of 
the ax. 


OFFSCREEN, the sound of the ax hitting Owen. 
BATEMAN (?ating) Fucking bastard . . . 


Bateman takes his raincoat off, still panting. He folds the coat 
carefully in half, bloody side in, and drapes it neatly over the 
back of a chair. 


He sits back on the white sofa and surveys the scene. He checks 
his Rolex and lights a cigar. 


OFFSCREEN, Paul Owen's last faint sighs are heard. 
INT. LOBBY — NIGHT 


Bateman drags a large, blood-soaked sleeping bag through the lobby, 
past the bored doorman, who looks up from the Post for a moment. 


EXT. STREET — NIGHT 
Bateman is trying to hail a cab. Owen's body is at his feet. Luis 
Carruthers and a Japanese girl walk up to him. 


CARRUTHERS Patrick? Is that you? 
BATEMAN No, Luis. It’s not me. You're mistaken. 


CARRUTHERS This is Gwendolyn Ichiban. This is my very good friend 
Patrick Bateman. Where are you going? We're going to Nell’s. Gwen- 
dolyn’s father's buying it. (Looking down at the body) Where did you 
get your overnight bag? 

BATEMAN Commes des Garcon. 


A cab stops. Bateman opens the door and manages to get Owen's 
body into the backseat. 


Bateman gets into the cab. 


CARRUTHERS (al! me please, Patrick. 





BATEMAN Satan lives, Luis. 


INT. BATEMAN’S HELL'S KITCHEN APARTMENT — NIGHT 
A bare room, lit by one light bulb. The walls are blank except for 
a Les Misérables poster. There is one ratty chair. 


Bateman pours lime over Paul Owen's body, which ts lying in a 
bathtub. He plays Huey Lewis, smokes a Cigar, watches the 
body dissolve. 


INT. PAUL OWEN’S APARTMENT — NIGHT 

Bateman is letting himself into the apartment. It is very similar to 
Bateman’s, but even more minimalist. The walls are white-pig- 
mented concrete with a large minimalist painting on the wall. 
One wall is covered in a trendy, large-scale scientific drawing 
above a long, black leather couch. 


BATEMAN Where to send the bastard? Dallas? Paris? 


He throws some clothes into a suitcase, randomly grabbing tol- 
letries and shoving them in. 


BATEMAN Singapore? London. I'll send the asshole to London. 


He puts some music on to help muffle his voice, then leans over 
the answering machine. 


He does a passable imitation of Owen's speech. 
BATEMAN Hi, this is Paul. I've been called away to London for a few 
days. Meredith, Ill call you when I get back. Hasta la vista, baby. 


INT. BATEMAN’S OFFICE — MORNING 

Bateman is sitting at his desk, with the latest copy of Sports 
I/lustrated in front of him and his Walkman playing Kenny G. We 
hear the MUSIC until Jean enters and he takes the Walkman off. 


BATEMAN (Fairly irritable) What is it? 

JEAN Patrick? 

BATEMAN (Covcdescendingl)') Ye-es, Je-an? 

JEAN Patrick, a Mr. Donald Kimball is here to see you. 
BATEMAN \\ ho? 

JEAN Detective Donald Kimball? 


Silence. Bateman stares out the window, then down at the draw- 
ing of a headless woman he's been doodling on the back cover of 
Sports I/lustrated. 


BATEMAN Tell him I'm at lunch. 


JEAN (Whispering) Patrick, | think he knows you're here. It’s 
only ten-thirty. 


Silence. 
BATEMAN Send him in, | guess. 


As she exits, he picks up the cordless phone and pretends to talk 
to someone at the other end. 


BATEMAN Now, John, you've got to wear clothes in proportion to your 
physique. There are definite do's and don'ts, good buddy, of wearing a 
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bold-striped shirt. A bold-striped shirt calls for solid-colored or dis- 
creetly patterned suits and ties . . . 


The door to the office opens and he waves in DETECTIVE DON- 
ALD KIMBALL. Kimball is surprisingly young — about Bateman’s 
age — and good-looking, dressed in a crumpled linen Armani suit 
of the type Bateman and his friends might wear. 


Kimball sits down and crosses his legs with a self-assurance that 
makes Bateman so nervous he forgets to carry on with his fake con- 
versation. Kimball looks up at him curiously, noticing the silence. 


BATEMAN (/ealizing thal Kimball is staring at him) Right. And ves 
_. always tip the stylist fifteen percent, 


Bateman shrugs at the detective, rolling his eyes in exasperation. 
Kimball nods understandingly. 


BATEMAN Listen, Jolin, I've got to go. T. Boone Pickens just walked in 
_.. (He laughs inanely) just joking . .. (Pause) No don't tip the 
owner of the salon. Okay, John, right, got it. (He bangs up the phone 
and pushes the antenna in) Sorry about that. 


KIMBALL No, I’m sorry. | should've made an appointment. (Gestar- 
ing foward the phone) Was that anything important? 


BATEMAN (hi that? Just mulling over business problems. Examining 
opportunities... Exchanging rumors . . . Spreading gossip. 


They laugh politely. 


KIMBALL (//olding oul bis hand) Mi. Vm Donald Kimball. 
BATEMAN (Shaking it firmly) i. Pat Bateman. Nice to meet you. 


KIMBALL I'm sorry to barge in on you like this, but I was supposed to 
talk to Luis Carruthers and he wasn’t in and . .. well, you're here, so... | 
know how busy vou guys can get. 


Kimball stares at the three open copies of Sports ///ustrated and 
the Sony Walkman lying on Bateman’'s desk. Bateman sees the 
look and sweeps the magazines into the top drawer along with the 
Walkman, which ts still running. 


BATEMAN (forcing himself to sound friendly and relaxed) So, 
what's the topic of discussion? 


KIMBALL | ‘ve been hired by Meredith Powell to investigate the disap- 
pearance of Paul Owen. 


BATEMAN You're not with the FBI or anything, are you? 
KIMBALL Nothing like that. I'm just a private investigator. 
BATEMAN Ah), | see... Yes. Paul’s disappearance . . . Yes. 


KIMBALL So it’s nothing that official. | just have some basic ques- 


tions. About Paul Owen. About yourself 
BATEMAN Collee? 

KIMBALL No, |i okay. 

BATEMAN Perrier? San Pellegrino? 
KIMBALL No, |i okay. 





Kimball takes out a small black notepad and the same gold Cross 
pen that Bateman and his friends all use. Bateman buzzes Jean. 


JEAN (0..8.) Patrick? 

BATEMAN Can you bring Mr... 

KIMBALL Kinball. 

BATEMAN Mr. Kimball a bottle of San Pelle— 
KIMBALL Oh no, I'm okay. 

BATEMAN It's no problem. 


Bateman watches intently as Kimball writes something down in 
his notebook, then crosses something out. 


Jean enters and places the bottle of San Pellegrino and a 
Steuben etched glass on the table, shooting a concerned glance 
at Bateman. He glares at her. Kimball smiles and nods at Jean as 
she leaves. 


BATEMAN Well, what's the topic of discussion? 
KIMBALL The disappearance of Paul Owen. 


BATEMAN Ohi right. Well, | haven't heard anything about the disap- 
pearance or anything... (7rving fo laugh) Not on “Page Six” at 
least. 


KIMBALL | think his family wants this kept quiet. 


BATEMAN Understandable. (Saring al the untouched bottle of San 
Pellegrino) Lime? 


KIMBALL No, really. 'm okay: 
BATEMAN You sure? I can always get you a lime. 


A pause. 


KIMBALL Just some preliminary questions that | need for my own 
files, okay? 


BATEMAN Shivot. 

KIMBALL How old are you? 

BATEMAN ‘lwenty-six. I'll be twenty-seven in October. 

KIMBALL (Scribbling in his notebook) Where did you go to school? 
BATEMAN Harvard. The Harvard Business School. 

KIMBALL Your address? 


BATEMAN Fifty-five West Eighty-First Street. The American 
Gardens Building. 


KIMBALL (ooking wp. impressed) Nice. Nery nice. 
BATEMAN (/-/a//ered) Vhanks. 


A pause as Kimball studies his notebook. Bateman closes his 
eyes, as if in pain. 


KIMBALL Pardon me, but are you okay? 
BATEMAN \\hiy do you ask? 
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KIMBALL You seem... nervous. 


Bateman reaches into his desk drawer and brings out a bottle 
of aspirin. 


BATEMAN Nupriti/ 
KIMBALL (hi... no, thanks. 
Kimball takes out a pack of Marlboro’s and lays it on the desk. 
BATEMAN Bad habit. 
KIMBALL | know. I’m sorry. 
A pause, as Bateman stares at the cigarettes. 
KIMBALL Would you rather | not smoke? 
BATEMAN \o, | guess it’s okay. 
KIMBALL ou sure? 
BATEMAN No problem. (Buzzing Jean) 
JEAN ((0.8.) Yes, Patrick? 
BATEMAN Bring us an ashtray for Mr. Kimball, please. 
She whisks in with a crystal ashtray as they sit in silence. 


KIMBALL What can you tell me about Paul Owen? 


BATEMAN \\ell .. . 


He coughs, shakes two Nuprin into his hand and swallows them dry. 


KIMBALL How well did you know him? 


BATEMAN I'm... at a loss. He was part of that whole . . . Yale thing, 
you know. 


KIMBALL Y:ile thing? 
A pause. 

BATEMAN Yeah .. . Yale thing. 

KIMBALL What do you mean. . . Yale thing? 
A pause. 


BATEMAN Well, | think for one that he was probably a closet homo- 
sexual. Who did a lot of cocaine... 7hat Yale thing. 


A silence during which the sound of the air conditioner becomes 
deafening. 


KIMBALL So . . . there’s nothing you can tell me about Paul Owen? 


BATEMAN He led what | suppose was an orderly life. He . . . ate a bal- 


anced diet. 


KIMBALL What kind of man was he? Besides . . . (He hesitates. Iries lo 
smile) the information you've just given. 


BATEMAN | hope I'm not being cross-examined here. 
KIMBALL Do you feel that way? 
BATEMAN \o. Not really. 


KIMBALL (As he writes, without looking up) Where did Paul hang out? 
BATEMAN Hang... out? 
KIMBALL Yeah. You know. . . hang out. 





BATEMAN Let me think. The Newport. Harry's. Fluties. Indochine. 
Nell’s. Cornell Club. The New York Yacht Club. The regular places. 


KIMBALL Ile had a yacht? 
BATEMAN No, he just hung out there. 
KIMBALL And where did he go to school? 
A slight pause. 
BATEMAN Don't you know this? 
KIMBALL | just wanted to know if you know. 


BATEMAN Before Yale? If | remember correctly, Saint Paul’s . . . Listen, 
| just... | just want to help. 


KIMBALL | understand. 
He makes another note. 
KIMBALL Anything else you can tell me about Owen? 
BATEMAN We were both seven in 1969. 
KIMBALL (S777//es) So was |. 
BATEMAN Do you have any witnesses or fingerprints? 


KIMBALL Well, there’s a message on his answering machine saying he 
went to London. 


BATEMAN Well, maybe he did, huh? 

KIMBALL His girlfriend doesn’t think so. 

BATEMAN But... has anyone seen him in London? 

KIMBALL Actually, yes. 

BATEMAN Him. 

KIMBALL Well, I've had a hard time getting an actual verification. A 
Stephen Hughes says he saw him at a restaurant there, but I checked it 
out and what happened is, he mistook a Hubert Ainsworth for Paul, so . .. 
BATEMAN (hi. 

KIMBALL Wis he involved at all, do you think, in occultism or Satan 
worship? 

BATEMAN Whit? 

KIMBALL | know it sounds like a lame question, but in New Jersey last 
month—lI don’t know if you've heard about this, but a young stock- 


broker was recently arrested and charged with murdering a young Chi- 
cano girl and performing voodoo rituals with various body parts— 


BATEMAN Yikes! No. Paul wasn’t into that. He followed a balanced 
diet and— 


KIMBALL Yeah, | know, and was into that whole Yale thing. 





A pause — the longest so far. 
BATEMAN Hive you consulted a psychic? 
KIMBALL \o. 
BATEMAN Had his apartment been burglarized? 


KIMBALL No, it actually hadn't. Toiletries were missing. A suit was 
gone. So was some luggage. That's it. 


BATEMAN | mean no one’s dealing with the homicide squad yet or 
anvthing, right? 


KIMBALL No, not vet. As | said, we're not sure. But... . basically no 
one has seen or heard anything. 


BATEMAN That's so typical, isn’t it? 


KIMBALL It’s just strange. (//e slares oul the window. lost in thought) 
One day someone's walking around, going to work, alive, and then . . . 


BATEMAN Nothing. 
KIMBALL People just . . . disappear. 
BATEMAN The earth just opens up and swallows people. (He checks 
his Rolex) 
KIMBALL Eerie. Really eerie. 
Silence. 


BATEMAN (S/avicding up) You'll have to excuse me. | have a lunch 
meeting with Cliff Huxtable at Four Seasons in twenty minutes. 


KIMBALL Isn't the Four Seasons a little far uptown? | mean aren't you 
going to be late? 


BATEMAN Uh, no. There's one... down here. 
KIMBALL Oh really? | didn’t know that. 
Bateman leads him to the door. 
BATEMAN Jes. It's very good. 
Kimball turns to face him. 
KIMBALL Listen, if anything occurs to you, any information at all... 
BATEMAN Absolutely, I’m 100° with you. 
KIMBALL Great, and thanks for your, uh, time, Mr. Bateman. 


Bateman closes the door firmly on Kimball. He closes his eyes 
and leans against the door, sweating. 


INT. BATEMAN’S APARTMENT — AFTERNOON 

A perfectly lit kitchen still-life — a bottle of Evian, a white porce- 
lain plate on which sits a sliced kiwi, some perfect green grapes, 
a few berries. 


OFFSCREEN, the SOUND OF SCREAMS AND A CHAINSAW can 
be heard from the living room. 


The living room: Bateman is maniacally doing abdominal crunches 





as the television plays a video of Texas Chainsaw Massacre. 


There is a pile of horror videos on his coffee table, next to a copy 
of GQ. 


LATER: 
Bateman is sitting in his armchair, phone book in hand, jerking 
off. He is squealing into the phone and breathing. 


BATEMAN You like that, slut? 
The person on the other end clearly hangs up. 
CLOSE-UP on his fingers dialing the phone. 


BATEMAN You want to know what I'm wearing? Sixty-dollar boxer 
shorts by Ralph Lauren, a hundred-and-fifty-dollar white cotton T- 
shirt by Commes des Garcons. (He snorts like a pig) My Rolex cost— 


Another hang-up. He dials again. 


BATEMAN (Ii bispering) I'm a corporate raider. | orchestrate hostile 
takeovers. What do you think of that? (Wakes disgusting sucking 
noises and grunts) Huh, bitch? 


GIRL /0.8.) Dad, is that you? 


Bateman hangs up, frustrated. 


EXT. STREET/INT. LIMOUSINE — NIGHT 

Bateman cruises around in the limo. It pulls up alongside 
CHRISTIE, a pretty blonde hooker in shorts and leather jacket. 
Bateman opens his window to speak to her. 


BATEMAN | haven't seen you around here. 
CHRISTIE You just haven't been looking, 
BATEMAN Would vou like to see my apartment? 


Bateman flips on the light inside the limo. He's wearing a tuxedo. 


CHRISTIE (Looking away to some dark corner) Vm not supposed to. 


Bateman is holding out a $100 bill, which Christie now notices, 
then takes. 


BATEMAN 10 you want to come to my apartment or not? 
CHRISTIE |’ not supposed to. (She pockets the bill) But | can make 
an exception. 
BATEMAN 10 you take American Express? 
Christie is still looking out behind her. 
BATEMAN Do you take American Express? 
Christie looks at him like he's crazy. 
BATEMAN I'm joking. Come on, get in. 


As they drive uptown, Bateman dials the cell-phone. He reads off 
a credit card number. 


BATEMAN I'd like a girl, early twenties, blonde, who does couples. 
Couples. Fifty-five West Eighty-First, the American Gardens Building. 
Apartment 7C. And I really can’t stress blonde enough. Blonde. 
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He hangs up. 
BATEMAN I'm Paul. My name is Paul Owen, have you got that? You 
are Christie. You are to respond only to Christie. Is that clear? 


INT. BATEMAN’S APARTMENT — NIGHT 
Christie is in the bathtub, Bateman is pouring in white milky 
bath oil. 


BATEMAN Tiiat’s a very fine Chardonnay you're drinking. 


Long pause, in which Christie is luxuriating in the tub and Bate- 
man is casually touching her breast. 


BATEMAN | want you to clean your vagina. 
Christie reaches for a washcloth. 

BATEMAN No. From behind. Get on your knees. 
Christie shrugs. 

BATEMAN | want to watch. You have a very nice body. 
The doorman RINGS. Bateman answers. 


BATEMAN Thank you. Send her up. Christie, get out and dry off, 
choose a robe—not the Bijan and come and meet me and our guest 
in the living room for drinks. 





Bateman answers the door. 


BATEMAN You ve arrived! How lovely. Let me take your coat. I'm Paul. 


How good of you to come. 


The escort girl looks somewhat bewildered. Bateman takes her 
coat and inspects her body and face. 


BATEMAN Not quite blonde, are you? More dirty blonde. I'm going to 
call you Sabrina. ['m Paul Owen. 


Bateman escorts her into the living room and brings her a glass of 
wine. Christie enters, sitting next to Sabrina on the couch, and 
Bateman sits across from them. There is a long silence. 


BATEMAN So, don’t you want to know what | do? 


The two girls look at each other with uncomfortable smiles. 
Christie shrugs. 


CHRISTIE \o. 
SABRINA (Sv7//ie) No, not really. 
Bateman is visibly irritated, recrosses his legs. 


BATEMAN Well, | work on Wall Street. At Pierce & Pierce. (Long 
pause) Nave you heard of it? 


Another long pause. They shake their heads. Christie stands up 
and goes over to the CD collection. 
CHRISTIE You have a really nice place here... Paul. How much did 
vou pay for it? 


BATEMAN Actually, that’s none of your business, Christie, but | can 
assure you it certainly wasn't cheap. 
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Bateman leaves to refill his wine glass and Sabrina takes a pack 
of cigarettes out of her purse. 


Bateman returns, carrying a tray of chocolates. 
BATEMAN \o, no smoking. Not in here. 
He walks over to Christie. 
BATEMAN \ irda truffle? 
Christie stares at the plate and shakes her head. Sabrina takes one. 


BATEMAN | don't want vou to get drunk, but that’s a very fine 
Chardonnay you're not drinking. 


Bateman goes over to his CDs and scans his vast collection. He 
takes one out and examines It. 


BATEMAN Io vou like Phil Collins? I've been a big Genesis fan ever 
since the release of their 1980 album, Dake. Before that I really didn’t 
understand any of their work. It was too artsy, too intellectual. It was 
on Duke where Phil Collins’ presence became more apparent. 


He puts aside the CD and takes out another one. 


BATEMAN | think “Invisible Touch” is the group's undisputed 
masterpiece. 
He puts on the song and gestures for them to follow him into the 
bedroom. 


BATEMAN It's in epic meditation on intangibility, at the same time it 
deepens and enriches the meaning of the preceding three albums. 
Christie, take off the robe. 


Bateman puts out a lace teddy. He motions to Christie to put it on. 


BATEMAN Listen to the brilliant ensemble playing of Banks, Collins 
and Rutherford. You can practically hear every nuance of every instru- 
ment. Sabrina, remove your dress. 


Bateman starts to undress. 


BATEMAN In terms of lyrical craftsmanship and sheer songwriting, 
this album hits a new peak of professionalism. Sabrina, why don’t you 
dance a little? 


Sabrina dances awkwardly. Christie sits on the bed. 


BATEMAN Tike the lyrics to “Land of Confusion.” In this song, Phil 
Collins addresses the problem of abusive political authority. 


Bateman knots a silk scarf around Christie’s neck — rather menac- 
ingly — then helps her into some suede gloves. 


BATEMAN “In Too Deep” is the most moving pop song of the 1980s 
about monogamy and commitment. The song is extremely uplifting. 
Their lyrics are as positive and affirmative as anything I've heard in 
rock. 

He turns on the video camera. 


BATEMAN Chiristie, get down on your knees so Sabrina can see 
vour asshole. 


Bateman looks through the viewfinder. 


BATEMAN Phil Collins’ solo efforts seem to be more commercial and 

therefore more satisfying in a narrower way, especially songs like “In the 

Air Tonight” and “Against All Odds.” Sabrina, don’t just stare at it. Eat it. 
He walks over to the sound system in his bedroom and slides in 
the CD. 


BATEMAN But | also think that Phil Collins works better within the 

confines of the group than as a solo artist—and I stress the word 

artist. This is “Sussudio,” a great, great song, a personal favorite. 
SEX MONTAGE CUT TO “Sussudio."” We see this in WIDE SHOT, 
or through the LENS OF THE VIDEO CAMERA. 


CUT TO: 
Bateman asleep in his bed with Christie and Sabrina on either 
side of him. Sabrina accidentally touches his wrist. Bateman's 
eyes open. 


BATEMAN Don't touch the Rolex. 
Bateman gets up from his bed and goes over to his armoire. 


He opens the drawer in which are a nail gun, a coat hanger, a 
rusty butter knife and a half-smoked cigar. He turns around to see 
Christie and Sabrina both starting to get up and get dressed. He 
takes the coat hanger. 


BATEMAN We're not through vet. . . 


CUT TO: 

Bateman ushering them out the door impatiently. They are both 
sobbing, badly bruised and bleeding. Bateman has a deep 
scratch on his hand and one on his shoulder. In the b.g., Phil 
Collins’ “In the Air Tonight” is playing. 


INT. YALE CLUB — DAY 
McDermott, Van Patten and Bateman are having drinks. Price 
walks by with a gorgeous girl and gives them the finger. 


BATEMAN \\ hist cin asshole. 


McDERMOTT Why is Laurie Kennedy dating Price? He's a fucking 
drug addict. No self-control. 


VAN PATTEN but Laurie Kennedy is a total hardbody. What do you 
think, Bateman? 


BATEMAN | know her. | knew her. 

McDERMOTT Why do you say it like that? Why does he sav it like that? 
VAN PATTEN Because he dated her. 

BATEMAN low did you guess? 

VAN PATTEN Girls dig Bateman. He's GO. You're total GO, Bateman. 
BATEMAN Thanks, guy, but... she’s got a lousy personality. 


McDERMOTT So what? It’s all looks. Laurie Kennedy is a babe. Don’t 
even pretend you were interested for any other reason. 


VAN PATTEN If they have a good personality, then something is 
very wrong. 


McDERMOTT If they have a good personality and they are not great 
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looking—who fucking cares? 

BATEMAN Well, let's just say hypothetically, okay? What if they have a 
good personality? (He smiles, giving up) know, | know— 

ALL IN UNISON There are no girls with good personalities! (7hey 
laugh and high-five each other) 


VAN PATTEN A good personality consists of a chick with a little hard- 
body who will satisfy all sexual demands without being too slutty about 
things and who will essentially keep her dumb fucking mouth shut. 


McDERMOTT Listen, the only girls with good personalities who are 
smart or maybe funny or halfway intelligent or even talented— 
though God knows what the fuck that means—are ugly chicks. 


VAN PATTEN Absolutely. 


McDERMOTT And this is because they have to make up for how fuck- 
ing unattractive they are. 


Pause. 
BATEMAN Do you know what Ed Gein said about women? 
VAN PATTEN Ed Gein? Maitre d’ at Canal Bar? 
BATEMAN No, serial killer, Wisconsin in the fifties. He was an 
interesting guy. 
McDERMOTT So whiat did Ed say? 


BATEMAN Ile said, “When | see a pretty girl walking down the street | 
think two things. One part of me wants to take her out and talk to her 
and be real nice and sweet and treat her right.” 


Pauses, finishes his drink. 
McDERMOTT Whit does the other part of him think? 
BATEMAN Whit her head would look like on a stick. 


McDermott and Van Patten look at each other and then back at 
Bateman. Bateman starts to laugh, and the other two uneasily 
join in, 
Luis Carruthers walks up to the table. 
CARRUTHERS //)7/)') Hi, guys. | wanna get your opinion on something. 
McDermott rolls his eyes at the rest of the table. 
McDERMOTT If it's about the bow-tie you're wearing, vou know how 
we feel about it. 
Luis laughs good-naturedly. 


CARRUTHERS Jes, | do. No, it’s my business card—I decided to get a 
hew one too. 


He pulls out something incredibly tasteful. Everyone compliments 
Luis except Bateman. The SOUND DROPS and all we hear is the 
beating of his heart as he stares at the card enviously. Luis plucks 
it from his hand and walks away, pleased with himself. 


VAN PATTEN Listen, what about dinner? 


BATEMAN (Svicdden/y angry) Is that all you ever have to contribute, 
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Van Patten? “What about fucking dinner?” 


McDERMOTT Ah, cheer up, Bateman. (Slaps him on the back, mas- 
sages his neck) What's the matter? No shiatsu this morning? 


BATEMAN (Wa/ching Luis go into the mens room) Keep touching 
me like that and you'll draw back a stump. 


McDERMOTT Whoa, hold on there, little buddy. 
BATEMAN I[:xcuse me. 


He gets up from the table. As Bateman walks away, Van Patten 
grabs a waiter. 


VAN PATTEN Is this tap water? | don’t drink tap water. Bring me an 
Evian or something, okay? 


INT. MEN’S ROOM - DAY 

Bateman pulls on his gloves as he enters the men's room. Car- 
ruthers is standing in a Stall with his back to Bateman. The sound 
of his urinating is heard until Bateman approaches, then abruptly 
stops. Slowly, Bateman brings his hands up over the collar of Car- 
ruthers’ cashmere jacket, circling his neck until both thumbs and 
index fingers meet. All we can hear is the sound of Bateman's 
heavy breathing. Slowly he starts to squeeze. Almost in slow 
motion, Carruthers turns around. 


Carruthers looks down at Bateman’s wrists as if lost in thought. 
Then he lowers his head and kisses Bateman’s wrist. He looks 
back at Bateman with a shy, love-struck expression, then reaches 
up and tenderly touches the side of his face. 


CARRUTHERS God, Patrick. Why here? 
He strokes Bateman’s hair. 
CARRUTHERS I've seen you looking at me. I've noticed your hot body. 


Carruthers tries to kiss him on the lips but Bateman backs away. 
He drops his hands from Carruthers’ neck. Carruthers immediately 
takes them and places them back. Bateman drops them again. 


CARRUTHERS Jon t be shiv. 


Bateman takes a deep breath, closes his eyes and tries to lift his 
hands again, but abandons the attempt. 


CARRUTHERS You don't know how long I've wanted it. Ever since that 
Christmas party at Arizona 206, You know the one, you were wearing 
that red-striped paisley Armani tie. 


Bateman looks down and sees that Carruthers’ pants are still 
unzipped. He moves past him out of the stall and stands by the 
sink and pretends to wash his hands until he realizes he still has 
his gloves on. Carruthers comes up behind him. 


CARRUTHERS | want you. | want you . . . too. 


Bateman storms out of the men’s room, bumping into a waiter 
and several customers and cursing. Noticing the maitre d’ and 
another waiter conferring and looking at him strangely, Bateman 
Straightens up and smiles and waves cheerfully at them. Car- 
ruthers walks up behind him. 


BATEMAN (//issi7g) What... is... it? 





CARRUTHERS Where are you going? 


BATEMAN (Sfibling away from him) \'ve gotta... I've gotta... . 
return some videotapes. 


CARRUTHERS Patrick? 
BATEMAN \\ lit? 
CARRUTHERS (Silev/l) mouthing the words) V\\ call you. 


Bateman storms out of the restaurant. 


INT. COURTNEY'S APARTMENT — NIGHT 

Bateman is lying on top of Courtney in her bed, after sex. Still 
panting, he rolls off her, onto his back. He feels something lumpy 
underneath him and pulls out a stuffed toy, a black cat with blue 
jewel eyes. There is silence. 


COURTNEY Will you call me before Thanksgiving? 
BATEMAN Maybe. 


Courtney sighs and reaches for a bottle of pills on her nightstand, 
swallowing several. Bateman gets up and begins to dress, admir- 
ing himself in the mirror. Courtney watches the TV at low volume. 


COURTNEY What are you doing tonight? 

BATEMAN Dinner at the River Café. Au Bar afterwards, maybe. 
COURTNEY That's nice. 

BATEMAN You and... Luis? 


COURTNEY (Lighting a cigarette) We were supposed to have dinner 
at Tad and Maura’s, but—you know how Luis is . . . 


BATEMAN | never knew you smoked. 

COURTNEY /Siiline sadly) You never noticed. 
Bateman is making final adjustments to his tie. 

COURTNEY Listen... Patrick. Can we talk? 


BATEMAN You look marvelous. There's nothing to say. You're going to 
marry Luis. Next week, no less. 


COURTNEY (Sarcastically) Ist that special? (A pause) Patrick? 
BATEMAN Jes, Courtney? 

COURTNEY If | don’t see you before Thanksgiving, have a nice one, okay? 
BATEMAN (//<///)") You too. 


Courtney picks up the black cat and starts petting its head. Bate- 
man heads down the hallway to the front door. 


COURTNEY Patrick? 
BATEMAN \es’ 
COURTNEY Nothing. 


INT. NIGHTCLUB — NIGHT 
A big eighties nightclub with a mixed crowd: hip-hop kids, visitors 
from Jersey, downtown art people, yuppies. 
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Bateman makes his way through the crowd to the bar, and tries to 
attract the bartender’s attention. He is wearing a suit and his tie 
is loosened. Kimball approaches him. 


KIMBALL Mr. Bateman? 
Bateman gasps and recovers. 

BATEMAN Detective Kendall... uh Campbell? 

KIMBALL Kimball (Ax/ending bis hand) Call me Don. 

BATEMAN Don. 

KIMBALL So . . . vou hang out here a lot? 

BATEMAN Uh, yes... | mean... whenever necessary. You know. 
Pause. 


BATEMAN How’s the investigation going? Taken anyone in for “for- 
mal questioning?” (He makes quotation marks in the air and 
laughs a not-so-relaxed laugh) 


KIMBALL Oh no. Informal conversations, mostly. What's that, Stoli? 
BATEMAN Yeah. No Finlandia, as usual. Fucking dump. 


KIMBALL (ooking al his glass) Too true. You know, Bateman—peo- 
ple tend to reveal so much more about themselves when they're in a 
relaxed setting, don’t you think? 


Bateman is nodding nervously, idiotically. 

KIMBALL Some people just can’t help themselves. Another Stoli? 
Bateman shakes his head. 

KIMBALL | mean they want to get caught. 


BATEMAN D:in, great to see you again. Like | said, you need anything 
at all, 'm your man. | don’t envy your job. | mean Owen was a. . . 
complex man. 


Bateman wanders away. 


He looks back uneasily at Kimball, who is watching him from the 
bar. AGUY WITH DREADLOCKS walks by. 


BATEMAN (//olding up his hand to high-five) Rasta Man! 
The man stares at him. 

BATEMAN | mean— Mon. We be jammin. . 
The man walks by, shaking his head. 


Bateman wanders into the next room, which is filled with a more 
familiar crowd: young men in designer suits, girls in black 
designer dresses. Across the room he spots McDermott and Price 
sitting with three models, all wearing black mini-dresses. Price 
and McDermott are having a whispered argument. 


PRICE | have to /alk to these girls? They're models. 


McDERMOTT Someone has to get the Bolivian marching powder. You 
went last time. Stay here. 


McDermott waves gaily to the girls and disappears. 


Bateman looks at the models. DAISY and CARON are staring into 
space, smoking. LIBBY is trying to work out how to unfold her 
napkin. Price signals to Bateman for help. 


PRICE (Clapping his hands together) Let's have a conversation. So . . . it 
was hot out today, no? 


Silence. 
LIBBY Where did Craig go? 


PRICE Well, Gorbachev is downstairs. McDermott is going to sign a 
peace treaty with him between the United States and Russia. McDer- 
mott’s the one behind glasnost, you know. 


LIBBY Well... veah. But he told me he was in mergers and acquisitions. 
PRICE You're not confused, are you? 
LIBBY No, not really. 
CARON Gorbachev's not downstairs. 
DAISY (Syiling) Are you lying? 
PRICE Yes, Caron’s right. Gorbachev's not downstairs. He's at Tunnel. 
BATEMAN (/() Daisy) Ask me a question. 
DAISY So, what do you do? 
BATEMAN Whit do you think | do? 
DAISY A model? An actor? 
BATEMAN No. Flattering, but no. 
DAISY Well... 
BATEMAN I'11 into, well, murders and executions mostly. 
DAISY (1 2:/azed) Do you like it? 
BATEMAN Well . . . it depends, why? 
DAISY Well, most guys | know who work in mergers and acquisitions 
don’t really like it. 
Silence. 


BATEMAN So, where do you work out? 


MUCH LATER IN THE EVENING: 

The club is half-empty now. Price is leaning over a balcony, 
messed-up on drugs. Bateman comes up behind him in a menac- 
ing way that suggests he might push him over the railing. Price 
turns around, wild-eyed, just as Bateman is reaching for him. 


PRICE (Shouting) Vm leaving. I'm getting out. 
BATEMAN Leaving what? 
PRICE ‘his. 
Bateman is confused, he thinks Price is referring to his drink. 
BATEMAN Don't, I'll drink it. 
PRICE (Screaming) Listen to me, Patrick. I'm leaving. 


BATEMAN Where to? Are you going to go get a gram? 





PRICE I'm leaving! 1... 
BATEMAN [Don't tell me... merchant banking? 


am... leaving! 


PRICE No, you dumb son of a bitch. I'm serious. I'm disappearing. 
BATEMAN (/aughing) Where to? Morgan Stanley? Rehab? What? 
Price looks away. 
McDermott and Daisy walk up to them. 


McDERMOTT Hey—don't worry, be happy. 


Price lifts his arms up as if greeting the crowd and Is shouting 
something that can’t be heard, then: 


PRICE Goodbye! Fuckheads! 
He climbs over the railing. 
DAISY What is he doing? 
BATEMAN Price! Come back! 
Price leaps from the balcony. He disappears for a moment then 
resurfaces and runs off into the crowd. 
EXT. CLUB — NIGHT 
Bateman and Daisy are waiting for a cab. 


DAISY My ex-boyfriend, Fiddler, who was in there, he plays in this 
band that just opened for U2—he couldn't understand what | was 
doing with a yuppie. 


BATEMAN Oh) really? 





DAISY He said... (She laughs) He said you gave him bad vibes. 
BATEMAN That's... that’s too bad. 

DAISY You think I'm dumb, don’t you? 

BATEMAN \\ lat’ 

DAISY You think I’m dumb. You think all models are dumb. 
BATEMAN (/rsinicerely) No. | really don't. 

DAISY That's okay. | don’t mind. There’s something sweet about you. 


She takes his hand as they get into a cab. 
INT. DAISY’S HALLWAY — LATER THAT NIGHT 
Bateman leaves Daisy's apartment carrying a suitcase. He pauses 


in the hallway and tucks some long blonde hair back inside the 
case. 


INT. BATEMAN’S OFFICE — LATE AFTERNOON 
Bateman sits at his desk wearing Wayfarers doing the New York 
Times crossword puzzle at dusk. 


Jean knocks gently on the half-open door and walks in with a 
folder in her hand. Bateman ignores her. 


JEAN Doin’ the crossword? 
Bateman nods without looking up. 


JEAN Need help? 





Bateman doesn't respond. We see that every space on the puzzle 
has been filled in with the words MEAT or BONE. Jean drops the 
folder on his desk and then walks out. 


BATEMAN Jeti’ 
JEAN (Re-enters office) Yes, Patrick? 
BATEMAN Would you like to accompany me to dinner? 
He erases one of the M’s on the crossword puzzle. 
BATEMAN That is... if you're not doing anything. 
JEAN Oh no. | have no plans. 
BATEMAN (/owering his Wayfarers) Well, ist this a coincidence. 
A pause. 
BATEMAN Listen, where should we go? 
He leans back and pulls a Zagat’s from the desk drawer. 
JEAN Anywhere you want? 


BATEMAN let's not think about what | want. How about anywhere 
you want. 


JEAN Oh Patrick, | can’t make this decision. 
BATEMAN No, come on. Anywhere you want. 
JEAN Oh, | can’t. (Sighs) | don't know. 


BATEMAN Come on. Where do you want to go? Anywhere you want. 
Just say it. |. can get us in anywhere. 


A long pause. 
JEAN What about... Dorsia? 


Bateman stops looking through the Zagat’'s guide and smiles at 
her. 


BATEMAN Soooo . .. Dorsia is where Jean wants to go... 
JEAN Oh, | don't know. No, we'll go anywhere you want. 
BATEMAN Jorsia is... fine. 
He dials the number. 
MAITRE D’ [orsizi, yes? 
BATEMAN Yes, can you take two tonight, oh, let’s say, at nine o'clock? 
He checks his Rolex and winks at Jean. 
MAITRE D’ We are totally booked. 
BATEMAN (hi really? That's great. 
MAITRE D’ | said we are totally booked. 
BATEMAN ‘l\vo at nine? Perfect. 


MAITRE D’ There are no tables available tonight. The waiting list is 
also totally booked. 


BATEMAN Sve you then. 
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He hangs up the phone. He walks over to the coat rack. He glances 
over at Jean, who is still standing in front of the desk, confused. 


BATEMAN Yes? You're dressed . . . okay. 
JEAN You didn't give them a name. 
BATEMAN They know me. 

Pause. 


BATEMAN Why don't you meet me at my house at seven o'clock for 
drinks, okay? 


She turns to leave. 


BATEMAN And Jean? You'll want to change before we go out. 


INT. BATEMAN’S APARTMENT — EARLY EVENING 
Jean stands by the floor-to-ceiling windows, looking out. 


JEAN Patrick, it’s so... elegant. What a wonderful view. 

Bateman opens up the freezer where Daisy's head is clearly visible. 
BATEMAN Jean? Sorbet? 
JEAN Thanks, Patrick. I'd love some. 


Bateman walks in with a bottle of wine and a corkscrew in his 
hand and hands her the sorbet. 


Jean is eating the sorbet. 
JEAN Want a bite? 
BATEMAN I'm on a diet. But thank you. 


JEAN You don’t need to lose any weight. You're kidding, right? You 
look great. Very fit. 


BATEMAN (Weighing corkscrew, examining the point for sharp- 
ness) You can always be thinner. Look . . . better. 


JEAN Well, maybe we shouldn't go out to dinner. | don’t want to ruin 
your willpower. 


BATEMAN No. It’s all right. I'm not very good at controlling it any- 
wal, 


Silence, as Bateman walks around his apartment, opens up his 
knife drawer, looking at the knives. 


BATEMAN So listen, what do you really want to do with your lite? 
Pause. 
BATEMAN And don't tell me you enjoy working with children, okay? 


JEAN Well, I'd like to travel. And maybe go back to school, but I really 
don’t know... I'm ata point in my life where there seems to be a lot 
of possibilities, but I'm so... 1 don't know . .. unsure. 


Bateman is touching a knife in the drawer, feeling the edge of 
the blade. 


BATEMAN [0 you have a boyfriend? 
JEAN No, not really. 


BATEMAN Interesting. 
JEAN (Shy 7/1") Are you seeing anyone? | mean, seriously? 
BATEMAN Maybe. | don’t know. Not really. 


Bateman opens up a cupboard where there are a iot of very neatly 
ordered weapons — an ax, a rifle, a chain saw, duct tape, twine 
and a nail gun. 


BATEMAN Je:in, do you feel . . . fulfilled? | mean, in your life? 


JEAN Well, | guess | do. For a long time I was too focused on my work, 
| think, but now I've really begun to think about changing myself, 
vou know, developing, and . . . growing. 


BATEMAN Growing. I’m glad you said that. 
Bateman picks up the duct tape. 


BATEMAN Did you know that Ted Bundy’s first dog, a collie, was 
named Lassie? Had you heard this? 


JEAN Who's Ted Bundy? 

BATEMAN Forget it. 

JEAN What's that? 

BATEMAN Oh. Uh, tape. Duct tape. |... need it for... taping something, 
Bateman goes back to the cupboard for the nail gun. 

JEAN Patrick, have you ever wanted to make someone happy? 
Jean puts her spoon down on the table. 


BATEMAN (/ooking up from loading nails into the gun) What... 
No! Put it in the carton. 


JEAN Sorry. (She puts the spoon in the carton) 
BATEMAN Jean? What? 
JEAN Make someone happy—have you ever wanted to? 


From behind, we follow Bateman as he walks across the room and 
stands behind the couch. 


BATEMAN I'm looking for... | guess you could say I just want to 
have a meaningful relationship with someone special. 


JEAN Hmmmm... 


He points the nail gun at the back of Jean's head. 





The phone RINGS. Startled, Bateman hides the nail gun behind his 
back. The answering machine picks up. As Bateman listens he dis- 
creetly places the nail gun behind the couch. He sits down opposite 
Jean, enjoying her discomfort as she listens to the message. 


EVELYN Patrick. | know you're there. Pick up the phone, you bad boy. 
What are you up to tonight? It’s me. Don’t try to hide. | hope you're 
not out with some little number you picked up because you're my Mr. 
Bateman. My boy next door. Anyway you never called me and you said 
you would and I'll leave a message for Jean about this too to remind 
you but we're having dinner with Melania and Taylor—you know 
Melania, she went to Sweet Briar, and Taylor, he went to Cornell— 
and we're meeting at the Cornell Club, so Pll call you tomorrow 


morning probably—bye, honey—ooops! you hate that. Bye Mr. Big 
Time CEO Patrick. Bye. Bye. 

Silence. Jean is obviously embarrassed and upset. 
JEAN Was that... Evelyn? 

Silence. 
JEAN Are you still seeing her? 

Silence. 
JEAN I'm sorry, | have no right to ask that. 

Silence. 
JEAN Do you want me to go? 

A long pause. 


BATEMAN Yes. | don’t think I can... control myself. 


JEAN | know | should go. | know I have a tendency to get involved 
with unavailable men, and... | mean, do you want me to go? 


Another long pause. 


BATEMAN If you stay, | think something bad will happen. | think | 
might hurt you. (Almost hopeftlly) You don’t want to get hurt, do you? 


JEAN No. No, | guess not. | don't want to get bruised. You're right, | 
should go. 


She gets up to leave. 
JEAN And don't forget you have a breakfast meeting with Frederick 
Bennet and Charles Rust at ‘21. 
BATEMAN Thanks. It slipped my mind completely. 
He sinks back on the sofa and shuts his eyes. 
INT. BATEMAN’S OFFICE — DAY 
Bateman enters P&P, walks up the corridor and pauses outside 
the door to his office. He sees Kimball in conversation with Jean, 
and Jean looking through her date book. He watches for a 


moment, frozen with anxiety. He then bursts in, shutting the door 
behind him. 


BATEMAN Kimball—l!'ve been wanting to talk with you! Come into 
my office. Jean, great jacket. Matsuda? 


Jean looks flustered. 
Kimball follows Bateman into his office. 


KIMBALL | actually came to see Timothy Price, but he’s taken a leave 
of absence. 


BATEMAN Yeah, gone into rehab. Shame. (Hopefully) Is he a suspect? 
KIMBALL Not really. 
A pause. 


KIMBALL 10 you remember where you were on the night of Paul's 
disappearance? (He checks his notebook) Which was on the twentieth 
of December? 


BATEMAN God .. . | guess... | was probably returning videotapes. 
He opens his desk drawer and pretends to search through his diary. 

BATEMAN | had a date with a girl named Veronica. 

KIMBALL Wait. That's not what I've got. 

BATEMAN Whit? 

KIMBALL That's not the information I've received. 

BATEMAN Well. ..1... Wait... What information have you received? 

KIMBALL let's see... (He flips through his notebook) That you were 

with— 

BATEMAN Well, | could be wrong. 

KIMBALL Well . . . When was the last time you were with Paul Owen? 


BATEMAN (Clearly nervous and under pressure) We had . . . gone 
to anew musical called... Ob Africa, Brave Africa. Itwas ... a 
laugh riot... and that’s about it. | think we had dinner at Orso’s. No, 
Petaluma. No, Orso’s. The .. . last time | physically saw him was . . . 
at an automated teller. | can’t remember which . . . just one that was 
near, um, Nell’s. 


Kimball is clearly giving up on Bateman for now. He opens his 
briefcase to put away his notebook. 


KIMBALL Well, thank you, Mr. Bateman. 


BATEMAN Patrick, please. | hope I've been informative. Long day—a 
bit scattered. 


KIMBALL Listen, I’m a little spent for now but how about lunch ina 
week or so when I've sorted out all this information? 


BATEMAN (reat, ves, I'd like that. 


KIMBALL And if you could try and pin down where you were the night 
of Owen's disappearance, it would make my job a lot easier. 


BATEMAN Absolutely. I'm with you on that one. 


Kimball is rifling through his briefcase. He pulls out a new shrink- 


wrapped CD and holds it up. 


KIMBALL Huey Lewis and the News. Great stuff. Heard it? I just bought 


iton my way here. 

Bateman stares at the CD — stunned, terrified. 
BATEMAN Never. | mean... . | don’t really like . . . singers. 
KIMBALL Not a big music fan, eh? 


BATEMAN No, | like music. Just—they’'re 
sounding. For me. 





Huey’s too. . . black 


KIMBALL Well, to each his own. So—lunch, Thursday? I'll call your 
secretary about reservations. 


BATEMAN | |! be there. 


EXT. MEAT PACKING DISTRICT/INT. LIMOUSINE — NIGHT 
The same street corner where Bateman found Christie before. The 
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limo is kept idling as he talks to her through a half-opened window. 


CHRISTIE I'm not so sure about this. | had to go to Emergency after 
last time... 


BATEMAN Oh this won't be anything like last time, | promise. 
CHRISTIE | don't think so. 
He hands her a $500 bill. 


BATEMAN Just come in the limo and talk to me for a minute. The 
driver's here, you'll be safe. 

Christie gets in hesitantly. 
BATEMAN Nothing like last time, promise. 
CHRISTIE Alright. 

He pours her a shot of vodka and makes her drink it. 
BATEMAN (Chatting as if they were ata cocktail party) So, you're 
looking great, how have you been? 
CHRISTIE (4 ile confused) Well, | actually might need a little 
surgery after last time. 
BATEMAN (|ock shock) Really? 
CHRISTIE My friend told me | should maybe even get a lawyer. 
BATEMAN (hi, Iawyers are so complicated—don't do that. Here. 


He writes her a check for $1,000 to cash and hands it to her. 
She snatches the check out of his hand and gets quickly out of 
the limo, walking hurriedly down the street. 


BATEMAN bitch. 


He follows alongside her slowly in the limo, waving a huge wad 
of cash at her. She hesitates; he uses the money to lure her into 
the car. As she reluctantly gets into the limo, she reaches for 
the money. 


He snatches it away. 
BATEMAN Uh uh uh. Half now, half later. 

She takes the money and puts it inside her shirt. 
BATEMAN Okay, your name is Christie. We're meeting a friend of 
mine, Elizabeth. She'll be joining us in my new apartment shortly, 
You'll like her. She’s a very nice girl. Don't say anything about your- 
self. Is that clear, Christie? 


Christie nods. 


INT. PAUL OWEN’S APARTMENT — NIGHT 

The living room: ELIZABETH has kicked off her shoes and 
flopped down on the couch underneath the Baselitz. Elizabeth ts 
an attractive, dark-haired society girl who models occasionally. 
Christie is sitting on the couch opposite her, pretending to exam- 
ine a CD. 


ELIZABETH You look really familiar. Did you go to Dalton? 


Christie shakes her head. 


The kitchen: Bateman is grinding up tabs of Ecstasy and putting 
them in a bottle of wine. 


In the living room, Elizabeth is still staring at Christie as if she 
came from Mars. 


ELIZABETH | think | met you at Au Bar, didn't 1? With Spicey? 
Christie looks blank. 

ELIZABETH Well, maybe not with Spicey but it was definitely at Au Bar. 
Christie still blank. 

ELIZABETH You know, Au Bar? 
Christie shakes her head. 


ELIZABETH Anyway, Au Bar sucks now, it’s terrible. | went to a birth- 
day party there for Malcolm Forbes. Oh my God, please. 


Bateman enters carrying the bottle of wine and two glasses. 


Christie, who seems frightened, sips her wine and stares at the 
floor. There is an awkward silence. 


CHRISTIE This is nicer than your other apartment. 


BATEMAN (O/jended thal she prefers Owens apartment) Ws not 
that nice. 


Silence. 
CHRISTIE Where did you two meet? 


ELIZABETH Qh God! | met him at, oh God, the Kentucky Derby in 
‘86—no, 87, and... (Zurning lo Patrick) You were hanging out 
with that bimbo Allison Poole. (Sarcastically) Hot number. 





BATEMAN What do you mean, she was a hot number. 


ELIZABETH If you had an American Express card she'd give you a 
blowjob. (Zo Christie) Listen, this girl worked in a tanning salon, need 
| sav more? ... What do you do? 


A long silence. Christie reddens and stares at the floor. 
BATEMAN She's my .. . cousin. 
ELIZABETH (Skeplically) Uh huh? 
BATEMAN Shie's from... France. 

A pause. Elizabeth looks at Bateman dubiously. 
ELIZABETH Where's your phone? I've got to call Harley. 


Bateman hands her a cordless phone. She dials, and stares at 
Christie while she waits for someone to answer. 


ELIZABETH Where do you summer? Southampton? 

Christie looks at Bateman and then back at Elizabeth. 
CHRISTIE No. 
ELIZABETH (Lis/ening fo the receiver) Oh God, it's his machine. 
BATEMAN Elizabeth, it’s three in the morning. 


ELIZABETH He's a goddamn drug dealer! These are his peak hours. 








BATEMAN [Don't tell him you're here. 
ELIZABETH Why would 1? 


Bateman has poured her another glass of wine. She downs the 
whole glass, making a face. 


ELIZABETH This tastes weird. (She examines the label and shrugs) 
Harley? It's me. | need vour services. Translate that anyway vou'd like. 
Im at— 


BATEMAN (Wi Disperine) You're at Paul Owen's. 
ELIZABETH \\ lic’ 
BATEMAN (Ii Dispering) Paul Owen. 


ELIZABETH | want the number, idiot. (She waves him away and 
continues into the receiver) Mwway, Vm at Paul Norman's and I'll 
try you Tater and if | don’t see you at Canal Bar tomorrow night I'm 
going to sic my hairdresser on vou. 


She hangs up. 


ELIZABETH I)id you know that guy who disappeared? Didn't he work 
at Pierce & Pierce, 100? Was he a friend of yours? 


BATEMAN \vo. 
ELIZABETH 1 you have any coke? Or Haleyon? I'd take a Haleyon. 


Bateman sits next to Elizabeth on the couch and pours her 
another glass of the drugged wine. 


BATEMAN Listen, | would just like to see... the two of vou. . . get it 
on. What's wrong with that? It’s totally disease-free. 


ELIZABETH (/auehing) Patrick, you're a lunatic, 
BATEMAN Come on. Don't vou find Christie attractive? 


ELIZABETH let's not get lewd. (ir) I'm in no mood to have a lewd 
conversation. 


BATEMAN Come on. | think it would be a turn-on. 
ELIZABETH (/)) Christie) Does he do this all the time? 

Christie shrugs. 
BATEMAN (hiristie, you're not drinking your wine. 

Christie looks at her wine and gingerly takes a sip. 
BATEMAN (70 /:l/zabeth) Are you telling me you've never gotten it on 
with a girl? 
ELIZABETH No! I’m not a lesbian. Why do you think I'd be into that? 
BATEMAN Well, you went to Sarah Lawrence for one thing, 
ELIZABETH Those are Sarah Lawrence gis, Patrick. You're making 


me feel weird. 


LATER: 
Elizabeth is now writhing around on the couch and making out 
with Christie. 


Bateman holds up a Whitney Houston CD, showing them the pic- 
ture of Whitney on the cover. 


BATEMAN I)id you know that Whitney Houston's debut LP called sim- 
ply Whitney Houston had four number-one singles on it? Did you 
know that, Christie? Whitney's voice leaps across so many boundaries 
and is so versatile—though she’s mainly a jazz singer 
to take in the album on a first listening, 





ELIZABETH You actually listen to Whitney Houston? You actually have 


a Whitney Houston CD? More than one? 
She giggles, rolling off the sofa onto the floor. 


BATEMAN (/enoring her) It’s hard to choose a favorite track among 
so many great ones, but “The Greatest Love of All” is one of the best. 
most powerful songs ever written about self-preservation and dignity. 
It's universal message crosses all boundaries, and instills one with the 
hope that it’s not too late to better ourselves, to act kinder. Since. Eliz- 
abeth, it's impossible in the world we live in to empathize with others, 
We can always empathize with ourselves, 


As he speaks, he opens the case and carefully places the CD in 
the player, admiring its pristine silver surface, and watches it 
slide into the machine. 


BATEMAN II's ain important message, crucial, really, and it's beauti- 
fully stated on the album. 


INT. BEDROOM — LATER 
AN OUT-OF-FOCUS HOME VIDEO SHOT of Elizabeth, Christie 
and Bateman in the throes of sex, in the master bedroom. 


CUT BACK TO WIDE SHOT of the bedroom, partially blocked by 
the video camera in the foreground. Their bodies are an incoher- 
ent tangle of arms and legs. The only sounds are moans, heavy 
breathing and the slapping of flesh against flesh. 


CLOSE ON Christie's head and shoulders. Her eyes are shut as 
she grimly concentrates on giving a good professional perfor- 
mance, turning her head every so often to check the progress of 
her partners. 


OFFSCREEN WE HEAR Elizabeth panting in genuine pleasure, 
moaning loudly. Her voice gets louder and louder and then shifts 
to actual pain. 


Bateman rises up off the bed, suddenly appearing behind 
Christie. There is blood on his face. 


Christie turns her head and sees him. She screams and leaps off 
the bed, running out of the room. She slams the mirrored door 
behind her, and as it swings shut for a split second we see Eliza- 
beth writhing in pain on the bed. 


We follow Christie out of the room, panicking, screaming. 


Christie runs down a darkened hallway, frantically opening doors, 
looking for an escape. 


She hears the SOUND OF A CHAINSAW coming from the bedroom. 


She opens a closet. The closet lights up as she opens the door 
and sees two dead women hanging inside. She screams, then 


that it's hard 
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claps a hand over her mouth. She stops and listens. THE DIS- 
TANT SOUND OF THE CHAINSAW. 


She backs away slowly, into another dark room, lit only by the 
light from a television set. Through the darkness she sees a head 
on the top of the TV and starts to whimper. 


She runs toward the nearest door. Finding herself in the main 
hallway, she begins to jog toward the front door, then runs. 


Bateman appears from nowhere, holding the chainsaw, spattered 
with blood. 


Christie screams and changes direction. Bateman leaps at 
her, bellowing. 


They run through the bedroom and into the bathroom. Christie 
trips over Elizabeth's body, which is half in the bathtub. 


Both are slipping on the floor, which is slick with blood. 


Christie falls, tries to get up. Bateman grabs her leg. He tries to 
bite it. 


She kicks him in the face and gets up, running toward the 
front door. 


He runs after her. 
BATEMAN Not the face, you bitch. Not the fucking face, you piece of 
bitch trash! 

Christie, screaming, makes it out the front door. 

Bateman runs after her. 

She runs down the hall screaming and banging on doors. 


She moves to the elevator, pounding hysterically on the buttons. 
She sees the stairwell and runs for it. 


Bateman sees this and runs after her, revving the chainsaw. 


She runs down the stairs, Bateman two flights behind her. He 
stops, leans over the railing to look at her, then aims the chain- 
saw at her and drops It. 


Christie SCREAMS OFFSCREEN, then is suddenly silent. 


FROM BATEMAN'S POV we see Christie's body sprawled face- 
down at the bottom of the stairwell. The chainsaw sticks out of 
her back like a sword. 


INT. CRAYONS — EARLY EVENING 
An insanely expensive restaurant with a childhood motif: paper 


tablecloths and jars of crayons for drawing, lots of primary colors, 


and a goldfish bowl on each table. 


Bateman is at a table with Evelyn. They are both drawing on the 
tablecloth. Bateman is drawing Christie with the chainsaw in 
her back. 


EVELYN | want a firm commitment. 
BATEMAN | think, Evelyn, that we've . . . lost touch. 
Evelyn waves to a couple across the room. 


EVELYN (Distracted) Why? What's wrong? 


BATEMAN (Speaking very carefully, measuring each word) My 
need to engage in homicidal behavior on a massive scale cannot be, 
um, corrected, but | have no other way to fulfill my needs. 


The woman across the room holds up her hand, displaying a 
new bracelet. 


Evelyn smiles and nods approvingly. 
BATEMAN We need to talk. 
EVELYN Talk about what, Patrick? What is there to talk about? 
BATEMAN It's over, Evelyn. It’s all over. 


EVELYN (Molioning to the waiter for water) Vouchy, touchy. 'm 
sorry | brought the wedding up. Let’s just avoid the issue, alright? 
Now, are we having coffee? 


BATEMAN I'm fucking serious. It’s fucking over. Us. This is no joke. | 
don’t think we should see each other anymore. 


EVELYN But your friends are my friends. My friends are your friends. | 
don't think it would work. (Reaching over lo dab his face with a 
napkin) You have a little something on your upper lip. 


BATEMAN (Brushing her hand away) | know that your friends are 
my friends. I've thought about that. You can have them. 


Evelyn stares at him, suspicious and bewildered, a realization 
dawning. 


EVELYN You're really serious, aren't you? 
BATEMAN Jes, | ai. 

EVELYN But what about the past? Our past? 
BATEMAN We never really shared one. 
EVELYN You re inhuman. 


BATEMAN I'm... in touch with humanity. Evelyn, I'm sorry. (/e 
pauses, as if searching for the right words) You're just not terribly 
important to me. 


Evelyn begins to cry. 

EVELYN No, no, no. 

BATEMAN | know my behavior is . . . erratic sometimes. 
She reaches desperately across the table and takes his hand. 
Bateman pulls his hand away. 

EVELYN (Sobbing) What do you want me to do, what is it you want? 


The occupants of nearby tables begin to stare. Bateman ts 
becoming increasingly agitated and embarrassed. 


BATEMAN (Looking uncomfortably around the room) \t you reall) 
want to do something for me, you can stop making this scene right now. 


EVELYN Oh God, | can't believe this. 
BATEMAN | ‘in leaving now. I've assessed the situation and I'm going, 


Evelyn makes an effort to compose herself. She blots the tears so 


they will not affect her make-up. 
EVELYN (Searprisingly calm) Where are you going? 
BATEMAN | 11) just leaving. 
EVELYN But where? 
BATEMAN | hive to return some videotapes. 


He rushes out of the room. 


EXT. TRIBECA STREET — EVENING 
Bateman wanders into misty Tribeca streets, sees a Stray cat. 


BATEMAN Here kitty, kitty: 


The small mangy cat rubs against him. He picks it up and walks 
toward an ATM, holding the cat. He puts his card in the machine. 
The screen reads: FEED ME A STRAY CAT. 


Bateman begins to attempt to shove the kitten into the deposit 
Slot with some difficulty. The kitten squeals. He takes a gun from 
out of his pocket and points it at the kitten. He doesn't notice the 
woman waiting behind him. 


WOMAN (Oh my God! Stop that! What are you doing? 


Bateman wheels around and shoots her. She falls screaming to 
the floor. 


Responding to the gunshot, A POLICE CAR SIREN WAILS in the 
distance. Bateman breaks into a run. The police car screeches 
after him. 


COP CAR /0.5.) HALT. STOP. PUT DOWN YOUR WEAPON, 


Bateman ducks down an alley. 


EXT. ALLEY — NIGHT 
A COP rushes toward him, seemingly from out of nowhere, and 
tackles him, trying to get the gun away from him. 


Bateman manages to shoot the cop in the face while both of 
them have their hands on the gun, then shoots him again. He 
reloads the gun. The sound of more COP CARS arriving. 


He runs out of the alley. 


EXT. STREET — NIGHT 
As he reaches the street, he finds A PHALANX OF POLICE CARS 
approaching. 


COP CAR Halt. Put down your weapon. 


The cops leap out and fire a warning shot in the air. Bateman 
shoots at them. The police return fire. 


Bateman ducks down behind a parked car and continues 
shooting wildly. 

A bullet hits the gas tank of one of the police cars. It catches fire 
and explodes. The flames light up the scene, illuminating the 
bodies of policemen both living and dead. 


NEW ANGLE: Bateman flees from the scene. The camera follows 
him as he runs along a row of Porsches, trying to open each one, 
setting off a cacophony of CAR ALARMS. 





THE SOUND OF POLICE SIRENS draws near. 


NEW ANGLE: He runs, panting, until he ends up in front of a tall, 
brilliantly lit office building. As he approaches, the lights in the 
building are going off floor by floor. 


INT. OFFICE BUILDING — NIGHT 
He rushes into the lobby, running for the elevator. 


NIGHT WATCHMAN Burning the midnight oil, Mr. Smith? You forgot 
to sign in. 
Bateman wheels around and shoots him. He runs toward the 
revolving doors. As he swings around in the doors, he notices a 
JANITOR who has witnessed the shooting. He revolves back into 
the lobby and shoots the janitor. 


NEW ANGLE: He runs out of the building and across the street to 
an identical office building, the one that houses Pierce & Pierce. 


INT. PIERCE & PIERCE LOBBY — NIGHT 
Bateman nods at the Pierce & Pierce NIGHT WATCHMAN 
and Signs in. 


He breathes a sigh of relief as the elevator doors close behind him. 


INT. BATEMAN’S OFFICE — NIGHT 
Bateman stands looking out through the floor-length windows at a 
panoramic night view of the city and the river. 


Below him he sees a SWAT TEAM swarming over the roof of the 
opposite building. There are ambulances Standing by, flares 
everywhere, distant sirens. 


Suddenly, THE SOUND OF A HELICOPTER draws near. Fright- 
ened, he drops to the floor behind his desk. 


Helicopter searchlights scan the building, illuminating Bateman’'s 
office for a few moments with a blaze of light. 


He is crouched in one corner, half-sobbing, talking into the 
phone, as the searchlight keeps circling. 


BATEMAN Harold, it's Bateman. Patrick Bateman. You're my lawer 
so | think you should know—I've killed a lot of people. Some escort 
girls, in an apartment uptown, some homeless people, maybe five or 
ten, an NYU girl | met in Central Park. 1 left her in a parking lot, near 
Dunkin’ Donuts. | killed Bethany, my old girlfriend, with a nail gun, 
and a man, some old faggot with a dog. Last week | killed another virl 
with a chainsaw—I had to, she almost got away. There was someone 
else there, maybe a model, I can’t remember but she’s dead too. And 
Paul Owen. I killed Paul Owen with an ax, in the face. His body is dis- 
solving in a bathtub in Hell’s Kitchen. | don’t want to leave anything 
out here . . . 

I guess I've killed 20 people, maybe 40—1 have tapes of a lot of it. 
Some of the girls have seen the tapes, I even... well, | ate some of 
their brains and I tried to cook a little. Tonight I just, well, | had to 
kill a lot of people and I'm not sure I'm going to get away with it this 
time—lI mean I guess I'm a pretty sick guy. 

So—if you get back tomorrow, | may show up at Harry’s Bar, so, vou 
know, keep your eves open. 


Bateman hangs up the phone. The helicopter searchlight circles 
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back, briefly illuminating the room. The camera rises up over 
Bateman huddled in the corner, staring blankly at the sky. 


INT. SMITH AND WOLLENSKY RESTAURANT -— DAY 
Kimball and Bateman are sitting at a corner table. 


KIMBALL (1 77)’ szarprised) No hash browns? 
BATEMAN Not in the mood, | guess. 


KIMBALL But . . . everyone orders the hash browns here. | mean— 
it's—have vou been here before? 


BATEMAN (eliberately nonchalant) Yes, of course. The hash 
browns are delicious. I'm just... not... ordering them. 


KIMBALL (ooking at him like hes nuts) Suit yourself, | guess. 
Pause. 


KIMBALL So, the night he disappeared? Any new thoughts on what 
vou did? 


BATEMAN I'm not really sure. | had a shower . . . and some sorbet? 
KIMBALL | think maybe you've got your dates mixed up. 
BATEMAN But how? Where do you place Paul that night? 


KIMBALL According to his date book, and this was verified by his sec- 
retary, he had dinner with . .. Marcus Halberstam. 


BATEMAN Arc? 
KIMBALL | ve questioned him. 
BATEMAN Marcus? 
KIMBALL Yes. And he denies it. Though at first he couldn't be sure. 
BATEMAN But Marcus denied it? 
KIMBALL es. 
BATEMAN Well, does Marcus have an alibi? 
KIMBALL Jes. 

A pause. 
BATEMAN Ile does? You're sure? 
KIMBALL (Sy77//i772) | checked it out. It’s clean. 
BATEMAN (hi. 
KIMBALL Now where were you? (He laughs) 
BATEMAN (Laughing with him) Where was Marcus? 
KIMBALL He wasn't with Paul Owen. 
BATEMAN So who was he with? 


KIMBALL He was at Atlantis with Craig McDermott, Frederick Dibble, Harry 
Newman, George Butner and—/He pauses, then looks up)—you. 


A moment of stunned silence. 


BATEMAN Oh, right. Of course... We had wanted Paul Owen to 


come. But he said he had plans . . . 1 guess | had dinner with Victoria . . 
the following night. 


KIMBALL Personally | think the guy went a little nutso. Split town for 
a while. Maybe he did go to London. Sightseeing. Drinking. Whatever. 
Anyway, I'm pretty sure he'll turn up sooner or later. (A pause) | 
mean, to think that one of his friends killed him, for no reason what- 
soever would be too ridiculous. Isn't that right, Patrick? 


McDermott stops by the table. 
McDERMOTT Kimball! How's the investigation? Talking to Bateman? 


Don't believe a word he says. (Laughs uproariously, slapping him 
on the back) Bateman, what's wrong with you? 


Bateman looks at him in silence, panicking. 


McDERMOTT You can’t eat at Smith and Wollensky without ordering 
the hash browns. Jesus, Bateman, you're a raving maniac. Been at 
Pierce & Pierce too long. (He wanders off muttering) No tucking 
hash browns. . . 


INT. PAUL OWEN’S APARTMENT BUILDING — DAY 
Bateman walks into the lobby of Paul Owen's building. He has a 
surgical mask in one hand. 


DOORMAN What can | do for you, sir? 

BATEMAN 205. 

DOORMAN ()f course. Mrs. Wolfe is up there right now. 
BATEMAN \irs . . . Wolfe? 


DOORMAN The real estate agent? You do have an appointment, 
don’t you? 


Bateman steps out of the elevator and walks cautiously down 
the hallway. 


Owen's door is open. The apartment is freshly painted and has 
been immaculately redecorated in English country-house style: 
overstuffed sofas, lots of chintz. There are flowers everywhere, 
and a YOUNG YUPPIE COUPLE stands admiring the place talking 
to the realtor, MRS. WOLFE. 


Bateman wanders down the hallway, looking for familiar signs. He 
stops at the closet where we last saw two dead girls hanging. He 
opens the door and the light switches on, but it is empty. 


Mrs. Wolfe approaches, smiling. 
MRS. WOLFE Are you my two o'clock? 
BATEMAN \o. 


Mrs. Wolfe eyes him strangely, then looks down at the surgical 
mask clutched in his hand. Her expression changes. 


MRS. WOLFE Can | help you? 

BATEMAN I'm looking for... Paul Owen's . . . place. 
She stares at him impassively. 

BATEMAN Doesn't he live here? 

MRS. WOLFE No, he doesn’t. 





BATEMAN Are you sure? 
MRS. WOLFE You saw the ad in the 7i/es? 


BATEMAN No. Yes. | mean yes, | did. In the Zimes. But... doesn’t 
Paul Owen still live here? 


MRS. WOLFE There was no ad in the 7imes. 
Bateman is shaking as they continue to stare at each other. 
MRS. WOLFE | think you should go now. 
BATEMAN But | think... | want to know what happened here. 
MRS. WOLFE Don't make any trouble. Please. | suggest you go. 
Bateman backs away slowly. 
MRS. WOLFE Don't come back. 
BATEMAN | won't. . . don’t worry. 


Mrs. Wolfe glares at him as he walks down the hall, rattled, and 
gets into the elevator. 


EXT. DEPARTMENT STORE — DAY 

Bateman enters the revolving door of an office building, panicking 
and breathing heavily. He is sweating, his hair is wild, and he 
looks deranged. He goes around the revolving door twice and 
comes out onto the street again, where he bumps smack into a 
GUY just like him. 


GUY Hey, Kinsley. 
Bateman looks up at him wild-eyed. 
GUY See you at Fluties, okay? 


The guy walks away, utterly unfazed. Bateman wanders down the 
Street, banging his briefcase against walls, garbage cans, etc. 


EXT. MIDTOWN PHONE BOOTH — DAY 
Bateman searches his pockets for pills. He finds three different 
pills and swallows them. He's sweating, and takes his jacket off 
to wipe his face, dialing a number. 


JEAN /0.8.) Patrick Bateman’s office. 
BATEMAN Jean? Hello? Jean? 

JEAN (0.8) Patrick? Is that you? 
BATEMAN Hello? Jean, / eed help 
JEAN (0.5.) Where are you? 
BATEMAN Jean—1 m not— 


JEAN (0.5.) Craig McDermott called. He wants to meet you and David 
Van Patten and Tim Price at Harry's for drinks. 


BATEMAN Oh God, what did you say, you dumb bitch? 
JEAN (0.5.) Patrick? I can't hear you. 
BATEMAN What am | doing? 


JEAN /0.5.) Where are you? Patrick, what's wrong? 





BATEMAN | don’t think I'm gonna make it, Jean. 


Pause. 
BATEMAN... to the office this afternoon. 
JEAN (0.5.) Why? 


BATEMAN (Screaming) Just... say... no! 
JEAN (0.5.) What is it, Patrick? Are you alright? 
BATEMAN Stop sounding so fucking sad! Jesus! 
He hangs up. He throws the Walkman which is around his neck 


into a nearby trash can, and wipes his face with his jacket. 


INT. BATEMAN’S OFFICE — SAME DAY 
Jean sits at Bateman’s desk. She looks around, and then opens 
his desk drawer and tentatively begins to search through it. 


INT. HARRY’S BAR - EVENING 

Bateman comes into the bar, a little cleaned up from the previous 
scene (he’s smoothed his hair), but still panicking and 
disheveled. He spots his friends in a corner, sits down, still 
breathing heavily. 


Price is on his cell-phone, trying to get reservations. 


McDERMOTT Bateman, you're looking a little wild-eved—trough day 
at the office? 


They all laugh. 
McDERMOTT Hey, look—Price is back. And he’s drinking Perrier. He's 
a changed man. Except... he still can’t get a reservation to save his 
life. 

Bateman sits down silently. 
McDERMOTT Why don't you try 150 Wooster? Just fucking call them. 


BATEMAN (077 au/omatic) Vm not going anywhere unless we have a 
reservation. 


VAN PATTEN Le Cirque, Flamingo East, Oyster Bar, come on, fag- 
gots—just get a res. 


PRICE Keep your shirt on. Maybe lose the suspenders. 
Bateman spots HAROLD CARNES at the bar, tenses. 

BATEMAN (//e downs his drink) Excuse me, gentlemen. Right back. 
He approaches Carnes cautiously. 


CARNES [ce it 
end of the 90s. 


Bateman approaches, trying to act casual. 


BATEMAN Shut up, Carnes, they will not. 


the Japanese will own most of this country by the 





Carnes is surprised, turns around, looks vaguely confused. 
BATEMAN So, Harold, did you get my message? 
Carnes lights a cigarette, stalling. Then laughs. 


CARNES Jesus, Davis. Yes. That was hilarious. That was you, wasn’t it? 
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BATEMAN (Waring smoke out of his face) Yes, naturally. BATEMAN Why not, you stupid bastard? 


CARNES Bateman killing Owen and the escort girls? Oh that’s fabu- Carnes stares at him. 

lous Thiatisnich, CARNES Because | had dinner with Paul Owen twice in London . .. 
Pause. just ten days ago. 

CARNES It wis a pretty long message, wasn't it? BATEMAN No, vou... didn't? 

BATEMAN Whit exactly do you mean? CARNES Now, if you'll excuse me. 

CARNES The message vou left. Bateman returns back to his friends’ table, in a daze. 


They are all looking at the television, where Ronald Reagan 's giv- 


Carnes is distracted, waving at people. 
ing a speech about Iran Contra. They are halfheartedly arguing 


CARNES [3y the way, Davis, how is Cynthia? You're still seeing her, right? about whether or not he’s lying. 
BATEMAN But wait, Harold, what do you mean? PRICE How can he lie like that? How can he pull that shit? 
Carnes isn't really listening. VAN PATTEN Whiit shit? Now where do we have reservations at? | 
CARNES Excuse me. Nothing. Good to see vou, Is that Edward Towers? mean I'm not really hungry, but | would like to have reservations 
* » ot . é . . ‘ 4 ‘ ate 


somewhere. 
He turns to go. 7 7S 
PRICE (7) Baleman) | don't believe it. He looks so... normal. He 


BATEMAN (cirnies? Wail seems so... outOf it. So... undangerous. 

CARNES (Sighing) Davis. Fm not one to bad-mouth anyone, your McDERMOTT Hie is totally harmless, you geek. Was totally harmless. 
joke Was dnMuUSINg. But come on, man, \ ul had one fatal flaw: Bate- Just like you are totally harmless. But he did do all that shit and vou 
man’s such a dork, such a boring, spineless lightweight, that | couldn't have failed to get us into 150, so you know, what can I say? 


fully appreciate it. | wasn't fooled for a second. Now, if you'd said Price, 
or McDermott... Otherwise, it was amusing. Now, let's have lunch or 
dinner or something, Hilarious, Davis. A killer. 


PRICE | just don't see how someone, anyone, can appear that way and 
vet be involved in such total shit. How can you be so fucking, I don't 


know, cool about it? 


BATEMAN Whit «re you talking about? Bateman is what? | . 
VAN PATTEN Some guys are just born cool, | guess. 


CARNES Ohi Christ. He can barely pick up an escort girl, let alone . .. | | | 
what was it you said he did to her? Bateman laughs at this. Price shoots him a look. 


Carnes looks around the club, raises his glass to a passing cou- PRICE And Bateman, what are you so fucking zany about? 





ple. He laughs politely. BATEMAN [11 just a happy camper. Rockin’ and a-rollin’. 
CARNES Now, if you'll excuse me, | really must . . VAN PATTEN (7/0) Price) Rehab’s done wonders for you, pal. Working 
BATEMAN (Desperate. shouting) Wait. Stop. You don’t seem to lor UNICEF now? 
understand. You're not really comprehending any of this. | killed him. McDERMOTT [io vou want another Perrier, Timothy? Some seltzer 


[ did it, Carnes. I'm Patrick Bateman. | chopped Owen's fucking head 
off. | tortured dozens of girls. The whole message I left on your 
machine was true. 


Water? 


PRICE Oh brother. Look—he presents himself as a harmless old 
. codger. But inside . . . 
CARNES Excuse me. | really must be going. 
‘ . . . . . ‘ Pause. 
BATEMAN No! Listen, don’t you know who | am? Pm not Davis, Pm _ 
Patrick Bateman! | talk to vou on the phone all the time! Don’t you PRICE But inside . .. 
recognize me? You're my lawyer, The SOUNDS OF THE BAR FADE AWAY and we hear Bateman’s 


Carnes stares at him in confusion and annoyance. thoughts: 


BATEMAN Now, Carnes, listen to me. Listen very, very carefully. I killed BATEMAN /1.(.) But inside doesn't matter . 


Paul Owen and | liked it. | can’t make myself any clearer. THE SOUNDS OF THE BAR RETURN. 

CARNES But that’s simply not possible. And | don’t find this funny McDERMOTT (Bored) Inside? Yes, inside? Believe it or not, Price, 
anymore. we're actually listening to you. 

BATEMAN It never was supposed to be! Why isn’t it possible? PRICE Bateman? Come on, what do you think? 

CARNES (/::eig Bateman worried) Ws just not. Bateman looks up and smiles at Price. Then shrugs. 
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BATEMAN \\ hiatever 


The conversation breaks up as Van Patten takes out his phone. 


VAN PATTEN Whose moronic idea was it to drink drv beers? | need a 
Scotch 


The sounds of the bar fade down. The following voiceover runs 
over images of Bateman and his friends ordering drinks, talking 
on portable phones, talking, laughing — combined with images of 
other, very similar young men at other tables drinking, talking on 
portable phones, talking, laughing. 


BATEMAN /|.0./ There are no more barriers to cross. All | have in 


common with the uncontrollable and the insane. the vicious and the 


evil, all the mavhem | have caused and my utter indifference toward 
it, | have now surpassed 


INT. BATEMAN’S OFFICE — DAY 
Jean is alone in Bateman’s office, looking through his diary. We 
see the pages that she ts looking at. They are filled with doodles 
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of mutilated women and their names... . Jean looks lost and 


frightened, and begins to cry. 


BATEMAN /1:(.) My pain is constant and sharp and | do not hope for 
a better world for anyone. In fact | want my pain to be inflicted on 
others. | want no one to eSCupe 


INT. HARRY’S BAR — EARLY EVENING 

As the film ends the camera moves CLOSE on Bateman. He is 
leaning back in his leather armchair, drinking a double Scotch, 
his eyes blank. 


BATEMAN /1.0./ But even after admitting this, there is no catharsis. | 
gain no deeper knowledge about myself, no new knowledge can be 
extracted from my telling. There has been no reason for me to tell vou 
any of this. This confession has meant nothing . . 


The camera moves up to a sign on the wall behind him: “THIS IS 


NOT AN EXIT.” 
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With only two features under her belt, Mary Harron has established a 
reputation as a daring and provocative filmmaker. Influenced, perhaps, 
by her journalistic and documentary roots, she is unafraid of exploring 
controversial subjects others might shy away from. 

A Canadian native and graduate of Oxford University, Harron 
began her filmmaking career as a researcher and documentarian for 
British television. She directed numerous short films for the BBC 2 
art series The Late Show, including short satirical pieces on Martin 
Amis, Oliver Stone and Norman Mailer, and longer documentaries on 
Times Square and the 50-year history of Batman. She went on to 
create documentaries for Channel Four, including a series titled The 
Thing Is, about modern life and times that included a surreal variety 
show called This Week Time, Next Week Happiness. She also direct- 
ed an hour-long film about "50s South Africa, and Campaign!, a four- 
part BBC series on the 1992 American presidential election. For 
American television, she directed episodes of the critically praised 
series’ OZ and Homicide: Life on the Street. 

Harron has also worked as a music, theater and television jour- 
nalist and critic. One of the founders of Punk, the first punk music 
magazine, she has written on numerous subjects including the Velvet 
Underground and Andy Warhol. 

Harron’'s first feature film was a portrait of Valerie Solanas, writer 
of The SCUM Manifesto, who in 1968 shot and wounded pop icon 
Andy Warhol. Collaborating on the script with writer Daniel Minahan, / 
Shot Andy Warhol (1996) is a sympathetic portrait of the stridently 
opinionated Solanas. As New York Times critic Janet Maslin wrote at 
the time, “Ms. Harron empathizes with Valerie’s angry isolation and 
finds much absurdist humor in the juxtaposition between her no- 
baloney manner and the Factory’s fey ways.” Winning critical praise 
for its skillful mix of pseudo-documentary techniques and fictional 
narrative, the film earned star Lili Taylor a special jury 

award at the 1996 Sundance Film Festival and 

Harron an Independent Spirit Award nomina- 
tion for best film. 
Collaborating with Guinevere Turner 
on an adaptation of the Bret Easton 
Ellis novel American Psycho, Harron 
again chose a controversial protago- 
nist. Published in 1991, the novel 
was both praised as a Sharp satire 
of '80s materialism and con- 
demned for its sensationalist vio- 
lence and misogynistic undertones. 
While Harron’s and Turner's version 
diminished the excessive violence, 
allowing the satirical elements of 
the story to come into focus, the 
film, like the novel, was steeped in 
controversy. Leonardo DiCaprio 
became attached to the project and 
Harron, who wanted to cast Christian 
Bale, was first removed as director and 
later reinstated. During production, citi- 
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zens’ groups denounced the film and overblown media 
reports about such protests followed, fanning the flames. The 
controversy, like that which accompanied the novel, only 
added to the film's publicity and audience awareness. 

Guinevere Turner, co-screenwriter of American Psycho, 
began her filmmaking career as the writer, co-producer and 
star of the independent upstart feature, Go Fish, directed by 
Rose Troche. Go Fish premiered in dramatic competition at 
the 1994 Sundance Film Festival to rave reviews. In his 
Boston Globe review, Jay Carr wrote that the film “is a fresh, 
charming directing debut that will be to lesbian filmmaking 
what Spike Lee’s She's Gotta Have /tis to the current wave 
of black cinema.” 

Among Turner's acting credits are such innovative films 
as The Watermelon Woman (1996) and Latin Boys Go to 
Hell (1997), along with more widely distributed films such 
as Kiss Me, Guido (1997) and Dogma (1999). 

Harron and Turner have recently completed a screenplay 
about pinup legend Betty Page, to be directed by 


Harron and starring Turner. bs Yo U As for Bateman, he’s inventing himself. He’s not a real person, 
. and he almost knows that, so he’s constantly panicking, 

Patrick Bateman appears to be a shallow charac- d on t k now if wh at trying to be all these ideas of what's out there, which on 

ter—a reflection of his shallow workd—and yet hes some level | think we're all doing. That leads into the 

very complex. Could you talk about your approach yo Uu re see ing is problem Mary had trying to get the script off the 

to taking the character from novel to scripl? or jund—the idea of creating a character you can 


Harron: The character in the novel isso fractured. @CtUally happening, 
or is his fantasy 
of killing.” 


He fulfills a different function there, in that he doesn't 
have to be a unified character. In the same way, 

you're more committed to having a more unified 
character in a film, partly because you have an actor 
representing it. In a novel it’s a more abstract experience. 


For instance. the novel switches into third person, which is hard to 
do ina film. 


Harron: Yes, it does, and the character is wildly and deliberately 
inconsistent. Sometimes he seems intelligent, perceptive, even moral, 
almost. And sometimes he’s a completely laughable figure, with his 
vanity and self-delusion. Sometimes he embodies the worst prejudices of 
the Reagan era, in his contempt for the poor, for blacks, for anyone out- 
side his inner circle; he’s a caricature of a Reagan-era stockbroker. So 
he actually transmutes within the novel. Sometimes he’s the voice of the 
novelist, of Bret Easton Ellis, and sometimes he’s a madman, and you 
accept this fragmentation in the novel as part of what Bret is doing. I's 
avery schizophrenic, hallucinatory experience, reading the novel, 
because you're following one narrator who will completely change his 
identity on you. It's a wild ride as a narrative, because it changes so 
much. Bret is very good at creating these weird, anxious states of mind, 
both in his characters and in the reader. 





Turner: To me, in the film, he’s still a very fractured character 
depending on whether he’s alone, or interacting with other people, or 
about to kill someone, he's a very different person. We broke him down 
into the Bateman who is a killer, but within that you don’t know if what 


you're seeing is actually happening or is his fantasy of killing. And then 
there’s who he is with his guys, the rockin’ an’ rollin’, free-wheelin’, I- 
don't-care-about-anything-I'm-just-a-cool-dude-with-a-good-haircut 
guy. Then there's Bateman alone, doing stomach crunches, watching 
pornography or Zevas Chainsaw. There, he’s almost studying how he's 
going to be the rest of the time. He's preparing himself for the public 
eve, he’s thinking about what's a cool way to kill someone. Or when he's 
in a tuxedo with two call girls, he’s pretending to be a super-suave guy 
that’s part James Bond movie, part porn movie, and it comes off as 
dorky and out of place. Also, we were very wary of using voiceover, Wary 
of relying on it, but that works too, to make this person whole, on the 
screen. For instance, when you see him panicking about business cards, 
or worrving about who has a better tan than him, you can hear his 
thoughts, his psycho-obsessiveness about his beauty routine. 


There’ a certain reality to making a character inconsistent, since 
people do have different moods they move through. 


‘Turner: Yes, sane people are different in front of their parents than 
they are at work or with a lover. You're all these different people. 


identify with, a character you can know, so that you 
know how they'll react. That's the expectation people 
go to the movies with, that the character will be some- 
one they can “identify with.” American Psycho is inten- 
tionally unsettling, it doesn’t leave you with anything to 
hold on to, or to even be sure of what you saw. 


so Bateman had to function on many levels as a character. yet be 
contained in one actor that people would follow. 


Harron: It was a problem before we even cast, it was a problem of the 
script, in terms of: what do you keep? Certainly the script is more con- 
ventional than the novel, in format. | didn’t see any way around that, in 
order to make it work, keep it coherent, and keep people in the theater. 
So, for example, we kept a Bateman speech from the novel that was a 
schizophrenic combination of political attitudes—it's both the right 
and the left, in terms of prescriptions. He says we have to address family 
values, the restoration of the family, we need to sort out the situation of 
apartheid in South Africa, and deal with ecology and nuclear arms 
reduction. It’s this crazy mix of prescriptions. 

There’ also the sense that. like acquiring the right objects, if you have 
the right opinions, thats enough. 

Harron: And that’s how it was directed, as a mechanical recitation of cor- 
rect «attitudes, «ind vet when you put them all together it’s absurd, it’s incon- 


sistent, he ping-pongs from one platitude to the next. And in the end, 
[Batemans colleague] Louis just says: “Patrick, how thought-provoking.” 


Turner: That Bateman speech is also about him trying on that identity 


= — 


in that particular moment for no particular reason. 


One of the ways the film keeps the sense of the novels disassociation 
was in the feeling that the men are all clones of each other. 


Harron: That was actually easier to do in film than it was to understand 
in the novel. | think the mistaken identity thing works well in the film, 
because we could cast actors who looked alike, and they made a good 
ensemble. They were selfless performances, because they had to keep a sim- 
ilar tone. So you do get the sense of them blurring, one into the other. 


Turner: It also leads to Bateman’s growing sense of panic that no matter 
what he’s doing, and how horrible it is, or how hard he’s trving to be per- 
fect, or how many ab-crunches he can do, people are still consistently 
mistaking him for other people. That's what makes him go crazier and 
crazier, that there's no distinguishing himself, no matter what he does. 


So are his acts of violence actually his attempts at standing out. 
being an individual? 


Turner: It's part of a desperate drive to prove to himself 
and to others that he’s more than just another guy, 
because he can do all this fucked-up stuff. And vet, we 
never wanted anyone to care about him, or give him an 
emotional excuse for anything he's doing. That would 
miss the whole point of the movie, that takes it out of 
allegory and into Portrait of a Serial Killer. 


So for Bateman, you needed to cast an everyman face? 


Harron: When we would go into studios to pitch the film, 

and argue about casting, | kept saving, over and over: I can't 

cast someone like Leonardo DiCaprio, or a lot of other actors 

that don't look like anybody else. | have to cast arozaid this actor. He 
has to be good-looking, vet in a way that is standardized enough that | 
can cast actors around him that look like him. Because mistaken identi- 
ty is a very key part of the film. 


Turner: That's why Christian Bale was perfect, he was at the right level of 
recognition for the moviegoing public—he’s a great actor but he wasn't 
known yet. That was the problem with the DiCaprio debacle; you're just 
not going to mistake someone else for him, and then the movie's not 
going to work. The script is already skirting this line between believability 
and unbelievability, but you can defend a lot of the things that are incon- 
gruous by seeing that someone just plain looked like Bateman. 


And because of how you set up mistaken identity, it leads one to 
think the lawyer didi't have dinner with the veal Paul Allen in Lon- 
don, so Maybe Paul is dead. Its a key part of how the truth of the 
film is ambiguous. 


Harron: That's what you should think. Maybe the lawver did have dinner 
with Paul Allen, and the murders are all in Bateman’s head. But it’s quite 
possible, and it’s certainly happened before in the film, that he didn't have 
dinner with Paul in London, he just thinks he did. So, once again, the face- 
lessness of these guys is how Bateman can get away with murder, 


Turner: That's also the scene people complain about. We set out to say 


“What 
makes Bateman 
go crazy Is 
that there’s no 
distinguishing 
himself.” 


that Bateman is really killing people. We didn’t want it to be just a fan- 
tasy, or all a dream. We didn’t feel that that approach to the story would 
have the bite we wanted it to have. But we failed miserably, because a lot 
of people leave the film thinking it was all in his head, and it was that 
scene that throws it. But to me, the lawver didn’t have dinner with Paul 
Allen. The mistaken identity thing runs so deep, people are having din- 
ner with each other and not even knowing who the hell each other is. 


Also, some of the murders are so fantastically orchestrated. like the 
perfect timing of the chainsaw drop. they also seem like clues that the 
murders are a fantasy. 


Turner: Yes, and he shoots a gun and it blows up a car. Which happens 
in movies all the time. 


The film switches tone from black comedy to horror and back—how 
did you balance that? 


Turner: First, we realized that the whole problem with the 
book was that the violence was overshadowing the fact that 
this was really a brilliant comedy. 


So you chose to play certain murders more 
for comedy? 


Harron: We felt that Paul Allen was the one mur- 
der we could play for comedy. Because you don't 
get to know him the way you do Christie /avother 
murder victim], you don’t really see him as a per- 
son. You see him more as a reflection of Bateman, a 
clone, a Doppelgiinger. 


Turner: And in Bateman’s eyes, a more perfect clone. 
Harron: Yes, he’s a projection of Bateman’s fear and envy. 


Is Bateman killing himself, then. when hes killing someone whos 
like him? 


Turner: [t's more like he’s killing the one thing that he thinks is better 
than him. 

Harron: His deepest fear is that there is someone better than him in all 
these surface ways. 


Int the Paul Allen murder, Bateman acts like a rock ‘n° roll musi- 
cian onstage with his guitar, bis “axe.” 


Harron: That was Christian’s idea. In rehearsal, he said, | want to 
moonwalk here. | said, What? //aughs/ And he said, like Michael Jack- 
son, | want to moonwalk. So when we were rehearsing he did it and I just 
fell off my chair. 


Turner: It's so perfect for Bateman, because it’s so profoundly uncool. 


Harron: Christian reveled in that. He added that stuff because it was 
sketchy there, and he seized on the dorkiness of the character. He loved 
the aspect of the character's uncoolness. 


He also riffed on James Bond and other slick movie characters. 
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Turner: It’s like what Mary would say when she was giving direction in 
the three-way sex scene; that he’s trying to re-create things he’s seen. 
He's trying to re-create porn, he’s trying to re-create the suaveness of 
James Bond. But it’s not really coming off. 


Harron: That was also something we would decide in wardrobe. If he 
was wearing a tuxedo or a dinner jacket, that would push him into the 
James Bond mode. Also, Christian had a concept for the three music 
scenes. With Huey Lewis, he was going to be really happy, because Huey 
made him happy, and he was happy because he was going to kill Paul 
Allen. With Phil Collins, he was being the seducer, the James Bond. It 
was Bateman in the romantic mode, so that’s why, with Christie, he’s 
almost treating her like she’s his girlfriend. And in the scene where he 
kills Christie and you, Guin /Guinerere Turner plays the character 
Elizabeth in the film], that’s his spiritual side, because he has strong 
spiritual connection with Whitney Houston. /laughs/ 


Is Bateman “waking up” a bit, on some level, at some point in the film? 


Turner: In the sense that he’s coming unraveled. It’s sort of a 
joke, that he would have a spiritual side. It’s like him trying 
on the spiritual hat. 


Paul's parents thinking Paul was the murderer, or you can think 
that none of it ever happened. 


Turner: There's a third interpretation to that scene, which is that the 
world is just as shallow as Bateman, they don’t care that people were 
murdered there, they just want to sell the apartment. 


Harron: The only way a lot of these scenes can work is if you take them 
two different ways: it did happen, it didn’t happen. 

Turner: Or, it did happen, but it didn’t happen the way you're seeing it. 
Because most of the film is from Bateman s perspective, and he’s 
unreliable. so its always ambiguous? 


Harron: Definitely. We would definitely say that, I think, about the big 
shootout scene. It may have happened, but it's movie fantasy in a way. At that 
stage, you might think the movie is totally through his eyes, and yet it's totally 
absurd, because he just shoots one bullet at a police car and it blows up. 


In the book it even says “a music score rises” in that scene. 


Harron: Yes, and Bateman’s talking in the third person in the 
book, halfway through that scene: “Patrick shoots . . .” So the 
dilemma Guin and | had was, how do you translate that? In 


, ; ; . : sé 
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mia is pee ii ening | a Ld ‘uel Bateman the book it’s easier to suggest that it’s a fantasy. 
a, te things work, which is why he ends up hecomes <1 anal nee 7 
ciling people. rner: In the book there’s more room for things to be 
Marner: Because it’s just fristiating. My character ; all over the place, although you end up with the same 
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So Bateman tries out behavior that hes seen in movies? human. Harron: But with some ambiguity around the edges. 


Turner: Or in other people, or on TV. He's searching, he's 
trving to be something that is distinct. 


He’ like an alien among earthlings. 


Harron: That's how we saw him. As someone who is not a human being, 
who just doesn’t have the right inner parts. When he says in the cab, “I 
want to fit in,” that’s an important line. He wants to fit in, so he tries on 
these different modes, but he knows that he’s not a human being, 


Is there a possibility that he’ not there at all? He’ like a zeitgeist of the 
times. a reflection of everything around him, but bes not even there? 


Turner: There's a line in the script that kind of says that: “I'm not 
really here.” 


Harron: American Psycho is a fable. It's not a realistic story, it doesn’t 


work realistically, it doesn’t make sense naturalistically. It's a kind of fairy 


tale. It's the only way | could explain the story to the actors. For instance, 
the real estate scene, it doesn't make sense that all those murders could 
have happened in that apartment building and no one would find out. 
Thats a perfect scene, because it works on two levels. You can think 
that someone is covering up for a bunch of murders, maybe even 
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It's a paradox of the movie, that the thing that cues people into 
thinking Bateman didnt kill anyone, the revelation that Paul is 
alive in London, is also the thing that might not have happened 


Turner: | love that scene, because everything becomes unglued tor 
Bateman, and he has no idea what really did happen. 


Harron: | think it gets back to what you were asking us before: is Bateman 
waking up, or is there a process of discovery for Bateman? And Guin was say- 
ing that it's more him coming unraveled. | think that’s right, that in a way 
what happens is more madness, but that he becomes more sympathetic when 
he gets crazier. More human. Because he's scared by his own madness. 


Theres a scene that’s cut from the film, when Price goes running off 
in the nightclub. It worked for me in the script because we ve seen 
this pack of Doppelgdinger men running on their treadmills, and 
here's one that tried to leap off. It worked as a parallel to Bateman. | 
thought, is one of these shallow men waking up? 


Harron: That was supposed to be it, but we had to cut it. It worked well 
as ascene, but the film had to be very tight and very fast. The problem 
with the Price scenario was that it took you into the story of another char- 
acter. It's a great scene, but then it doesn’t go anywhere. I cut a lot of the 





scenes with the guys, and it wasn’t that they weren't good. Basically, you 
wanted to be with Bateman. The film was more about Bateman and the 
women. That became clear in the editing room. When it was first suggest- 
ed to me that I cut that scene, I thought it was just impossible. But then 
more people said, at test screenings, that where the film went awry was in 
the club scene. It was too long and complicated. So I had to lose Price 
jumping or lose the scene with the girl. And I couldn't lose Daisy /a mur- 
der victim] because it led into the next scene. It’s very painful to make 
these decisions, when two things are equally good. But one of the things | 
learned in my television years was that you have to be ruthless. Very often, 
almost invariably, you'll have to cut your favorite scenes. If it interferes 
with the structure as a whole, it has to go. You can’t be precious about it. 
But yes, Price was meant to be an aspect of Bateman. 


Turner: In the book and the film, when Bateman describes Price, he 
says, “He's the most interesting person I know.” That's Bateman wanting 
to be human, wanting to be someone who's actually interesting. And 
then, of course, the one person that might be interesting falls apart. 


Harron: But in the novel, Price comes back, and is working 
for some big exec on Wall Street. So even when they have 
these moments of revelation or madness, they seem to 


“It's 


banging on doors, and no one answering, is a classic nightmare, especially 
for women. It tapped into something so terrifying. The other point-of-view 
switch is when he’s having sex with /bis mistress] Courtney, and then she’s 
trying to talk to him. He leaves her, and you're left sitting with her. These are 
the little moments that tell you that these are real people. 


Harron: With the Christie scene, in some ways it’s like: you've seen this 
in horror movies, and yet somehow here it's more real. 


And then you flip it at the end with the chainsaw drop, because that’s 
such an operatic, finessed move. Which you added. it wasnt in the book. 


Harron: It just seemed right. /laughs/ We also felt the film should have 
an over-the-top murder sequence—near the end, like two-thirds of the 
way through, that it would explode into everything you've kind of not been 
seeing onscreen and been fearful of. It seemed right that it would be such a 
crazy, lurid scene. And also, that it should be a genuine nightmare. 


Turner: We're almost playing with people's expectations of it. Like, 
okay, this movie is called American Psycho, so here, here’s your 
psycho scene. 


Its also a scene that displays how seamlessly you were able 


come back to square one. The same is true with Bateman Qe disturbing fo creale the shift in tone from satire to horror to some- 

at the end, saying: “I've learned nothing.” : ; thing that was more like high opera. How did you create 

Is that revelation, and the line “This confession has f 0 See df IS if Ur b / ng si: alia cial 

meant nothing” somewhat connected to Reagan s Sex th an to Turner: We loved that sense of comedy that becomes 

speech on 1V? Bateman gets away with murder, as horror. And how great it is if you can get people to start 

Reagan in a sense did, with the lran-Contra deal hes see disturbing laughing, and then they're laughing into something 

denying he was part of. ls that reading too much into it? really scary, and since they've become implicated in 
violence. ” what they're laughing at, they're implicated in the horror 


Turner: It's interesting, that when somebody's interpre- 
tation rings true | always want to take credit for it. /aughs/ 


Harron: Yes, | don’t think it was planned that way. But it seems 

right, that at the very end, and it’s in the book, too, that we make some 
little political contextual statement about the era. But when we were 
filming it, 1 didn’t want to do an Oliver Stone on it, and hammer it 
home. So it’s mainly in the background, yet at the same time it seemed 
right to make a connection there. But we didn’t want to be heavy-hand- 
ed, and say, oh, Reagan era. 


And a sign on the wall echoes the last line in the novel: “This is not an 
exit.” You wonder, was the whole story an existential, conceptual story? 


Turner: | interpreted the “this is not an exit” sign as how it doesn't 
matter what you do, or who you kill, or how many cops you shoot, 
you're just a mistake, you're just stuck in your life. You can’t distinguish 
yourself, no one's going to notice you. 


Most of the film is from Batemans point of view, but there are a 
couple scenes where it switches. Was the Christie murder from her 
point of view? Was that also your point of view, as women? 

Turner: Yes. When we would talk about the different really violent scenes 


in the book that we thought belonged in the film, we talked about that 
one in particular, because we thought that her running down that hall, 


of what they're seeing next. When we wrote the business 
card scene, originally it was right before he kills the homeless 
man. Those scenes were written back to back. You're laughing at 
the card scene, and then all of a sudden it’s serious, and a very disturb- 

ing feeling, to be laughing at the wrong moment. When Mary was editing 
and test-screening, she had to put some space in between those two 
scenes. She just felt this hostility from the audience, because of what we 
made them feel. 


Harron: Yes, | had to use some footage there. I'd shown it to a couple 
friends, | think, and it felt too cruel, because you were still laughing. So 
you're still laughing, and then you hit this extremely cruel murder. Some- 
times you want to slam the audience from one mood to another, but for 
something like that, it was just too painful, and too early in the film. You 
need the breathing room of seeing him walk across the plaza, and then 
walk across the alleyway. Music helps with that as well, just long enough to 
take you down. Then you know that you're going into something else, 
because the alley looks quite gothic, and you know you're going into 
something frightening. Then it’s fine. The other thing is, if you transition 
too fast into something like that, you wouldn't register the murder as 
something so chilling, because you'd be in the wrong frame of mind for it. 


It gets back to what Guin said earlier, about how comedy makes the 
viewer more complicit somehow. 
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Turner: If you accomplish it skillfully enough, there's something 
about having people in the laughing mood and then having horrible 
stuff happen, that makes them kind of complicit in the violence. It dis- 
turbs people in a way that I think is interesting, 


If you're laughing at something. you're aligned with it? 


Harron: Yeah. In the Paul Allen murder, you're momentarily aligned with 
Bateman, because you're laughing, even if you're horrified at what you see. 


Turner: When people told me they loved the movie, they also said they felt 
terrible because they were the only person laughing in the theater. /laughs/ 


Harron: /laughs/ That was a comment we frequently heard from people. 


And this always makes me sad, why am I the only one laughing? When we 
first started having screenings, Andrew Marcus, the 
“We 


editor, and | would be the only people in the 
felt hostility 


room laughing. 


Turner: It's always been really funny 
to us. We'd giggle our heads off over 


from the audience, the idea of a head in the freezer. 
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Well, in terms of sympathy for a 
monster, Bateman might be hor- 
rid. but people can still relate to 
his status anxiety. 


because of 
what we made 
them feel.” 


Harron: Even at the Paul Allen mur- 
der, you're laughing with Bateman, and at 
him, at that same time. It's so crazy and so 
absurd that he wants to kill Paul Allen for such a 
ridiculous reason—because Paul has a tanning bed and he doesn’t. 


It has a Grand Guignol feeling. 


Harron: Satire is quite a heartless form, because it’s laughing at the 
whole world, and laughing at the worst aspects of the world, and in a 
cynical way. So to combine that with something where you're feeling 
more for the characters, is hard to take. And maybe that’s why people 
come out feeling so disturbed by the film. 


Bret Easton Ellis has said that his novel was influenced by Dosto- 
evski, but in terms of the satire, what about the references some 
reviewers made to Evelyn Waugh and Jonathan Swift? 


Harron: When | first read American Psycho | thought of early Evelyn 
Waugh. And I re-read Crime and Punishment while | was working on 
the film. The character of the detective, Kimball, which we amplified from 
the book, was done as an homage to Dostoevski. The final scene with the 
detective, where he says: “For one of Paul Allen’s friends to kill him for no 
reason Whatsoever would be too ridiculous, wouldn't it, Patrick?”—Athat's 
kind of taken from Dostoevski, where the police inspector is always telling 
Raskolnikov how he did the murder, and then saying: “But of course, that 
would be ridiculous, that could never have happened.” And by doing that 
he drives the guy crazy until he confesses. Now that doesn’t happen in 
American Psycho, but | think we used it somewhat to give the story a bit 
more narrative drive and tension, a little more suspense. Because, as Bret 


About the business card scene 


himself savs, the book itself doesn’t really have any plot or suspense. 


It has a storyline that circles in on itsel/—Bateman s rhythm of 
huilding status anxiety and then releasing it in a murder. 





Harron: | think of the movie now as basically “our” American Psycho, 
but when I look back at the actual novel I'm amazed at how it’s all there, 
it's just in a different order in the film. There's a mode of transposition, 
but all the elements are really Bret’s. But in order to write the script there 
Was an enormous amount of shifting of pieces of dialogue. 


Reading the novel after seeing the film, | was amazed at what a Jig- 
saw puzzle the process was. Its as if you took the novel apart and 
then put it back together in a new way. 


Turner: | think the way we accomplished that was by constantly read- 
ing the book to each other, until the whole book was kind of in our 
heads. Eventually we could hold all the pieces in our heads, and then 
we'd work on how we were going to relate them. 


Harron: Yes, we read it a lot, and talked about it, until we had little 
running jokes about certain lines. We got so familiar with it, and we'd 
written lines down in our computers, and then we would be jigsawing 
things from one scene to another. 





one of the things that’s so amazing 
about that scene in the film is the sound design. They pull out their 
cards like switchblades snapping open. 


Harron: It’s actually the sound of Japanese swords. C5, brilliant design 
editors, the dovens of sound design, they used saber rattling, there's a 
rattlesnake hiss, there’s a sparrow’s heartbeat, just an incredible amount 
of different elements they put in. 


It’s also like kids in the backyard showing each other their stuff. 


Harron: Oh, ves, they're ten-year-olds then, there's definitely a sound 
when they open up the card cases that actually is like a sword coming 
out of the sheath, or whipping the air. 


So when you first read the book, how quickly did you realize you 
had to take the violence down many notches, like Guin was saying 
about how the violence overshadowed the satire? 


Harron: Guin and | went to Mexico for ten days, and that was where we 
really broke the back of it, because we got away from our domestic lives, 
and we would read the book to each other, or have friends read it to us. 
Then we did a scene list, not every scene, but just what we liked. We wrote 
it all down on cards. Then we started putting things down on the comput- 
er, but obviously we'd hit some excruciating, violent scenes in the book. 
What happened in Mexico was that we needed also to get our courage up, 
our confidence up, about doing it. That was important to me. It was 
important that Guin was there with me, that she was also a woman. | 
trusted her values and judgments, in that, together, we had decided that 
this was a valid thing to do. Because it's not an easy thing to take on, 
especially when you hit things like the rat-in-the-whatever sequence, you 
have to examine why you're doing it. But it is worth doing. 


Great horror films reflect universal nightmares, so to shy away from 





something solely because its too gruesome ts like denying it exists. 


Turner: And also that the message in the horror, among other things, is 
feminist. This is something we talked about, that you could read that 
book as a feminist work. At first | thought we were going to be just 
reamed, we were going to be raked over the coals for doing this one, but 
actually | haven't experienced much of that kind of criticism, or people 
being angry about it. I've experienced women being more supportive of it 
than men, in my demographic of the people I know. 


Harron: Women and gay men like this movie. //aughs/ 


/ was impressed at how you kept the tone of the guys. the level of arch 
satire, so consistent. Did you practice speaking in their voices? 


Harron: bret wrote great dialogue, and he caught the rhythm of those 
guys’ voices. At first | was worried that, here we are, two women, how are 
we going to maintain that? And to know what men say when they're 
alone—obviously those guys talk very differently with each other than 
they do with their girlfriends. 





Turner: Right, it's not automatic to us to think or write like that, we 
don't know these guys. But | remember that ata certain point [hita 

rhythm where | could think like Patrick Bateman. | could think what 
Patrick would say. 


Harron: Guin wrote the confession speech. /70 Guinerere] You cut it 
down but you also added, didn’t you? 


In the novel it just says that he confesses into his lawyers answering 
machine. So its all created dialogue. 


Harron: (Oh, ves, I'd forgotten that. It's amazing how much I've forgot- 
ten what's in the book. 


Turner: And it's easy for us to forget who wrote what, especially because of 
the way we work. We literally sit across from each other and talk and write 
stuff down. So any given piece of dialogue can be half Mary's and half mine 
and part Bret’s. But for the confession speech, my main goal was to encom- 
pass the horror, but it was also a little nod to the novel, because every detail 
in his confession is stuff that’s in the novel that’s not in the movie. 


So hes confessing lo the murders we didnt see? 


Turner: Which completed our approach to it, which is that we can’t 
possibly show all this violence and we don't want to, but by the same 
token you want to get in the sense that he’s really been on a rampage. 
That he can barely remember it all, he’s just been blind to it. Also, that 
contession seems very real. Why would that be part of his fantasy? Even 
in the way he delivers it, that he’s genuinely trying to remember every- 
thing that he’s done. And through all this he’s just talking to an answer- 
ing machine—he can not make a human connection. 





Batemans long speeches, bis arias about music, are like musical num- 
bers within the narrative. Performances, another mode for Bateman. 


Harron: You know, that’s funny, because when Bret wrote his version 
of the script he almost did it as a musical. It ended with Bateman tap- 
dancing down Broadway to some musical song. 


How was brets script? 

Harron: |t was very surreal, and more comic than ours. 
What was Bret reaction to the film? 

Turner: He doesn’t like the moonwalk. 

Harron: |'m devastated. Why doesn’t he like the moonwalk? 


Turner: He just thinks it's goofy. He has a weird aversion to it. But he's 
really happy about the film. He loves Christian Bale as Patrick Bateman. | 
think he loved the film, but he has what any novelist would have when 
their book is turned into a film, which is little things that he doesn’t like. 


Harron: It's true, though, getting back to what you said earlier, | think 
there are ways in which you can describe a script or a film in musical 
terms, where certain moments are like arias. Definitely the music 
monologues were like that. Things kind of stop, and Bateman steps 

to center stage and sings. And the characters listening are completely 
bemused, like, what the fuck is he 

talking about? 


“The 
message in the 
horror, among other 
things, is feminist. 
You can read Ellis’s 
hook as a feminist 

work.” 


dou sometimes used the music ds ad coun- 
ferpoint, for instance when theres a 
poppy score that doesnt go along with 
what you're seeing. 


Harron: One thing that Andrew Mar- 

cus, the editor, and | found out very 

early was that the brighter and poppier 
and glossier the music, the better it 
worked. “Walking on Sunshine” really 
worked. Very bright pop music worked 
because the mood was so dark and weird. 
Somehow it represented something of what 
Bateman wanted, or what the ‘80s wanted life to 

be. Everyone was supposed to be happy in the ‘80s. 

Rich, happy and athletic. 

Turner: There's something so forced about songs like “Walking on 
Sunshine” that really worked. It's manic happiness. 

Harron: Yes, the ‘80s were driven and manic, it was the era of working 
out ina gym. You should have lots of sex and be beautiful and rich. But 
also work very, very hard. One thing we're criticized for was that we didn’t 
show Bateman working. 


Turner: But that’s such a deliberate choice! That's so funny. 


In the book its clear he doesnt have to work. His father might even oun 
the company. When did you decide to cut his family out of the story? 
Turner: Very early on. | didn’t want him to have humanity. Meaning 
not wanting him to be a real person, with reasons for his behavior, like, 
oh, he had this alienating mother or this horrible brother. It was bring- 
ing it to the fable level, really. 


So lo be a true bogeyman, from fable or myth, he cant have a past. 


Harron: Right. Otherwise, you fall back on a psychological explanation 
Continued on page 187 159 


Marlon Brando & Vivien Leigh, A Streetcar Named Desire, Warner Bros., 1951. 


“Williams (inset) kept his play intact at no CQst to the vitality of the film.” 
ro 








Marlon Brando as Stanley Kowalski makes clueless male aggression irre- 
sistibly funny. Rummaging through the finery in Blanche Du Bois’s trunk, 
he pounces on a gown of shimmering fabric. “What is this article? That's 
a solid gold dress, | believe!” The uncanny thing about Brando's perfor- 
mance in the first great role of his career is how natural he was speaking 
stage dialogue. Brando channeled Tennessee Williams’ finely tuned speech 
through the soul of a brute and let the words erupt in testosterone-driven 
spasms. It was not the typical way of performing great drama in 1951, and 
it’s one reason why A S/reefcar Named Desire remains a classic example 
of stage-to-screen adaptation. 

Another reason is Tennessee Williams. 

Working closely with director Elia Kazan, Williams brought off the rare 
trick of keeping his play intact at no cost to the natural vitality of film. 
Kazan, in his autobiography, recounts how he intended to open up S/reet- 
car, how he was eager to shoot in the streets of New Orleans and to dra- 
matize Blanche's pathetic past, to turn her monologues into flashbacks. 
Over time (and no doubt under Williams’ influence) he realized that the 
power of the play was the play itself and threw out this ventilated version 
of the story. A Sfreefcar Named Desire feels like a real movie—it isn't 
stagy or static. The few small rooms in which it takes place are confining 
only to its characters, not to its audience. Williams lets the viewer see 
beyond those rooms in the pictures he creates with his dialogue: 





Blanche Don't you love these long rainy afternoons in New Orleans 
when an hour isn’t an hour, but a little piece of eternity dropped in our 
hands? And who knows what to do with it? You didn’t get caught in 
the rain? 

Young Man No, ma’am. | stepped inside. 

Blanche In a drugstore and had a soda. 

Young Man [}i-huh. 

Blanche Chocolate? 

Young Man No, ma’am. Cherry. 

Blanche Cherry! Mmmm. You make my mouth water. 


Streetcar won four Academy Awards out of twelve nominations and 
became for its writer, director and actors a signature film. It was all that a 
dramatist might ask of Hollywood—a faithful adaptation by people who 
loved his play warmly received by the film community. To appreciate what a 
singular achievement this was, consider another film released in 1951, 
Arthur Miller's Death of'a Salesman. Williams and Miller shared a brotherly 
history and a common franchise—the business of selling uncomfortable 
truths. Both came from good families who fell on hard times; both knew the 
tedium of unrewarding work—Miller spent two years in an auto parts ware- 
house, Williams nearly a year at International Shoe. Both peaked artistically 
at the same time and place. For most of the year 1949, their masterpieces 
ran simultaneously on Broadway: A S/reefcar Named Desire at the Barry- 
more Theater on West 47th Street, Death of a Salesman two blocks away at 
the Morosco Theater on West 45th. When each play was snapped up by Hol- 
lywood and the movies released only months apart, their mutual triumph 
seemed assured. 

But Miller was not as lucky as Williams. The movie Death of a Salesman 
was directed, not by Elia Kazan, but by Laslo Benedek, whose prior credits 
(the 1948 The Kissing Bandit, the 1949 Port of New York) did not make 
him an obvious choice for the delicate operation of transferring a great play 
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to the screen. Instead of Lee J. Cobb, whose performance as Willy Loman, 
like Brando’s as Stanley Kowalski, was already a Broadway legend, the 
producer signed Fredric March for the role. March was a good actor, even a 
movie star, but he was 53 years old and tired. Willy Loman, like Lear, isa 
portrait of fatigue that requires of an actor inexhaustible energy. Cobb had 
it. March did not. Finally, Miller himself kept his distance from the film. 
Unlike Williams, who worked directly with Kazan on the S/reetcar adapta- 
tion, Miller simply sold the rights to his play and looked on in dismay at 
what was done to it. 

The separate fates on screen of Sfreetcar and Salesman set a pattern 
that would continue throughout their authors’ lives. While Williams was 
more fortunate in his Hollywood associations and smarter in his dealings 
with the studio brass, the contrast between his success in the movies and 
Miller's repeated frustration cannot be explained by external reasons 
alone. Something in the act of adaptation brought one play to life and 
killed the other, Understanding what that something was, is, perhaps, the 
best window a viewer can gain on the complicated process by which a 
stageplay turns into a film. 

Or doesn't. 





One of the first things that dramatists who flocked to Hollywood at the 
outset of talking pictures learned was that the skills of a playwright were 
not instantly exportable to movie-making, The ability to write pages of 
consecutive dialogue, to build a long scene to a powerful conclusion, to 
draw a few chosen characters in depth, proved more hindrance than help 
in the fleet world of movies. Look at some of the most famous of early 


“Something in the act of 
adaptation brought Streetcar to 
life and killed Salesman.” 


sound films—at the 1932 Rain, for example, with young Joan Crawford 
as the South Seas floozy Sadie Thompson; or at the 1930 Amana Christie, 
Garbo's (and Eugene O'Neill's) first talkie; or at the original movie of the 
Ben Hecht/Charles MacArthur classic, be Front Page, with Adolphe Men- 
jou and Pat O'Brien as fast-talking newspapermen (not fast-talking 
enough in this 1931 version). All of these films are interesting today for 
what they tell us about film and theater history, but all of them suffer from 
the deadly aesthetic that would give movie critics a new pejorative: stage- 
bound. Thanks to these movies and to others like them, audiences learned 
what to expect of a film adapted from a play: it was going to be slower 
than an ordinary movie, there was going to be more talk than action, 
there was not going to be much change of scene. It didn’t take studios 
long to realize that if they wished to keep the audience silent movies had 
attracted, they would have to come up with a better use for sound than to 
stick a camera and a recording unit in front of a play. 

Part of the problem was the intimacy of film. When the camera moved in 
close, the broad-beamed, expository writing of the theater looked as heavy 
and artificial as a ham actor's arched evebrow—a fact many dramatists 
were slow to accept. Writers who thought nothing of revising a play after an 
out-of-town tryout, often bristled at trimming their words for the screen. 
Pride was a factor. In the theater the writer was the primary artist around 
whom the apparatus of production revolved. In the movies this orbital 


Fredric March & Miidred Dunnock, Death of a Salesman, 1951. 
“Miller (inset) look nin dismay at what was done to the play.” 


structure was reversed: the studio was the center, the writer a satellite. 

And so, for the most part, it wasn't playwrights who thrived in talking 
pictures, but newspaper people—men (and a few women) who were used 
to having their copy cut up and rewritten by others; who understood the 
importance of style over substance, wit over wisdom and speed over almost 
everything else; writers, finally, who recognized that they were not just 
transferring the ancient form of the play onto film, but were inventing a 
new form altogether—the screenplay. 

By the mid-’30s, most playwrights had soured on Hollywood—which is 
not to say they stopped writing pictures. George Bernard Shaw, Thornton 
Wilder, Maxwell Anderson, Robert Sherwood, Lillian Hellman, Clifford 
Odets, Bertholt Brecht, Noel Coward—all took a crack at the movies. 

With practice, picture people figured out what to do with them. 


Karen | say! Gentleman! Sir! Mister! I say, you! You up there with 
the bees! 


Joel McCrea in a beekeeper’s outfit is perched on the roof of a dilapidated 
house, pulling up shingles to dislodge a buzzing swarm. Merle Oberon 
and Miriam Hopkins, luminous in their beauty, are standing on the 
ground looking up in dismay. He waves away their concern. 





Joseph | won't get stung. 

Karen No. That isn’t quite what we were worrying about. You see, this 
is a house. And while it isn’t the best house I've ever seen, it belongs to 
me, and I'd rather not have its roof knocked off. 

Joseph Belongs to you? Say, you aren't old Mrs. Wright, are you? 
Karen No, I’m not old Mrs. Wright. She was 80 when she died. I'm her 
granddaughter. 

Joseph | didn't think you looked 80, but you can’t tell these days, can 
you? Both of you look rather young in fact. 

Martha 10 you live up there? 

Joseph No, but the bees do. They've been at your roof for years 

now. They've ruined it for you. I've only assisted them in the most 
minor way. 

Karen He assists bees. 


This charming early scene from the 1936 film 7bese Three does not 
appear in the play on which it was based, Lillian Hellman’s 7be Children's 
Hour. That it fits so seamlessly into the movie is a tribute to the adapter’s 
craft, but what makes it a particularly striking example is that the adapter 
was Lillian Hellman. 7be Childrens Hour, in its Broadway incarnation, 
told the story of two schoolmistresses accused by a student of a lesbian 
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relationship. To make the plot 
suitable for 1930's Hollywood, 
Hellman and her director, William 
Wyler, reworked the accusation 
into a heterosexual scandal, a 
change that required wholesale 
restructuring, a major new 
emphasis on the Joel McCrea 
character and, at least in the earl 
scenes, a lighter tone. Hellman 
accomplished this feat with such 
agility that, a year later, Sam 
Goldwyn brought her back to 
work the same magic (again with 
William Wyler) on Sidney Kings- 
lev’s Dead End (1937). 

What made Hellman unique 
among dramatists-turned-screen- 
writer was her willingness to play 
by the movies’ rules. This was not 
a matter merely of “opening up” 
the story, of moving two characters 
outside so they could have their 
long conversation next to a water- 
fall or a racetrack. It was a special 
awareness of what would and 
wouldn't work on film. Kingsley's 
Dead End on Broadway, for example, was as famous for its set-—a star- 
tling re-creation of a tenement neighborhood on the East River in New 
York—as it was for its Depression-era melodrama. Hellman and Wyler 
understood that spreading the action over a wider area would rob the film 
of one of the play's key pleasures, so they kept it confined to a single loca- 
tion, but allowed the camera to explore every inch (as Alfred Hitchcock 
would do in a similarly inventive one-set movie, the 1954 Rear Window). 

At the same time, they made some crucial changes. In the play, when the 
gangster Baby Face Martin comes back to the old neighborhood to see his 
“mudder” and his “goil,” he runs into a character named Gimpty, 
described in the stage directions as “a sensitive-faced young man.” Gimpty 
is a good soul, but in their first encounter, he cowers before the killer: 
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Martin Kin yuh still keep yer lips buttoned up? 

Gimpty | guess so. 

Martin Yuh guess so! Yuh better find out. And God damn quick! 
Gimpty You know me, Marty, |... 

Martin: Shi! 


In the movie, Hellman gives Gimpty a new name and a starchier per- 
sonality. Once again, the actor is Joel McCrea and his meeting with 
Humphrey Bogart as Martin and Allen Jenkins as Hunk has a crackling 
tension that is missing from Kingsley’s scene: 


Dave | know you, don't I? 
Martin No. 
Dave Why you're... 





Joel McCrea, Allen Jenkins & Humphrey Bogart, Dead End, 
Samuel Goldwyn, 1937. “Lillian Hellman took the original play 
apart at the joints and reassembled it bone by bone.” 


Hunk He said no, didn't he? 
Dave Why you're Martin. Baby 
Face Martin. 

Martin My name's Johnson, get 
it? Johnson. 

Dave Sure. My name's Dave 
Connell. Remember me? | used 
to be one of the gang of kids 
here. Johnson. 

Martin Yeah. Yeah sure. You 
weren't such a bad kid. Still 
good at keeping your lips but- 
toned up? 

Dave Depends on how good you 
are keeping your hands but- 
toned up. 


In the “30s and °40s, a hand- 
ful of directors—William Wyler 
and George Cukor in Holly- 
wood, Anthony Asquith and 
David Lean in London—devel- 
oped, over a series of films, a 
grammar for stage-to-screen 
adaptation. Their challenge 
was to strike a balance between 
film’s mobility and the weight- 
ier verbal requirements of the stage, and their method, in most cases, Was 
Lillian Hellman’s: to take the original apart at the joints and reassemble it 
bone by bone. When they were successful, the movies had a literate quality 
often lacking in standard Hollywood fare. Think of the complexity of the 
sexual and racial politics in Howard Koch’s screenplay for Wyler’s 1940 
The Letter, in which Bette Davis plays the wife of a rubber plantation 
owner who shoots her lover in front of the plantation workers and gets 
away with it. Or think of the scene at the end of David Lean’s 1945 produc- 
tion of Noel Coward's Brief Encounter when two lovers, parting forever at 
the train station, are prevented from sharing an intimate good-bye by the 
prattling of an intrusive acquaintance. Or think of Norma Shearer in 
Cukor'’s 1939 7be Women advancing on the camera, her painted talons 
raised: “I'm wearing Jungle Red!” It was in these films—and in 
Dodsworth. The Little Foxes, The Heiress, Dinner al Eight, Holiday, The 
Philadelphia Story, Pygmation, afew others—that the principles of 
adaptation emerged. They were common sense rules: neither to revere nor 
to fear the text, to cut when necessary, but not to strain unduly to open up 
the story, to accept that the pleasures of a play were literary and that sharp 
dialogue could be as cinematic as a shootout or a chase. 

What these rules required of a playwright was a kind of professional 
humility, a willingness to accept that a loose adaptation successfully 
filmed was preferable to a faithful one that died on the screen. Lillian 
Hellman had that humility adapting 7he Children's Hour and The Little 
Foxes, George Bernard Shaw had it working with Anthony Asquith in 1938 
on Pygmalion, George S. Kaufman had it writing for the Marx Brothers, 
and somehow, in the cinematic structure of his plays—the short scenes, 
large casts and bountiful action—William Shakespeare had it. 
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Hollywood had been circling Shakespeare for over a decade, drawn to - 
the action, but half-convinced that the poetry made it unfilmable. Movies 
like Max Reinhardt’s 1935.4 Midsummer Nights Dream and George ‘ 
Cukor’s 1936 Romeo and Juliet approached the plays with such deference 
it was as if the writer were behind the camera shaking his head. Not until 
Laurence Olivier introduced the technique he had learned from William 
Wyler on the set of the 1959 Withering Heights was Shakespeare's poten 
tial in the movies realized. 

Olivier brought a new confidence to the process. After twenty years on 
the London stage and with roughly as many movies to his credit, he was 
equally at ease with 24-frames-per-second as he was with iambic pen- 
tameter. That ease allowed him the luxury of irreverence. In 1944 Olivier 
treated Henry V (which Wyler had declined to direct) the way a studio 
might have treated any screenwriter's work—he slapped on an opening 
sequence of his own, cut boldly, but judiciously, and even stole a scene 
trom Henry /V. Four years later in Hamlet, he was bolder still, cut- 
ting two hours from the four-hour play, casting as his 
mother an actress thirteen years younger than he and 
trusting the crucial role of Ophelia to Jean Simmons, 
a photogenic young starlet so inexperienced she had 
never seen a play by Shakespeare, much less acted in 
one. In short, he applied to these hallowed texts 
(and to Richard II in 1955) the hard-nosed show- 
manship that Wyler and Cukor had imposed on Sid- 
ney Kingsley and Clare Booth Luce. In so doing, he pio- 
neered the art of Shakespeare in the movies and set the 
stage (or rather, the screen) for Orson Welles, Franco Zeffirelli, 
Akira Kurosawa and Kenneth Branagh. He also proved that for purposes of 
stage-to-screen adaptation, great drama was no different from Broadwa\ 
fluff. It was “material” to be worked until it “played.” With Laurence 
Olivier as director, William Shakespeare played superbly and was, more 
over, the humblest, most cooperative writer around. 





Next to Shakespeare, no playwright has been better served by the movies 
than Tennessee Williams. While none of the films adapted trom his plays 
quite match the artistry of A Sreefcar Named Desire, for almost twenty years 
in the 50s and “60s many of Williams’ plays were adapted for the screen: 7be 
Glass Menagerie, The Rose Tattoo, Baby Doll, Caton a Hot Tin Roof, Sud 
denly Last Summer, The Fugitive Kind, Summer and Smoke, Period of 
idjustment, Sweel Bird of Youth, The Night of the leuana, This Property Is 
Condemned, Boom! To be sure, not all of these films are great—some of 
them aren't even good; but each, in its own way, is a memorable movie; each 
can claim a memorable performance or a powerful scene (even if only power 
fully ridiculous); and each demonstrates the extraordinary strength of person- 
ality that comes through in Tennessee Williams’ writing. Like Shakespeare's, 
Williams’ plays are elastic. So powertul is the author's voice, so resilient the 
landscape he creates on the page, that no amount of directorial contortion 
can alter the essential shape of the drama. 

\s a screenwriter, Williams was always pragmatic. “I think you all 
know that | have no reputation for being ‘arty or highbrow,’” he wrote to 
his producers at Warner Bros. prior to the filming of 7be Glass Menagerie 
in 1950, “and that, on the contrary, | am known to be a believer in sound 
popular theater that gets across to a large public.” 

Williams shared with the movies (and with Shakespeare) an embrace 





of the physical life. His plays are driven by sexual appetite—tull of food 
and drink and the Elizabethan pleasures of gossip and intrigue. If his 
characters usually come to a bad end, along the way they have some fun 
(and so do we). With a Williams play, you know you are in for wild sex (at 
least by implication), grotesque violence (often connected with the sex), 
lusty comedy (even in his most tragic plays) and always, talk—the ever- 
ripe diversion of voluptuous Southern talk. 

“Ain't [told you not to slop around here in a slip?” says Archie Lee 
Meighan to his young wife Baby Doll in the movie of that title, that, after 
Streetcar, is perhaps Tennessee Williams’ best. Notable at the time of its 
release for the ruckus it caused—condemned by the Catholic Legion of 
Decency, branded a dirty movie by Zime magazine—Baby Doll (1956) 
survives today as a lesson in the art of stageplay adaptation. The film grew 
out of two minor one-acts, 27 Wagons Full of Cotton and The Unsatis- 


factory Supper, and while there is some dispute over how much new writ- 
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ing Williams contributed —Elia Kazan, it appears, did much of the struc- 
tural carpentry himself—there is no doubt about the skill with which the 
plays were re-imagined or about whose sensibility the movie conveys. 

In 27 Wagons Full of Cotton, Flora Meighan is a heavy, rather dim-wit- 
ted woman whose husband, Jake, burns down the cotton gin of his business 


/.% 


~ 


rival, Silva Vicarro. Next day, Vicarro visits the Meighans, frightens Flora into 


incriminating her husband and while Jake is away ginning Vicarro’s cotton, 
whips her in sadomasochistic revenge. From this unpromising material, 
Williams and Kazan fashioned a movie that, despite its scandalous reputa- 


tion. comes across now as rather sweet. Fat Flora has become Carol Baker as 


Baby Doll, a slim young woman, in no sense dim-witted, who simmers with 


pent-up sexual energy. Jake has become Karl Malden as Archie Lee; sweating, 


balding, the perfect comic foil. Vicarro has become Eli Wallach, now called 
Vacarro, whose presence here is less sinister than seductive. 

A key scene in both the play and the movie is the long conversation 
between Vacarro and Baby Doll as they sit together on a porch swing. In 
the play, this scene has a menacing quality. In the movie it’s a comedy of 
rising heat. The swing has been moved from the porch to the yard. The 
sun is hot. Birds are chirping. There's a lot of fine cotton lint in the air. “1 


know there is,” says Baby Doll. “It bothers my sinus.” 


Vacarro Well, you're a very delicate woman, Mrs. Meighan. 

Baby Doll Delicate? Me? 

Vacarro There isn't much of you, but what there is is choice. Delec- 
table, | might say. 

Baby Doll Huli’ 

Vacarro You're fine-fibered. Soft and smooth. 

Baby Doll Mr. Vacarro, our conversation certainly is taking a 
personal turn. 

Vacarro You make me think of cotton. No. No fabric or cloth, not even 
satin or silk cloth, and no kind of fiber, not even cotton fiber, has the 
absolute delicacy of your skin. 

Baby Doll Well, what should | say? Thanks or something? 


Because it was taken from minor plays and found its fullest expression on 
film, Baby Doll clearly illustrates how Williams’ combination of flexibility 
and a distinctive voice made him an indelible presence on screen. But even 
when the author was not on hand, he dominated movies drawn from his 
work. Williams once approached a line of people waiting outside a movie the: 
ater where the 1958 Calon a Hol Tin Roof was playing and railed at them to 





eo home. It’s not difficult to see why he hated the film. It has the faults typi- 
cal of '50s Hollywood: an ugly visual design, performances played at a hog- 
caller's pitch, a script that strains logic. Screenwriters James Poe and Richard 
Brooks (who also directed) sanitized Williams’ earthy dialogue in ways that 
frequently made it laughable. Here is a passage from the play: 


Brick What makes you think that Big Daddy has a lech for 

vou, Maggie? 

Margaret Wy he always drops his eyes down my body when I'm 
talkin’ to him, drops his eves to my boobs an’ licks his old chops! 
Ha, ha! 

Brick That kind of talk is disgusting. 


This dialogue would be acceptable in a prime-time television sitcom 


Karl Malden, 


, Warner Bros., 1956. 
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Taylor, Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, MGM, 1958. 
5 logic, sanitizing Williams’ earthy dialogue in 
gughable.” 





today, but in 1958, it could not be uttered from a movie screen. Here is 
what Poe and Brooks substituted: 


Margaret Ile likes me. Way he looks me up and down. Over. He’s still 
vot an eve for girls. 
Brick That kind of talk is disgusting. 


This version is not only less melodic than the first, it makes Brick’s 
character more prim, more of a “back-aching Puritan” (in the play, it’s 
“ass-aching Puritan”) than Williams intended. All through the movie, 
efforts such as these to clean up the dialogue distort the meanings and 
wipe out the subtleties of Williams’ design. Gone entirely are Big Daddy's 
sexual disgust with Big Mama and his experience in North Africa with a 
child prostitute. Nearly gone is the homosexual subtext of Brick’s friend- 
ship with his old football buddy, Skipper. In the play, it is this relationship 
that explains the breakdown of Brick’s marriage to Maggie and subse- 
quent alcoholism. Reduced in the movie to a wink and a smirk, it leaves 
such a gaping hole in the story that the whole plot teeters. 

Caton a Hot Tin Roof is, in many ways, a textbook bad movie, but 
despite its flaws, the music of Tennessee Williams comes through. It comes 
through in the quieter moments between Paul Newman as Brick and Burl 
Ives as Big Daddy. And in the signature phrases that flow through the film 
like recurring melodies—all the talk about “no-neck monsters” and Big 
Daddy's “spastic colon” and “the smell of mendacity.” And it comes 
through in those moments when a line of pure poetry cuts through the cat- 
erwauling. After a thunderstorm, Big Daddy steps outside to survey the 
damage: “Looks like the wind was takin’ liberties with this place.” 

Whatever liberties Hollywood took with Tennessee Williams’ plays, the 
sturdy materials with which he built—wit, intimate observation, eccentric- 


itvy—kept them upright. Williams shamelessly conspired with his audience, 


putting us on the side (and in the heads) of his carnal characters. And bet- 
ter, perhaps, than any other writer, he understood the dramatic (and 
comic) appeal of pitting self-deception against clear-eved sense. 


Archie Lee Say, what's your first name, Vacarro? 

Vacarro Silva. 

Archie Lee How you spell it? 

Vacarro Capital S-I-L-\-A. 

Archie Lee Sure enough? Like a silva lining? Well, every cloud has got 
a silver lining! 

Baby Doll What's that from? The Bible? 

Vacarro No. Ihe Mother Goose Book. 


Some years back, a revival of Arthur Miller's 7be Crucible at the Royal 
National Theater in London featured a first-act curtain that provoked cold 
chills. It was that moment in the play when the girls of Salem, Massachu- 
setts, who have been caught by the local minister dancing naked in the 
forest seek to evade punishment by confessing, that, yes, they were incited 
by the Devil and that, yes, others in the village were with him: 


Abigail | saw Sarah Good with the Devil! | saw Goody Osburn with the 
Devil! | saw Bridget Bishop with the Devil! 


The London production was performed on a set of raw planks that could 


be arranged variously to suggest a farmer's cottage or a gibbet. It included 
a huge wooden wheel on which the frantic girls now stood. As they spread 
their arms wide and flung back their heads in an ecstasy of hysteria . . . 


Abigail | saw Goody Hawkins with the Devil! 
Betty | saw Goody Bibber with the Devil! 
Abigail | saw Goody Booth with the Devil! 


_.. the wheel began to turn, the minister dropped to his knees, and the 
rising crescendo of cries and prayers created one of those moments in the 
theater of which actors, directors and playwrights dream. 

Surprisingly, this scene in the two film versions of 7he Crucible falls 
flat. In Raymond Rouleau’s 1957 French adaptation (screenplay by Jean- 
Paul Sartre), the uproar is unintentionally comic. The thrashing children 
are like ghouls in a French Provincial version of Night of the Living 
Dead. Nicholas Hytner, in his big-budget 1996 production, manages to 
keep the laughs at bay, but cannot raise the necessary hackles. Hytner, who 
worked wonders with insanity, blisters and public diarrhea in his film of 
Alan Bennett's 1994 7he Madness of King George III, is handicapped here 
by anachronism—his young witches seem too modern for their Puritan 
bonnets. The problem is evident a few minutes before the hysteria scene 
when Wynona Ryder as Abigail warns the other girls to say nothing about 
her drinking blood in the forest: 


Abigail We danced. That is all. And mark this. Let anyone breathe a 
word, or the edge of a word, about the other things, and I will come to 
you in the black of some terrible night, and | will bring with me a 
pointy reckoning that will shudder you. And you know I can do it. | 
saw Indians smash my dear parents’ heads on the pillow next to mine, 
and | have seen some reddish work done at night. | can make you 
wish you never saw the sun go down. 


This is the sort of speech a writer adores. On the page it has weight and a 
good strong cadence. The faintly archaic quality of “pointy reckoning” and 
“reddish work” lends it a pleasing echo of Hawthorne. But it is also a speech 
manifestly of the stage, and it rests so awkwardly on the tongue of the very 
‘Q0s Winona Ryder that it probably should have been cut from the movie. 

What makes Arthur Miller a tough transfer to the screen is his estrange- 
ment from the physical reality of his subject. Though it is based on events 
that actually happened in Salem in 1692, 7be Crucible is not so much 
about those events as it is about mass hysteria in general—and most point- 
edly that hysteria which engulfed America during the McCarthy period. 
There is nothing in 7e Crucible quite so specific as a king's diarrhea—or 
Blanche Du Bois’s lemon Coke or Baby Doll Meighan’s five separate sets of 
repossessed “fooniture.” Arthur Miller isn’t interested in this kind of detail. 
It is the sweeping current of social change that engages him. On the stage, 
that current pulls an audience along with it, but in the movies, where each 
frame represents a specific view, Miller's broad brushstrokes work 

against him. 

That's why only once in fifty years has his drama been effectively cap- 
tured on film. In 1985, CBS broadcast Dustin Hoffman's Broadway revival 
of Death of a Salesman in a film for television directed by Volker Schlon- 
dorff. ‘Iwo things distinguished this production. The first was Dustin Hoff- 
man’s performance. Before Hoffman, Willy Loman had usually been played 
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by actors of a heavy, lugubrious 
presence: Cobb on Broadway, 
March in the movies, George C. 
Scott in a famous 1975 revival. 
Hoffman's lighter touch illu- 
minated dimensions of the 
character these lumbering 
actors had missed—a Willy 
Loman of small stature seemed 
somehow less inexorably 
doomed. Dapper in his pin- 
stripes, he was one step away 
from the success that occupied 
so much of his conversation. 
Miller had written the role with 
a diminutive man in mind, but 
Hoffman's alternating outbursts 
of upbeat chatter and irrational 
small-man anger created a por- 
trait that was, for the public, 
new: the defeated optimist, the 
fast talker who doesn’t know he’s whipped. Hoffman’s tenor interpretation of 
a role that had been played, until then, as a baritone let some air into the 
play; it gave it the specificity that had so often eluded Miller. For once, Will) 
Loman was not a symbol, but a man. 


Warner Brothers, 1966. 
a stream of surreal nonsense.” 





ES 3 
Hoffman & Charles Durning, Death of a Salesman, 1985. 
“What made this television version fine was the decision to 
film it as a play.” 


It is possible Dustin Hoffman—and John Malkovich who played Bit!— 
could have carried the film with their performances alone, but what made 
this Salesman particularly fine was Schlondorff’s decision to film the play 
as a play. Recognizing that Miller's dialogue would not pass on screen as 
real speech, he set his actors to work on Tony Walton’s elaborate stage set, 
placing, in Walton's words, “quotation marks” around the action. “You 
are Watching actors on a stage,” Schlondorff told his audience, thus 
releasing the play from the naturalist tradition into which it had usually 
(and mistakenly) been placed. Suddenly, the full force of the drama 





Elizabeth Taylor & Richard Burton, Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf?, 


“Beneath the familiar domestic drama, 





came through. 

lronically, this success 
confirmed what years of failure 
in the movies had suggested 
that Arthur Miller was uniquely 
a man of the theater, that his 
vreatness as a dramatist, like 
Ibsen's or Brecht's or Beckett's, 
was not readily translatable to 
another medium. Miller con- 
tinued to flirt with movies after 
1985, but Schlondorff had dis- 
covered a key feature of his tal- 
ent and the primary reason for 
his decades of misadventure in 
Hollywood: 

Arthur Miller's work 
belongs on a stage. 

Compare a great original 
screenplay—say, Citizen kane 
or Sunsel Boulevard or Chi 
natown—to the greatest stageplays of recent years—say, Buried Child or 
Glengarry Glen Ross or Hurlyburly. The movies are so much more com- 
plex than the plays; the abundance of incident and character, the infra- 
structure of story and motivation are so much more intricate that it's eas) 
to see why movie fans often feel starved at the theater. Sometime after 
Williams and Miller, modern drama lost its grip on narrative. The next 
wave of playwrights—Beckett and Pinter and Albee—lid not subscribe to 
Tennessee Williams’ belief in “sound popular theater that gets across to a 
large public.” Theirs was a scrupulously private art. 

Which may explain why the last great play by a living dramatist to 
receive a deluxe Hollywood production was Edward Albee’s Who s Afraid of 
Virginia Woolf?, adapted by Ernest Lehman. Mike Nichols’ 1966 film 
with Richard Burton and Elizabeth Taylor had the big-movie punch of 
one of Wyler’s or Kazan’s, but its tone was different. Beneath the familiar 
domestic drama ran a stream of surreal nonsense: 


Martha You never put any ice in my drink. Why is that, huh? 
George | always put ice in your drinks, Martha. You eat it, that’s all. 
It’s this habit you've got of chewing on your ice cubes like 

a cocker spaniel. You'll crack 

your big teeth. 

Martha Well, they're my big teeth. 

George Yeali—some of them, some of them. 

Martha I've got more teeth than you have. 

George !Wo more. 

Martha Mm. Well, you're going bald. 

George So «ire you. 


Propelled by its crowd-pleasing symphony of invective, Who s Afraid of Vir 


ginia Woolf? was a mainstream hit, but already in Albee's absurdist subtext 


you could feel the center of gravity shifting. After Woolf, serious drama in 
America became an art form as elitist as opera or ballet. Overwhelmed by the 
sensual power of movies to sweep an audience into a narrative, theater artists 


turned to more esoteric pursuits—to minimalism, to monologue, to the the- 
ater of inaction. One consequence was to set back the practice of film adap- 
tation some forty years. With playwrights divorced from storytelling, the old 
stage-to-screen grammar no longer applied. It was as if Wyler and Cukor, 
Hellman and Williams had never existed. Filmmakers again confronted 
problems that had plagued the adapters of Rain and Anna Christie—how 
to bring a static situation to life, how to cut reams of unnatural dialogue, 
how to hold an audience when nothing was happening, 

Like most bursts of evolutionary change, this one produced its share of 
mutants. Think of Spalding Gray seated at a table talking into the camera 
in Jonathan Demme's 1987 Seeimming to Cambodia. Or of Robert Alt- 
man’s restless tracking through the junk-shop set of the 1982 Come Back 
fo the Five and Dime Jimmy Dean, Jimmy Dean—a set not exactly of 
Dead End complexity. Or of Fred Schepisi, that master of elegant action, 
orchestrating the long, actionless speeches in John Guare's 1993 Six 
Degrees of Separation. None of these movies were strictly terrible (or only 
terrible); all of them were made by gifted artists. 

But were they movies? 

It's no surprise that the best films adapted from plays in the last two 
decades have come either from classic sources—say, Kenneth Branagh’s 
Shakespeare movies or Louis Malle’s 1994 Vanya on 42nd Streel—or 
from the second tier of playwrights, the commercial craftsmen and not 
from the leading dramatists of the day. Amadeus, Dangerous Liaisons, 
Driving Miss Daisy, Little Voice speak to a movie audience in a way that 
American Buffalo, Fool for Love or The Designated Mourner do not. 


“Sometime after Williams and 
Miller, modern drama lost its 
grip on narrative.” 


Only one major playwright has attempted, in any meaningful way, to 
restore the connection between film and serious theater, but that play- 
wright’s temperament, like Arthur Miller's, is so at odds with the easy sen- 
suality of the movies that the effort, thus far, has seemed misguided. 


In his 1986 essay collection, Writing in Restaurants, David Mamet 
confessed, “It is much easier to write great dialogue (which is a talent and 
not really very much of an exertion) than to write great plots. So we play- 
wrights do the next best thing to writing great plots: we write bad plots. 
And then we fill up the empty spaces with verbiage.” As self-criticism, this 
is remarkably on the money. Mamet is one of the theater's post-Beckett 
poets of inertia—exertion is seldom an issue in his work. In American 
Buffalo, three guys talk about robbing a coin collector but never get 
around to it; in Speed the Plow, two movie executives talk about produc- 
ing an action potboiler, but one of them changes his mind. In play after 
play, a great deal of talk moves the action forward barely an inch. 

Granted, this talk is often inspired. First acclaimed as a playwright for his 
faultless ear, Mamet excels at grammatical anomaly, at breaking up a sen- 
tence and putting it back together with the words all out of order, When he 
hits a particularly dissonant note, it gleams like a nugget. But to find these 
nuggets, Mamet has to mine a lot of ore—his plays are full of call-and- 
response repetition, verbal cul-de-sacs and circular, who's-on-first conversa- 
tions. And his photo-realist perfectionism carries its own limitations. 


For actors, David Mamet's dialogue may be the most coercive in mod- 
ern drama. With every pause scripted, every emphasis noted in the text, the 
actor's primary purpose is to give voice to the rhythms in the writer's head. 
Consider a typical exchange from Glengarry Glen Ross: 


Aaronow You haven't talked to him. 

Moss No. What do you mean? Have | talked to him about this? (Pause) 
Aaronow Yes. | mean are you actually talking about this, or are 
we just... 

Moss No, we're just... 

Aaronow We're just “/alking” about it. 

Moss We're just speaking about it. (Pause) As an idea. 
Aaronow As an idea. 

Moss \es. 

Aaronow We're not actually /a/king about it. 

Moss \o. 

Aaronow Talking about it asa... 

Moss No. 

Aaronow As a robbery. 

Moss As a “robbery?! No. 

Aaronow Well. Well. .. 

Moss //ey. (Pause) 


You would think this kind of stripped-to-the-skeleton dialogue would 
play well on film, but in James Foley’s 1992 movie version of Glengarry 
Glen Ross, the ping-pong exchanges have a choked-up quality. On stage, 
Mamet's famously brilliant talk mimics spontaneity, but in the movies, 
where spontaneity is part of the process, too labored an effort to reproduce 
it curdles on screen. What can movie actors do with such carefully orches- 
trated grunts and half-breaths but hit their verbal marks? 

Last year, Mamet surprised his public with a film adaptation of Terence 
Rattigan’s 1946 play 7he Winslow Boy. At first, it seemed a curious 
alliance—Mamet, the bard of broken syntax, the heavyweight champion 
of Darwinian power games on stage, and Rattigan, Britain's buttoned-up 
headmaster of drama in a teacup. What could a nearly forgotten relic of 
‘50s British drama, dead since 1977, possibly have to say to America’s 
hottest playwright? 

You won't find the answer in Mamet's version of 7he Winslow Boy, but 
if you read the play or look at the original film adaptation directed by 
Anthony Asquith in 1948, or if you go back and screen Asquith’s follow-up 
film, the 1951 7be Browning Version, with Michael Redgrave as a well- 
meaning schoolmaster despised by his students, you may get a sense of 
what Mamet was after. Based on an actual case in which an adolescent 
cadet, expelled from the Royal Naval College on a charge of petty theft, 
was defended in extraordinary court proceedings by one of London’s most 
celebrated barristers, 7e Winslow Boy has what Mamet's work lacks: for- 
ward momentum, a story, plot. Rattigan understood better than Mamet 
the practical requirements of writing a film—the need for warmth and 
humor and common sense, the need for ovement. In addition, he pos- 
sessed the professional humility to place his playwright’s ego in service to 
those requirements. Which is why his characters, with their stiff upper lips, 
soft hands and tweedy English manners, turn out to be more supple, 
under the movie lights, than Mamet's trash-talking tough guys. 

Mamet seems to have recognized in Terence Rattigan the qualities he, 
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as a screenwriter, needed, but he 
proved himself no Lillian Hellman in 
getting them into his script. His 
Winslow Boy, like all of his movies, 
is maddeningly inert. You can sense 
the problem right away in the open- \ 

ing scene as the Winslow family 7 
arrives home from church, chattering 


makes you think not of a family 
arriving home from church, but of a 
self-conscious stylist sitting at his word processor. Even reaching out to a 
new vernacular—Edwardian English!—Mamet couldn't shed his post- 
Beckett style. Like Beckett's, like Miller's, his art functions best within the 
constraints of a circumscribed stage. Given the unlimited freedom of film, 
he stays in the yard. 


In the movies, no genre ever truly dies. 

There's a satisfying continuity to the fact that the first remarkable film 
of the new century—Michael Almereyda’s Manhattanized Hamle/—is an 
adaptation of our greatest playwright’s greatest play. Like some geological 
constant, Shakespeare's fires keep burning beneath the crust of culture for 
every age to tap. 

This Hamlet adopts the current fashion of clothing the play in 
another era's skin, an approach so common in the theater now that true 
innovation would be a production of Shakespeare that és77 7 set in a 
Cajun bayou or in British Colonial India. But on film the idea still seems 
fresh. Almereyda’s is the strongest of such exercises to date—more ele- 
gant than Richard Loncraine’s 1995 Richard /I1, smarter than Baz 
Luhrmann's 1996 Romeo and Juliet, better focused than Julie Taymor's 
Vitus, a much-heralded history-in-a-blender version of Titus Andronicus 
earlier this year. Almereyda sticks Shakespeare smack in the middle of 
corporate Manhattan and finds in the excesses of Elizabethan language 
and of New York architecture a stirring corollary. 

Indeed, it’s the corollaries that are the source of the movie's wit. 
Almereyda re-imagines each line and comes up with parallels that are 
entertainingly apt: the ghost of Hamlet's father first spotted by a surveil- 
lance camera; life-altering missives arriving by fax and conference call; 
the “Get thee to a nunnery” scene when Hamlet discovers Ophelia’s 
duplicity—she’s wearing a wire. Not since Kurosawa’s 7hrone of Blood 
has a Shakespeare film owed less to the classical traditions of the British 
stage. There's a sullen, contemporary, specifically American narcissism to 
the way Ethan Hawke delivers the line “I have of late, wherefore | know 
not, lost all my mirth.” 

Though it seems light years from the studio craftsmanship of Wyler and 
Olivier, the film is, in fact, a further refinement of their technique. It's a 
classic adaptation, a thorough deconstruction and reassembly of the play. 
But it’s also something new: a film in which adaptation, itself, is part of 
the drama. Unlike Wyler and Olivier, who sought to bring theater to the 
larger audience of film, Almereyda presupposes a viewer's familiarity with 
this very famous play. His purpose here is not to bring Hammlef to the 
masses, but to discover in a Hamle? already thoroughly known, connec- 
tions to our own conflicted age. 
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The standout examples are Sam 
Shepard as the Ghost and Bill Murray 
as Polonius. In longshot, with his 
collar turned up and his burgundy 


s tie, Shepard is the image of big-busi- 
i 


ness masculinity, but in close-up his 
face is so weatherworn that he evokes 
another spectral father—the old 
desert rat at the edge of the action in 
his own play Fool for Love. 

Bill Murray does something 
similar with Polonius. In the past this character supplied the play its comic 
relief, and in the opening moments, with his silver hair on end and his 
yes-man’s smile, Murray seems set to follow that tradition. But then the role 
takes an unexpected turn. In the scene where he gives advice to a barely 
interested Laertes (“Neither a borrower nor a lender be”), and later, when 
struggling to get to the point as his corporate superiors fidget, he suggests 
another tradition altogether— that of the irrelevant man, the bleak 
loneliness of Beckett and Miller and Mamet. 

It’s a vivid illustration of what the marriage of film and theater can 
accomplish and of why, after seventy years of strained relations, the two medi- 
ums continue their George-and-Martha union. No modern screenwriter 
would give to such a character the poetry that Shakespeare provides. But only 
in the movies could that poetry be so intimate. Warning his daughter Ophelia 
to steer clear of young Prince Hamlet, Murray's Polonius yanks up her ankle 
and laces her sneaker. “Look to it,” he says with the finality of an Elizabethan 
father. But in close-up, it’s plain that this modern movie father is not at all 
certain she'll obey. 





It is often forgotten that the first feature-length talking picture, Warner 
Brothers’ 1927 The Jazz Singer with Al Jolson slapping his hands together 
and declaring prophetically, “You ain't heard nothing yet!” was an adapta- 
tion of a Broadway play—a poor adaptation in the opinion of the play- 
wright, Samson Raphaelson. “Ill-felt, silly,” and “maudlin” he called it; the 
enmity between stage and screen erupting with the movies’ first words. 

That enmity has persisted, in one form or another, from that time to this, 
reflecting the larger rivalry within America’s bicoastal culture. Through the 
20th century, each coast coveted what the other had to offer, and each 
medium coveted the other's success. Hollywood envied Broadway its intel- 
lectual cachet, its connection to a tradition dating back to the ancient 
Greeks; Broadway envied Hollywood its freedom, its mobility, its promise of 
recognition on a nearly unfathomable scale. Samson Raphaelson’s play 
reached thousands of people in its 38-week run, but the movie version 
reached millions—a point not lost on the playwrights of the day. 

Like everyone else, they were seduced by the movies, but unlike the rest 
of us, they felt bad about it. Writing to a New York theater producer in 
1935, George S. Kaufman expressed the ambivalence most playwrights 
experienced (and experience still) when surrendering to the allurements 
and humiliations of the studios: “I'm going to Hollywood, God damn it, 
this Saturday, but only for a few weeks.” 


Al Mckee ts a freelance writer hased in San Francisco. His work bas appear ad in The 
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Screenplay by Peter Sollett 





FADE IN: 


EXT. 8TH STREET BETWEEN AVENUES C AND D — DAY 

A group of dark-skinned girls wearing cheerleading outfits align 
themselves in formation on the sidewalk. They begin to dance. No 
music can be heard. The sound of the girls’ bodies is our sound- 
track. We hear their strained breathing, palms and sneaker bot- 
toms pounding while they hum and count softly to themselves in 
an effort to keep the rhythm. 


SLO-MO: We explore the bodies of the dancers; their bright eyes 
and sweaty brows, their stomping feet and colliding hands (dark 
side and light side). The younger girls perform provocative dance 
movements, the older girls repeat them. 


Their bodies silhouette in the bright sunlight. 
CUT TO: TITLES 


EXT. AMANDA'S BLOCK — DAY 

AMANDA, a tall 14-year-old exits the front door of her apartment 
building with her headphones in one hand and a magazine in the 
other. She sits down on her stoop, puts her headphones on and 
presses “play”. We can hear the sound of Salsa leaking out of the 
sides of her headphones. JENETTE, ten years old with big black 
hair in rubber-band restraints, sits on the sidewalk below Amanda, 
drawing with a piece of chalk. Jenette looks over her shoulder and 
sees Amanda reading her magazine. Jenette climbs the stairs and 
sits down beside her. 


The camera pans to reveal AARON, an 18-year-old boy on the 
other side of the street, unloading some fireworks from the trunk 
of a car. He's filling a paper bag with them, carefully making sure 





not to reveal what he’s doing to onlookers. 


At the far end of the block, DONNA, 14, and MICHELLE, 12, sit 
and watch Aaron at work. 


MICHELLE How does he look up close? 


DONNA (Amorously) Umm, he got dark brownish eyes, he got a nice 
nose. | love his nose. | love his skin. | love his lips, he got a great smile 
and he got— 


MICHELLE A bad attitude. 
DONNA Yeah, he got a bad attitude. 
MICHELLE You said before, that he got boxes? 


SLO-MO: The camera is very close to Aaron. Details of his body in 
a shallow depth of field. 


DONNA Yeah, he got boxes in his stomach. He's taller than me. 
MICHELLE How old is he? 
DONNA | think he’s 18 or 17. 
MICHELLE You gonna talk to him? 
DONNA Lm, yeah | think so. 
Back on Amanda's stoop. 
JENETTE You still like him. 
AMANDA (With a sigh of negative altitude) No. 
HECTOR, a mature-looking 13-year-old is crossing the street. He 


enters frame with Amanda and Jenette. 
HECTOR \o, wuzzup. 
Amanda ignores him. 
JENETTE Ili Hector. 
HECTOR (/0 Amanda) Oh, you're not gonna say hello. 


AMANDA'S POV: Donna approaches Aaron as he locks up the 
trunk of the car. She hesitantly calls over to him. He acknowl- 
edges her with a lift of the chin. Making sure he keeps his dis- 
tance from her, he looks around to see if anyone is watching him. 
He tosses his head for her to follow. He begins to walk away down 
the block. She follows. 


Hector is looking at Amanda. He appears to have run out of things 
to say. Amanda removes her headphones. Her music becomes 
clearer, more audible. 


HECTOR Yo, you gonna keep me hangin’ like dat? 


AMANDA lIlector, you try to rap to me every day, why don’t you take 
your three-quarters retarded ass outta here? 


HECTOR Yo, you betta give me my respects or I'l tell your little girl ova 

here what | heard about you and my boy. 
Amanda puts her headphones back on. 

HECTOR |.ooks like he got a new girl anyway. 
EXT. 8TH STREET BETWEEN AVENUES C AND D — AFTERNOON 
VICTOR, a skinny 12-year-old with sloppy hair, is asleep in the 
sun on his fire escape. There is sweat beaded up on his body. His 
shirt is rolled up behind his head like a pillow. His breath is 
heavy, his chest rises and falls. The camera tilts to reveal CAR- 


LOS, ten, rounding the corner on the street below. The camera 
tracks backwards as Carlos approaches. He is talking to himself. 


CARLOS (7) himself) Whatcha gonna do when ya bitch is untrue . . . 
Carlos lifts his head up to look at the fire escapes. 
CARLOS \o Victor! 


The camera pans and tilts up to the fire escapes. The buildings 
float by. He arrives in front of Victor's building and cups his hand 
around his mouth. 


CARLOS \o Victor! 


On the fire escape, Victor's eyes pop open and the sun shines into 
them. 


VICTOR (Dazed) What, wazzup? 
Victor sits up and looks over the side of the fire escape. 
CARLOS Come down! 
VICTOR | can't! 
CARLOS \\ iy? 
VICTOR | vot punished, man. 
CARLOS Fa what? 


VICTOR | won't let my motha cut my hair. 

CARLOS Wha’? 

VICTOR She fucks it all up! 

CARLOS Forget it! C'mon let’s go to the pool. 
VICTOR | cant man, I'm punished! 

CARLOS Who vives! 

VICTOR | can't, I’m gonna get punished more! 
CARLOS Trust me, | always get into trouble, c'mon! 


Victor sits down on the fire escape. Carlos pauses for a minute 
and turns his back on Victor. 


CARLOS (mon! The girls are waiting for you! 
Victor hops back up. 
VICTOR (/i/erested) They are? 


CARLOS Yeah! ‘Tell me which one you would like. To be doin’ nothin’ 
on a fire escape or be at the pool with a bunch of girls? Be straight up! 


VICTOR I'll be right down. 


Victor climbs down the fire escape and hops down to the street. 
He immediately grabs Carlos and starts pushing him down the 
block to avoid being seen from above. 


EXT. THE CORNER OF 8TH STREET AND AVENUE D — CONTINUOUS 
The boys safely round the corner onto Avenue D. Victor perks up 
and starts nudging Carlos. 


VICTOR So what girls are over there? 
CARLOS Natasha, Maria, Tina— 
VICTOR These are the pretty girls you told me to come down for? 
Victor sighs and runs his fingers through his hair. 
CARLOS What's the difference, you never do anything anyway. 
Victor makes a disagreeing gesture. Carlos drags Victor downtown. 
VICTOR What are you going that way for? 
CARLOS ['m not goin’ to 10th Street, people piss and shit in that pool. 
VICTOR Where you goin’? 
CARLOS / itt. 
VICTOR Oh man, what we gotta leave ar’ own neighborhood for? 
CARLOS © mon. 


VICTOR Man, if | go down you're goin’ down with me. 


EXT. AVENUE D —- CONTINUOUS 

MONTAGE: Victor and Carlos hang on each other as they walk 
down Avenue D towards the Pitt Street Pool. They pass by Victor's 
brother, giving him an impromptu smack and then bang on a store 
window to wave hello to a friend. 
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From Victor's POV we work our way through a crowd of people and 
cross 3rd Street. Victor looks back at the crowd with a watchful 
eye. The camera tracks along in the street as the boys walk along 
the sidewalk. Victor looks up at a street sign. It reads, “Houston 
St.” As the boys make their way across the wide intersection, the 
heat is slightly visible as car exhaust fills the gridlocked lanes. 
Victor and Carlos walk calmly, with space between them, making 
their way towards the camera in a shallow depth of field as we fol- 
low focus on them. 


EXT. PITT STREET POOL — CONTINUOUS 
Victor and Carlos stand on line outside the pool gates. Police 
examine the boys as they slowly inch their way into the park. 


From Victor's POV we see the expanse of the pool as he enters the 
park. We watch as he surveys the area. 


From a high angle we see Carlos nudge Victor to make his way 
onto the pool deck. They enter the crowd, proceeding carefully, 
making sure not to bump anyone. 


As they continue to walk, Victor's POV reveals the bodies of older 
boys and girls, rough water and mischievous kids. 
EXT. PITT STREET POOL — CONTINUOUS 
Amanda is sitting poolside with Jenette. 
AMANDA And that girl, over there? Hoochie. 


Jenette looks out across the pool trying to see who Amanda Is 
talking about. 


AMANDA And him. Stay away from him, he’s only interested in that. 
Amanda points between Jenette’s legs. 
AMANDA That right there. 
Carlos steps in front of them, Amanda smacks his leg. 
CARLOS Yo Amanda, wassup? 
They kiss on the cheek. 
CARLOS (7) Victor) Amanda is Eddie's cousin. 
VICTOR Eddie from Compost? 
CARLOS No, Baruch. 
A girl swimming in the pool calls over to Carlos. 
GIRL1 Carlos! Carlos, get your skinny ass over here! 
CARLOS (7) Victor) Stay right here, I'll be right back. 


Carlos walks off leaving Victor standing next to Amanda and 
Jenette. Victor looks uncomfortable. 


AMANDA WWhio are you? 
VICTOR I'm wit’ Carlos. 
Amanda points out across the pool. 


AMANDA (75 /enettey Iiiny rietht there, thar wito fre talkie’ about 
(To Victor) Excuse me, can you move, | can't see. 


Amanda spots Aaron and Donna in the distance. 


AMANDA Io you have a name? 
VICTOR \ictor. 
AMANDA \\ hit? 
VICTOR \ ictor. 
Amanda turns to Jenette and continues talking to her. 


VICTOR Umm, I'm gonna go find Carlos. 


As Victor turns to walk, the camera pans to follow him, revealing 
Hector who is approaching Amanda. The camera then pans back 
to Amanda. She sighs and turns her ahead away from him. 


EXT. PITT STREET POOL — CONTINUOUS 
In the playground area at the Pitt Street Pool, Aaron is doing an 
impression of Al Pacino. Darrell and Boy 1 look on. 


AARON (70 Boy /) You wanna meet my little friend? 


Boy 1 is laughing at Aaron. Donna and Michelle stand nearby 
watching. 


AARON Don't fuck wit’ me! Don't fuck wit’ me! (potting bis finger) 
My lawyer's so good he'll have you workin’ in Alaska, so dress warm. 


Donna approaches. 
DONNA Aaron, how you doin’? 
AARON Fine. 
DONNA I.ook at me. 
AARON \\ hat? 
DONNA Why you have an attitude for? 
AARON Not now, I'm busy. 


DONNA God, | just wanna speak to you. I just wanna speak to you the 
way I feel about you. 


AARON Hurry up, you're wastin’ my time, what the fuck. 
Aaron turns back to his friends. 


DONNA Please don’t scream at me. | like you, but | don’t like the way 
vour attitude is. 


AARON So get the fuck outta here. 
Darrell and Boy 1 approve. They wait for Donna’s reply. 


DONNA | wanna go out with you, | want to be part of your life. | want 
you to treat me the way a girlfriend should be treated. 


AARON Then don’t go out with me. 


DONNA For once in your life have some respect for me, don't even 
curse at me or nothin’. 


AARON (7 Darrell) Now she’s tellin’ me what the fuck to do. 


DOMME God, sou drive me crazy J just want you to know how | feel 
and you don’t understand. 


AARON Just get the fuck outta here. 





Donna stares at Aaron as he turns back to his friends. Michelle 
walks up to Donna and gently leads her away. 


AARON Tht girl be trippin’. (Back into his Pacino impression) One 
time I let her kiss my rings and forever she tries to repay me! 
EXT. PITT STREET POOL — LATER 


Victor and Carlos are playing, trying to force each others’ heads 
underwater. Carlos squirts water through his lips. 


VICTOR | votta vo take a piss. 


CARLOS If we were at 10th Street Pool vou woulda done it right in the 
Water, right? 
The camera pans as Victor climbs out of the pool and onto a long 


line. As he stands and waits, Amanda can be seen in the back- 
ground arguing with Hector. 


In the water, Carlos makes a face at Victor. Victor makes one back. 


VICTOR (1 vicler his breath to Carlos) Vm gonna beat vou. 


EXT. PITT STREET POOL — CONTINUOUS 
Hector and Amanda have been arguing. Jenette ts sitting on the 
ground beneath them. 


HECTOR | know vou likes me. 
AMANDA L.exive me alone! 
HECTOR Why don't you share the wealth a little bit? 
Hector grabs her wrist. 
AMANDA Excuse me! | gotta go to the ladies’ room! 
EXT. PITT STREET POOL —- MOMENTS LATER 
Amanda gets on line behind Victor as he continues to antagonize 


Carlos in the distance. Amanda recognizes Victor from behind, 
peeking over his shoulder at the side of his face. 


AMANDA Shorty! 

Victor turns around to Amanda. 
AMANDA \\ ussup? 
VICTOR \\ Ussup. 

He turns back around. 
AMANDA \o shorty! 

Victor turns back around. 
VICTOR \\ hist? 


Amanda hears something over her shoulder and spins her head 
around. 


AMANDA (/} //ecfor) Leave me alone! (70 Victor) Yo. | know another 
bathroom over there, c'mon this line’s too long. 


Amanda takes Victor by the hand and walks towards Hector. She 
bumps into him with Victor. 


AMANDA I:\cuse us. 


Amanda gives Hector a snotty grin. 


She drags Victor away. 


EXT. PITT STREET POOL — CONTINUOUS 
In a small corner, out of sight to the rest of the kids at the pool. 
Amanda complains to Victor. Victor looks confused. 


AMANDA This tucking guy be followin’ me around, and touchin’ 
me. Asshole! 


She sighs and pulls on the bathroom door. It's locked. She gives it 
another try. It won't budge. 


AMANDA |.ook, just do me a favor, stand right here, okay? 


Amanda takes Victor's hand for balance and squats down, pulling 
her bathing suit bottoms to the side. She urinates. Victor watches 
her, trying to play it cool. The camera tilts up from Amanda's face 
peeking up at Victor, to their hands straining for balance, to Vic- 
tor’s wandering eyes. 


EXT. 8TH STREET BETWEEN AVENUES C AND D - DAY 
Close-up of ERICA looking into the camera. 


ERICA We re “Fantasy” and this is Shai, Diamond— 
FRANCESCA And I'm Melody. 
We see the three girls standing in line on the sidewalk. 


ERICA And we're gonna sing a song called “Tell Me What.” It was 
written by myself, Diamond and Shai and the vocals were arranged 
by us two. 


Francesca rolls her eyes. 
ERICA Also, it was written May 24th 1998 at 10:20 p.m. Check it out. 
The girls begin to sing. 


Carlos stands in front of the singers mocking them. The camera 
pans to see Victor approaching Carlos. 


VICTOR \\ ussup/ 
CARLOS Wussuip, Victor. 
VICTOR Yo, can | talk to you for a minute? 


Carlos nods his head. Victor leans into Carlos, resting his arm on 
Carlos’ shoulder. 


VICTOR Yo, remember from the pool, that girl? 

CARLOS Which one? 

VICTOR You know, Eddie's cousin. 

CARLOS Eddie from Compost? 

VICTOR Kiddie from Baruch, the one who was sittin’ wit dat little girl? 
CARLOS The one with the phat ass? 


VICTOR No, c'mon, stop playin’. The girl that you kissed when we got 
there. Where she live at? 


CARLOS Why don't you ask Eddie? 


ay 


VICTOR Yo, Carlos—I'm gonna punch you. 


CARLOS (Jocking/y) im gonna punch you. What you want with her 
anyway? You in love with her? 


VICTOR She lives near Eddie? 

CARLOS | think she lives down by Pitt. 

VICTOR Near Natasha's? Or over by Boy's Club? 

CARLOS | think by Twenty-two. 

VICTOR For real? 

CARLOS What vou want with her anyway? 
Victor starts walking off down the block. 

CARLOS Yo! What you goin’ for. 


VICTOR ‘Cause you know what, you're not supposed to know but ves- 


terday she lent me her pills for her Moms and if 1 don’t give ‘em to her 


she’s gonna die. You want her to die? 
Carlos shrugs Victor off as he walks away down the block. 
A moment passes. 


CARLOS (7) himsel/) What do you do when your bitch is untrue? You 
cut the hooker off and find someone new. | need another bitch, 
another bitch in my life. 


EXT. LOWER EAST SIDE — CONTINUOUS 
MONTAGE: Victor's trip through the streets in search of 
Amanda's block. 


EXT. AMANDA'’S BLOCK — LATER 
Donna and Michelle are standing in front of their building. 
MICHELLE Ok:y, merengue, you do like this— 


Michelle places one hand on her side, the other in the air and 
begins to step. 


DONNA Like this? 

MICHELLE Yeah, that’s right, vou got it girl. 
Michelle grabs Donna, they embrace and dance. 

MICHELLE Now salsa, vou know how to dance salsa? 

DONNA Sex). 

MICHELLE Okay, then dance. Show. 


Donna dances. Michelle looks over her shoulder. Aaron ts drinking 
a bottle of soda across the street. 


MICHELLE | don’t think he's watching. 


EXT. AMANDA'S BLOCK — CONTINUOUS 

Aaron sits on a stoop across the street from Michelle and Donna. 
He's shaking up a bottle of soda, then opening the cap to let the 
bubbles out. He's got a large brown paper bag with him. Victor 
rounds the corner, his eyes are scanning across the buildings on 
the block. 


AARON Yo Shorty, vou wanna buy some M-S0s? 
VICTOR Nail). 


AARON ‘lwenty-four for two dollars, son, and ain't talkin’ no Tittle 
pussy boxes, Im talkin’ big ones. 


VICTOR Nall. 
AARON Alright, I'll be here, if anything. 


Victor continues down the block. 


EXT. AMANDA’S BLOCK — CONTINUOUS 

Victor finds Jenette sitting on Amanda's stoop. She appears to 
have just come outside as she unties a jump rope that is knotted 
around her waist. Victor stands next to her for a moment, waiting 
awkwardly to speak. 


Jenette is ignoring him. 
Aaron watches from down the block. 


Victor steps towards Jenette. As he turns to face her, she ts rolling 
her sock down to her ankle and preparing to jump her rope. 


VICTOR Hey, little girl, vou know a girl named Amanda who lives 
around here? 


JENETTE No. 


Jenette stands sloppily in front of him on the street. She says 
nothing and begins to jump. Smic-smac, smic-smac, smic-smac. 


VICTOR You sure? She's got kind of like brown hair. 
JENETTE P’ositive. 
VICTOR You sure? 
JENETTE Positive. 
VICTOR My friend told me she lived around here. 
JENETTE Your friend must be misinformed. 
VICTOR Didn't | see vou at Pitt yesterday? 

A pause. 
JENETTE So what do you want with her anyway? 
VICTOR I’ a good friend of hers. 
JENETTE How do | know you're not lying. 


VICTOR Yo. | know what vou're thinking, that I'm one of those guys 
that keep coming up to her. 


JENETTE Probably. (( der her breath) One of the many. 
VICTOR \\ iat? 
JENETTE Nothing. 

Hector approaches Victor from down the block. 
HECTOR Excuse me, can | help you? 


Victor doesn't answer. 


HECTOR You looking for somebody? 
VICTOR \W hia’? 

HECTOR You here to see somebody? 
VICTOR Seah. 

HECTOR \\ hiv’ 

VICTOR A virl named Amanda. 
HECTOR Whaat she look like? 


VICTOR She's like this high, dark hair, skinny. 


HECTOR Jo, that’s my girl. 
VICTOR She didn't sav she had no man. 


HECTOR | suggest vou turn around and go back to where vou came 


from. 

Victor looks over to Jenette. No response. 
HECTOR What are you waiting for? 

A pause. 


HECTOR You betta bounce, vo. 
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Hector shoves Victor away from the stoop. Victor steps up to Hec- 
tor. Jenette watches them, interested. 


HECTOR You betta leave the block, yo, or me and my boys, we're 
gonna fuck you up. 


Victor looks at Hector then walks away down the block. 


EXT. AMANDA'S BLOCK — CONTINUOUS 
Victor rounds the corner and sits down on the sidewalk. 


VICTOR (70) bimself) Fuck man. I'm gonna get a fuckin’ M-SO and 
shove it up his retarded ass. 


EXT. AMANDA’'S BLOCK —- MOMENTS LATER 

CHRISTOPHER, an energetic ten-year-old, exits the front door of 
his building holding a bat, sits down on the curb and looks out at 
the block. As the camera pans, we see Aaron on the corner talking 
to Mari. Michelle and Donna are walking down the block. Hector 
is making his way back over to Amanda's building and Jenette is 
jumping rope. 


Chris rubs his eyes, turns around and looks up at one of the win- 
dows in his building. 


CHRIS (1p fo the window) Ma! 
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No answer. 


CHRIS \ii! 


Mom's head sticks out the window. 


CHRIS Cross me! 


Mom waves her hand, signaling to him that it’s safe to cross the 
street. Chris, picking up a half-deflated football, runs into the street. 


Chris makes his way down the block, stomping along in big high- 


tops. He spots Aaron a few feet away. 


EXT. AMANDA’S BLOCK — CONTINUOUS 
Aaron is sitting on the sidewalk crushing a soda bottle under 
his foot. 


Chris approaches and tosses the ball to him. 


Aaron stands up and tosses the ball back to Chris, then lights a 
cigarette. Chris waits until Aaron is ready and throws again. 


AARON It's too hot, get outta here. 
EXT. AMANDA’S BLOCK — CONTINUOUS 
Michelle and Donna are sitting on their stoop. 


DONNA | want him to change. | want to get to know the real him and | 
want him to get to know the real me. 


Michelle looks at Donna. A pause. 
DONNA It's so frustrating. | ask him if he’s mad and he says no, 
EXT. AMANDA’S BLOCK — MOMENTS LATER 


Victor is still sitting on the sidewalk around the corner. Chris 
walks by him. 


VICTOR Yo! You live here? 
Chris nods. 
VICTOR You know Amanda? 


Chris nods again, smiles and throws the ball at Victor. Victor 
catches it and throws it back. Chris catches it and then starts to 
run away. 


VICTOR Hey, where you goin’? 
Victor starts to follow him. 
VICTOR Hold up, yo! 
EXT. ALLEYWAY - CONTINUOUS 
Chris slips through a fence to enter the alleyway and Victor enters 


behind him. A “No Trespassing” sign hangs on the gate. Victor 
looks around a little as they continue their game of catch. 


As the boys play, the gate creaks and swings open. The boys 
quickly scurry into an out-of-the-way corner. 


Aaron and Donna enter the alleyway. The boys watch them. 
AARON Alright, tell me, what'd you hear? 


DONNA There's a rumor that you were tryin’ to get somebody to beat 


me up. 
AARON What chu listening to rumors for? I'm not like dat. 
DONNA Is it true? 
Aaron puts his bag of fireworks down on the floor. 
AARON | told you, no. 'm not that type. 


DONNA Then | want you to go to whoever's sayin’ that and tell them to 
Stop. 


AARON Alright. 


Aaron clears a piece of hair away from Donna's face and puts it 
behind her ear. A pause. He gently pushes her up against the 
wall. 


He kisses her forehead. The camera follows as Aaron's lips make 
their way to Donna’s. They kiss. Slowly at first, then deeply. 


Victor and Chris watch silently from the corner. 


EXT. AMANDA’S BLOCK — MOMENTS LATER 
Jenette is sitting on the ground, drawing with chalk on the side- 
walk. Victor approaches her and sits down on the stoop. 


JENETTE Amanda's not back vet. 


Victor runs his fingers through his hair. Jenette details her art- 
work. She focuses intently on her drawing. 


JENETTE (With ber eves lowered) How's Hector? 
Victor doesn’t respond. 

JENETTE (70 Victor) So, do you like her? 
Jenette stares at the sidewalk. 

VICTOR No. 

JENETTE So, then whadda ya want? 
Victor stands up to leave. 

JENETTE You wanna do somethin’ with me? 

VICTOR Not really. 

JENETTE fley! 

VICTOR Wha’? 
Jenette makes eye contact. 


Victor makes his way back over to Jenette. He sits down beside 
her. Jenette’s eyes focus back on her drawing. 


JENETTE Where you know Amanda from? 
VICTOR Jus’ from around the way. 
JENETTE You live around here? 

VICTOR Yeah. 

JENETTE You gotta girlfriend? 


Victor sees Chris kicking his football across the street. 


JENETTE You wanna be my boyfriend? 
Victor doesn’t respond. A moment passes. 
JENETTE Ilector’s an asshole, huh? 
Jenette looks at Victor. She catches him looking across the street. 
JENETTE (70 Victor) | know how ta get him back if you want. 
VICTOR (/irning back) Nah. 
Jenette’s eyes drop down to the ground. 


She quietly begins to sob. She holds her face in her hands. 
Fake tears. 


VICTOR What's the matter? You alright? 


Aaron rounds the corner of the block with Donna. Jenette catches 
a glimpse of him and starts sobbing loudly. Aaron sees Jenette 
crying on the ground. He leaves Donna behind and starts walking 
towards Jenette. 


VICTOR Wha’? I'll do whatever you want. 
Aaron reaches them. Victor looks up at him. 
AARON (70 \icfor) What happened! 
Jenette cries. Aaron grabs Victor's arm tightly. 
AARON (Ayeri/)) Wha’ happened? 
Jenette raises her head. 
JENETTE I lector— 
AARON Whit? He hit you? 
She sobs and nods “yes.” 


Aaron scoops her up onto his shoulder and grabs Victor by 
the arm. 


AARON © mon. 
Jenette’s chalk is left behind on the sidewalk. 
EXT. AMANDA'S BLOCK — CONTINUOUS 


Aaron marches them all up the block. Hector’s silhouette is visible 
in the distance as he cranks the pedal of an upside-down bicycle. 


Jenette bounces and sobs over Aaron's shoulder as they trot up 
the block. Victor struggles to keep up as his sneakers begin to 
skid on the cement. 


Hector sees the three of them approaching. 
He raises his arm and points a finger at Victor. 
HECTOR (7/0 Victor) | thought I told you to go home! 
Aaron speeds up as he approaches Hector. 
AARON You hit my sista? 


Jenette sobs in Aaron's arms as he puts her down. Aaron releases 
Victor's sleeve. 


Smack! Aaron hits Hector in the face. Hector falls. Aaron turns 


and finds Victor turning away. 
AARON (7/0 | icfor) Yo! Get over here! 


Victor turns back towards the action. Holding Hector against a 
wall, he pulls Victor near. 


AARON (7) Hector) Who told you to touch my sister? 
HECTOR | didn't touch shit! 


Smack! Hector is pinned against the wall. He tries to free himself 
of Aaron but he is no match. Chris watches from the curb, 
amused. 


HECTOR | didn't do anything! 
Hector struggles. Aaron looks to Victor. 
AARON Did vou see him? 


Jenette turns her head to Victor. She wipes the tears from 
her eyes. 


Victor looks at Hector. A moment passes. Chris plays with his bat 
as he watches. 


VICTOR \eah. 
Aaron punches Hector in the stomach. Hector doubles over. 
Chris throws punches into the air. 
DISSOLVE TO: 
EXT. AMANDA’S BLOCK — LATE AFTERNOON 


The sun has dropped low in the sky. Long shadows rest on the 
pavement after a steamy afternoon. 


Amanda's block is quiet and empty. 
Chris strolls by Amanda's stoop. 


He notices Jenette’s drawing, bends down on his knees and reads 
her sloppy writing. 


“For entrance to secret passage press here.” 


Chris presses his finger into the circle she’s drawn. A moment 
passes. Nothing happens. 


A sound is heard atop Amanda's stoop. Chris quickly walks away, 
Amanda appears through her front door. 


She sits down on her stoop. 


Victor is sitting on the curb across the street tapping an empty 
bottle against the pavement. He sees Amanda. 


Victor approaches Amanda's stoop. 
VICTOR \o. 
AMANDA Iii. 
VICTOR Remember me, from the pool? 
AMANDA Lm. Yeah! Shorty! 

A pause. 


AMANDA So watcha doin’? 
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VICTOR Nothin. 

AMANDA Whit are you doin’ here? 

VICTOR |, umm, Came to see you. 

AMANDA You know somebody around here? 
VICTOR No. (He sighs) What vou do today? 


AMANDA (Oh you know, cleaned the house, cooked. Took care of my lit- 
tle sisters. Sit down. So where's Carlos? 


VICTOR | guess he’s outside someplace. | don’t like takin’ him down to 
certain places. 


Victor sits down. 
AMANDA Whadja wanna see me about? 
VICTOR | just wanted to see vou. 
A pause. 
AMANDA So vou got a girl? 
VICTOR (f course. 
AMANDA So what's her name? 
VICTOR You know. | got a lot, more than one. 
AMANDA \\ play-va. 
VICTOR You got a boyfriend? 
AMANDA Me? No. Don't want none either. Such bastards, man. 
A pause. 


AMANDA (Qiick/y) They play a girl, then you complain, then they play 
dumb, blah, blah, blah. All that bullshit, whatever. | don’t want none. 
I'm gonna stav single a while, you know? 


A pause. 
AMANDA So wadda vou do with your girls? 
VICTOR Just chill. 
AMANDA Jhiat’s it? 
VICTOR Nah, we make out and stuff. 
Amanda doesn’t believe him. 
AMANDA So what vou think of me? 
VICTOR You look good. 
AMANDA | look good, that’s it. So what else do you do for these girls? 
VICTOR | buy them flowers. 
AMANDA How vou treat them? 
VICTOR Good. I'm faithful to them. 


Amanda gets up and walks away. Victor quickly follows. 


EXT. ALLEYWAY — MOMENTS LATER 
Amanda walks through the half-open fence and leans flat against 
the wall. Victor stands close by, nervously. 


He keeps his distance from her. 


AMANDA See, | got you, you are so scared. | don’t believe that you 
kissed no girls. That you got three girls and that you faithful and this 
and that. 


VICTOR | did. 
AMANDA Well, you know I'm standin’ here and you say | look good. . . 
VICTOR | kissed those girls. 
AMANDA No vou didn’t, you ain't provin’ it. 
VICTOR | ain't gotta prove nothin’ to no girl, ‘cause | got it like dat. 
AMANDA Oh, ‘cause vou got it like dat? 

Victor approaches Amanda. He touches her arm. Amanda smiles. 


She takes Victor's hand and places it on her breast. Victor moves 
forward. Amanda moves his hand over her breasts. She wraps her 
arms around his waist. Victor bends his arms around her back. 


Amanda kisses him on the lips, slowly. A long, deep kiss. As she 
kisses him she runs her hand through his hair. She pulls back. Vic- 
tor looks around. Chris is at the entrance of the alleyway, watching 
them. He is holding his deflated football. 


Chris looks at him for a second and walks away. 


Chris walks down the block, his bat against the pavement. 


FADE OUT 
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For writer/director Peter Sollett, a screenplay is not a rigid blueprint, 


but a Hexible touchstone: “The script is there to keep us focused on the 
narrative, but you have to stay open to what happens along the way.” 
The dialogue in Sollett’s script may have altered in the filmmaking 
process, but the original spirit of the story—the movement of a 

young boy from sexual awakening to his first kiss—miade it to the 
screen Intact. 

Sollett lived in Bensonhurst, Brooklyn, until he was eight years old, 
and he wrote a screenplay based on memories of the Jewish and Italian 
kids he grew up with. When he began the casting process with pro- 
ducer/editor/casting director Eva Vives, they used the standard meth- 
ods—contacting agencies, agents and managers. Neither Sollett nor 
Vives were happy with the results. “The kids who would fit into the 
demographic of what I had written were very stagey,” explains Sollett. 
“They didnt have the sense of authenticity we would later come to find 
in the nonprofessional kids we eventually used.” Vives put flyers up in 
the Lower East Side of Manhattan, went to talent shows and schoolyards, 
and put together a cast from the children she discovered. Instead of the 
Italian and Jewish kids Sollett originally envisioned, he ended up with a 
mix of black and Hispanic youngsters, but that switch didnt violate the 
story he wanted to tell, so he went with it. 

The next challenge was to find a method of working with non- 
actors. ~ Vhe trick with kids,” says Sollett, “is that if you give them 
lines, youre going to get lines. And that’s all you're going to get. We 
wanted to get rid of that, so we decided not to give them the script. 
Instead, we talked them through it.” Sollett read his script to the 
actors, but allowed them to learn the scenes using their own words. 
“Welett the story intact, but let them make the script.” The resulting 
dialogue in the lm comes from a mix of original script, new dialogue 
based on observing the actors, and language from the actors them- 
selves. Sollett spent four months on the casting and rehearsing process. 
“The scenes remained intact the whole way, but the way that we got to 
the goal of the scene would change.” 

During the shoot itself, the script shifted again. The original script 
opens with girls dancing, introducing several characters before mean- 
dering on to Victor Rasuk, the lead. Sollett wanted to capture the 
rhythms of the girls dance—a mix of cheerleading and rhythm-and- 
blues—which he thought was “akin to the theme of the film, in the 
sense of bodies moving, the heat of the summer, the urgency of the 
street. We shot it, but there was a problem with the expositional scenes; 
the footage came out underexposed. But we also realized the sequence 
was delaying the introduction to our protagonist. Once we cut it, it 
strengthened the film.” The characters cut from the original opening 
end up getting introduced more naturally in the course of the story. 
The film now opens with Victor mugging for the camera with a preco- 
cious mix of confidence and vulnerability that typifies a boy on the 
cusp of manhood. “It’s from his screen test. Those undirected shots of 
Victor posing were a great way to introduce the character. Why go with 
words on a page when there's something real and alive and compelling 
in front of your lens?” 

Time, money and logistical limitations also affected how the script 


evolved. Scenes were merged, choreography changed. It was too difhcult 
to get policemen, so they were cut from the story. In the script, the char- 
acter of Chris mimics the punches of the older boys. “But it's not in the 
film,” says Sollett, “because the actor was tired, just burnt-out.” The film 
changed again in the editing process. “There was a cut that was an hour 
long that resembled the script much more. Eva Vives did a tremendous 
job editing, she really pulled the reins ght.” 

Sollett’s improvisational style has its roots in cinéma vérité. “My 
influences are the Italian neorealists, certain aspects of the French New 
Wave, and filmmaking in the United States in the ‘70s. It’s a sensibility 
that moved around, from the ‘50s in Italy to France in the ‘60s to the 
U.S. in the '70s.” 

The original story idea emerged from a childhood memory, which 
became the scene in which a girl squats and pees in front of Victor, hold- 
ing his hand. “At the time, when it happened to me, it was ttillating,” 
Sollett recalls. “That was where the story germinated, and | wrote in 
both directions around that. It was my first sexual moment. Just because 
it wasnt physical contact, or a traditional intimate moment, it was still a 
heightened consciousness. The idea that a boy needs something, and 
doesnt know what it is, made for a beautiful inciting incident in a film.” 
The rest of the film follows Victor as he doggedly tracks that girl. “An 
obsessional adult thing to do, as if he's got her scent.” 

Shot in 16mm with a small crew and budget, Sollett first experi- 
mented with different film formats. On the current debate concerning 
film versus digital video, Sollett says: “People are trying to define the 
parameters of digital cinematography, and it’s a dance that they're 
doing with audiences. You rely on the audience's knowledge of a cer- 
tain cinematic language, and that doesn't only have to do with script, 
cinematography and editing. When you acknowledge that video has a 
different texture, youre acknowledging that maybe the language of 
video, overall, is different than film. Selling digital video with accessi- 
bility to intimacy as its main selling point is false. Its an aesthetic and 
financial decision.” 

Five Feet High and Rising premicred at the 2000 Sundance Film 
Festival, where it received the Best Short Film award. It went on to earn 
top prizes at many other festivals, including Cannes, where it won the 
Cinetondation Award for first-time films. The film also won the top 
undergraduate film prize at NYU, where the film was made as Sollett’s 
thesis project. Five Feet was bought by the Sundance Channel. 

With Eva Vives, Sollett is now writing a feature-length script that 
takes place in the same world as Five Feet. “For the short, we had to 
translate the story of where | grew up, Bensonhurst, to where the 
actors grew up, the Lower East Side. As Eva said, “The short was a 
translation, whereas the feature will be a reHection of their world.” 

Sollett’s journey as a filmmaker was continually altered by his 
frustration with traditional process, and the result is a film of haunting 
naturalism. “The only rule | imposed,” concludes Sollett, “was that 
everything we did was to serve the performances. That's why it’s avail- 
able light, that’s why it’s hand-held. In the end, the kids are the movie. 
The chance that we took was to let these kids make their movie. 

And it worked.” —A.N. 
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M. Night Shyamalan 


Continued from page >> 


Because the movie has to keep going, we have to keep telling the story, so you 
can't have the audience keep talking to each other and wigging out and 
eoing, no Way, honey, she was talking to Malcolm. Because then they're miss- 
ing the movie. So it was like, okay, one, two, three, four, | was right, you've 
been tricked, move on, vet over it, let's go. 


So here’ the shot of him in Cole’ house. here’ the shot of the— 


Right, here’s how | fooled you, boom, boom, boom, boom, and then tor- 
vet about it, accept it. Give them 20, 30 seconds to accept it and then 
finish the story, where he says good bye to his wile. 


§0 it’s like comedy where you have to wait for then: to stop laughing. In this 
case. before you hit another beat you have to wait for them to stop gasping. 


In my perfect world, | wouldn't have done those flashbacks because they 
answer questions. | would have let the audience fight it out in the hallway 
and think that had messed up, and fight it out amongst each other and 
then go back in and realize even slower that | had done it. 


And you also trimmed his wedding speech a bit. 


That was a sad compromise, really sad. Because it was too bittersweet, and 
it felt like a bummer that they were apart, as opposed to what it should be, 
which is that they're both feeling, at the end, how they felt when they were 
vetting married. That was the goal. That Malcolm was feeling the happi- 
ness and love he felt on the day of his marriage. And the way it was per- 
formed was awesome, but I just picked the wrong tone for the scene at the 
end, and | wish | had done it differently. The end scene of the movie 
should have been some really happy, joking moment on the wedding 
tape, like a fight where he’s shoving cake in her face and she’s shoving it 
in his face, and they're laughing and they fall down, and everybody's 
clapping and laughing. And that’s what he’s feeling as he goes away, as 
opposed to this very serious emotional speech that felt so sad. 


dou had a scene in the script that focused on the eves of the hanging peo- 

ple that was cul. There’ a scene where the ghost hits the car window that 
was cul. The ghosts got a little less scary as time went on: was it because 
of the change in bow Cole understood and accepled the ghosts? 


When we showed too much, it didn’t have the same level of eeriness as the rest 
of the movie, We had to keep everything at the same mysterious distance. 
When we got too close to it all, it took away from the string line of tension that 
you were feeling throughout the movie. And that particular car accident vhost 
felt like another movie, like some action movie or something, 

dou had an early version of this script. where Cole was seeing victims 
of a serial killer. Did that go quickly? 

Very quickly. I just didn’t know at that point. Probably | could have pulled 
it off by the end, but [ left it early because | needed to get to someplace 
where | was working with unfamiliar things instead of me trying to write 


Silence of the Lambs. 
silence of the Lambs. 


Is “sixth sense” the ability to see ghosts, or ts ht ider than that? 


i's a little wider, Anna has a sixth sense. It's being able to sense that other 


you at some point think you had to develop that absent father idea? 


world where the spirits are. I wish that had come out a little more in the 
movie. | was sad I changed the dialogue in the antique store. The actress 
wanted to change it, and I said, veah go ahead, whatever. 


That the ring has been imprinted. 


Where she says, | think when people pass away, part of themselves are left 
on these rings like fingerprints. And before that she says, sometimes the 
objects in this store give me feelings. 


Which is similar to bow, in your last film, Wide Awake. the boy likes his 
dead grandfather's chair and pipe. You have Cole wearing his father s 
clothes. His father isn't dead. but like a ghost, because hes gone. Did 


[ thought about it, but again, it gets too mixed up. In movies, its not 
about what vou could have done, it's about what you don 7 write about. 
You may want to know about all your characters from beginning to end 
as an author, but vou don’t need to show what they eat, where they work 
out, Where their parents are, and all that stuff. | think it's important to 
insinuate something and let that repercussion be there. 


And you understand the importance that shes a single mom. Lwent to 
the movie with a friend who turned to me at the end and said. oh, this 
is a metaphor for broken families. 





That's cool. 
How did you find the first shot. the turning on of a light bulb? 
That came out of storvboarding. 


dou used an antique-looking bulb, and then theres your choice of 
Philadelphia, which besides being your home, was that because theres a 
lot of history, even forgotten history, here? 


Yes. It's probably the best city in the United States for a kid with sixth sense to 
be. And also because it was such a big port for immigrants. If we were in Seat- 
tle, there would be some dead rock groups he might be seeing. /lazghs/ 


So the first image of the film is very important to you? 


Conceptually, the slow motion of a bulb turning on, essentially a 
nanosecond when you turn on a light, between then and when the light 
comes on, is When all the spirits in a room leave, in that last moment of 
darkness, and then the person comes into the room. And we tried to do 
that with the sound, too, we had a really overt whispering, 


And where does the Dr. Seuss stuff come from? That Seuss writes stories 


Jor children? Or were you just fooling around? 


I guess so. | don’t remember, isn’t that an awful answer? I don't know 
how it first popped into my head. | remember the moment I thought of 
his end speech, because | was like, I've got to write the greatest end line 
ever, Oh my God, | was so excited when [ wrote the speech, I was crying, 
and so when I cut it out of the movie, | was heartbroken. And then we 
flip-tlopped the line, “Iam in love, Anna Crowe. In love Tam.” 


Si odd pent gee ene the fil ecith Dr: Seuss 
Yeah. Fora gift, | gave the crew Dr. Seuss boxer shorts. [laughs] 


you also used The Jungle Book, because the hid in that story could 


speak to animals? 
Right. An unusual communicating, gift. 


Did you shoot the ghosts that ended up cut from the film? The ghosts in 
the prison. in the graveyard. in the hospital? It's beautiful in the script. 


Yeah, we shot all that. It’s a delicate thing when you show the ghosts, it either 
works or it doesn’t work, or you feel like it's cheesy or not, so | just took out 
anything that was remotely wrong, Again, [was really psyched about that; the 
first time you see the ghosts would be him looking out the window and seeing 
all of them. My first image of the ghosts was that they were at the end of the 
bed. But then that didn’t work for me because they were not attacking him 
and they were so close. I wanted to create a sense of the ghosts getting closer 
and closer and closer to him. So then | changed the image to him looking 
out the hospital window, and he sees, in the other wing of the hospital, all 
these people standing in the wings and you're not sure if they're real or if 
they're patients, but why would they be looking at this kid from the windows? 
It's very eerie, it was going to one of those iconic images. 


Like an Edward Hopper painting or something. 


Yeah, just a really disturbing image. And we shot it and put it together, 
and then the very next ghost, which is the woman in the kitchen, was so 
scary. It had such a long buildup, and it comes out of the room and into 
the bathroom. Boon! 


Its primal. because its your mother turning on you, and Coles mother 
did have explosive moments, so it resonates as being very close to his life. 


That seemed like the real perfect first time to see it. Also, after he sees the 
ghost at the window, then Malcolm talks to a tape recorder and says, | think 
the kid is hallucinating. So vou know Malcolm is wrong at that point. | 
think, now, we're more dancing that line of, is he really seeing, ghosts or is 
he imagining all of this? 


Did that affect the camera point of view? Do we see the world from the 
vhosts point of view, or from Coles point of view? 


It was really a question of Malcolm versus Cole. Because | knew at one point 
in the movie, I'm going to leave Malcolm. But up to that point you're entirely 
with Malcolm, and the point it changes is when we see the ghosts for the first 
time. So it’s a really important moment, when you leave Malcolm. 


Theres two beautiful character shifts. One of them is when Malcolm, 
on his detective/belper/doctor ride, suddenly gets almost self-delu- 
sional. when he decides Coles hallucinating and you realize Mat- 
colms resisting something, resisting seeing the truth, And then Cole 
has a moment. in the church, up in the balcony, when suddenty he 
goes from vulnerable child to wise and weary being. 


There was actually a line that | took out, because it underlined that so 
much and people were kind of disturbed by that. Is Cole’s line in the movie, 
“we're not going to start crving again, are we?” 

Its in the script. but not in the movie. 

took it out for @ period of time because when Malcolm comes back into the 
church, Cole is angry at him, he’s been abandoned. He's been spending the 


est of the day, ever since Malcolm said he can’t be his doctor anymore, 
eoing, I'm screwed. | trusted this guy, and he’s gone. So when Malcolm 


comes in, it’s not like, hey, Doc, what are we doing now? It's kind of like, do 
vou feel better? Want to ask me questions again, and we're not going to start 
crving again, are we? He’s been hardened a little bit. Maybe if you Tet that go, 
vou become Vincent, so he keeps hardening, So Malcolm stops him when he 
says he believes him and brings him back to that vulnerable little kid. 


There’ also that moment when adult and child switch places, which at 
some point in your life, you do. So it was nice that there was a bit of 
that crossroads. 


| actually wanted Bruce to play it more kid-like in that scene, but we didn't 
end up doing it. To have him excited that he had the answer, figured it 
out, and Cole just being like, (Shyamalan gives a silent stare]. 


By now Cole’ the Buddha, the wise man on the mount. 


And it's Cole that bursts his bubble at the end of that scene. Malcolm is like, | 
can't believe it, this is what I've been studying, and this is what I do, and | 
can’t believe it’s about communication. It makes complete sense with what 
I'm doing, isn’t it amazing? Then Cole bursts the whole thing by saying, are 
you sure? And Malcolm comes crashing down when he says, no, Pm not. 


The idea that kids make happy drawings because they're more accept- 
able to adults is a deeply cynical idea. 


[laughs] \ don't know if anybody got that, when we did a pan of his room, 
there are all these pictures of rainbows, rainbows, rainbows. 


Oh. absolutely, It also brings up notions of perceplion—thal crazy or 
disturbed people may actually just be more sensitive on some level. 
But the idea that kids could actually participate in that level of trick- 
ery is avery cynical, wonderful moment in the film. Does that come 
oul of something real? 


No, that was one of my favorite lines too, when Cole says, “They don't 
have meetings about rainbows.” 


Only at Disney: 
[laughs] Exactly. 


dou spoke about how, in hindsight, you would have developed Mat- 
colms story more, in terms of how he worked with kids but had none, 
and used his patients for his glory. 


‘There's so many levels of the screenplay, that if it was a three-hour movie, | 
would have felt that whole idea out more. But the problem is, who can he 
express that to? He can’t talk about personal things too much at all. Those 
are all things he would talk to his best friend or his wife about. 


What about a sequel? Coles older. he’s seasoned in helping ghosts, but 
maybe he shouldn't have been messing with them? 


God issues, yeah. 

Have you been thinking about the sequel? 

Nah. Everyone asks me about it, so I've been mentioning it just for fun. 
There's a children’s book series that I'm going to do. [think it’s a cool thing 
for the kids to feel empowered against their fear of ghosts, their fear of being 
lone. And it’s a great way for them to understand relationships of adult pro- 
portions, in a kid way, if the kid keeps helping ghosts through the different 
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books. I'm just going to supervise the books, but I'm not going to write them. 
It'll be sweet just to get to a little vounger audience than the movie got to. 


Gan you talk about supernatural films, which ones influenced you? 


The Exorcist, definitely, the mother of all scary movies. There's no film 
even close. The book and film achieved a certain plausibility, | believe it is 
possible that all that shit did happen to some kid in some room. Also, the 
invading of your home like that, in your childhood, is such a scary thing, 
The book was terrifving, so the movie was wonderful. And Rosemary's 
Baby. And Blair Witch was interesting, too. 


That film threatened to knock your movie off the map. which, of 
course. it didn't. It was released just prior to your film. 


| know. | didn’t see it until about a month ago, because it was in the the- 
ters at the same time as mine and I didn’t see any other movies then. But 
blair Witch | really liked, because it was footage, it was held to a kind of 
truth, of making you feel what the characters were feeling, and taking it all 
from reality. They weren't tricking you, nobody goes “boo!” It was all 
about details, because they didn't show anything. And people get pissed at 
that movie for not showing anything. In the end, you either have violent 
good or violent bad responses, like—that wasn’t even a movie, | wasn't 
scared at all, they didn’t show anything! But I loved that they were dealing 
in very subtle things and creating the horror from that. | was actually 
terrified. At the end, when he was facing the corner, | was terrified. 





People have written about how genres have their time. and for what- 
ever reason, genres are cyclic. When theres a lime of unease. say. 
pre-war or post-atomic years, horror is popular: 


I think there’s a certain gestation period. For example, | make Zhe Sivth 
Sense. and maybe 20 years from now, a kid who was 12 when he saw it 
eight times will go and make his version. And there's 40 other kids who 
are feeling the exact same thing and they'll go out and make their ver- 
sions of it, and so it might just be a timeline. 7he Evorcis? came out at a 
certain point, and Jaws, and people that were influenced by those films 
are now adults and making films. 


On paper. The Sixth Sense reads like a conversation between two peo- 
ple. nota very commercial story. And yet you were influenced by big 


films like Jaws and ¥:V. Did you conceive of this as potentially just a 


very small film? 


| thought it was going to do, like, $75 million, which is gigantic. | thought 
it was going to be a big hit. It's done $275 million in the United States and 
that’s just mind-boggling. | didn’t think it was capable of doing that 
because no dark adult movie has ever achieved anything like that. In fact, 
stardriven movies have not achieved anything close to that. The highest- 
grossing one was probably Aission /mpossible, just purely a stardriven 
kind of piece. You can say Saving Private Ryan, but Saving Private Ryan 
is a superstar director as well. The rest are concept films, either it's an 
action/adventure, or the actors are elements. But it's interesting, I thought 
that for the kinds of movies | wanted to make, you would look at the top 20 
and my name would be there. That was my goal and hope because those are 
the kinds of movies | was influenced by. And 7he Sixth Sense was the begin- 
ning of that, whereas with Wide Awake and Praying with Anger | was just 
trving to learn, get in the business, write something. And I said, Zhe Sixth 


Sense is going to start my career, the way | want to be remembered, and it 
Was a very conscious decision. And hopefully my movies have some kind of 
meaning, a moral resonance. It’s not just popcorn, you don’t just put the 
kev in the car in the parking lot and already have forgotten it. Even a fan- 
tasy movie like £7 is not just about sci-fi stuff, it's about friendship and 
innocence and belief. Zidanic is about men knowing their place on the 
planet, as opposed to thinking they can make an unsinkable boat. Human- 
izing an experience, learning lessons, is a great thing. 


You made 45 short films by the time you were 167 And your favorite 
moments were those that fell between the action scenes? 


Yeah. | was always making action stuff because it was fun. But there would 
occasionally be some truth in there, some little thing, and I'd be like, watch 
this moment, Mom, this is the good part. And there would be some stupid 
moment, but it would be important. | think | started, at that early, early, 
stage, to lean toward the human parts of stories. With Praying with Anger. | 
took out all the action and concentrated on the human story. 


And then you wrote “Labor of Love.” which also has the theme of 


dont say what you mean too late? 


Yes, exactly, That has an awesome tone to it. | was not writing with my intel- 
lect, | was writing emotionally, and | wrote it so quickly and it was so right 
That was actually the beginning of everything, It hasn't been made yet, and 
they offered it back to me to direct and I passed on it, because | didn't 
think it represented the type of movies that I'm making now. It represented 
the very beginning, not quality-wise so much, but the style of it and the feel- 
ing of it was romantic and light. It's a very spiritual movie. 


I havent seen Stuart Little yet, but | read that you wanted to do a lyri- 
cal piece, to find a new rhythm to dialogue? 


It was really something, getting that dialogue. The dialogue started every- 
thing. That's not usually the case, but for Scart Lille the dialogue is so 
rhythmic, almost rhyming but not quite. Everybody talked like that. And 
that’s what started giving this quirky, humorous sensibility to the movie. | 
just banged that thing out too, and then they greenlighted it and started 
to make it. It’s almost like Malcolm when he was drunk and he was talk- 
ing in Dr. Seuss, but that rhythm for everybody all the time. 


And have you developed a second level to your writing, which is writ- 
ing afler the storyboarding? 


Absolutely, that process is my final rewrite. | go through and say, why is this 
so hard to visualize? Or, something's wrong and [ have to figure it out. We're 
up to page 70, and then Ido a new script, and then storyboarding, and | vet 
to the end of it, and then I do the final shooting script. So P've learned a lot 
about the characters and we've done writing, but visual writing. 


You look at the storyboards and see themes and repetitions . . . 


Visual things I want to do. Like the use of the color red; | didn’t write in 
the color red, that was something that came later. 

And in terms of gelling The Sixth Sense made, once Bruce Willis 
signed on, how did that affect things? 


It made it bigger than it was. The budget automatically pops. He read it, 
sitid he loved it, said he wanted to see Wide Awake. So we screened Wide 


Awake tor him and he said ves. 
dou said The Sixth Sense was greentlit without a rewrite. Thats rare. isnt it? 


| don’t think it’s ever happened. Greenlit is, go ahead and make it. When 
they buy a screenplay, they negotiate in the polishes. They'll buy it, they'll 
give you $700,000, or they'll give you $200,000, and $100,000 will be for 
the script, $100,000 for the rewrite, $25,000 for any additional polishes. 
With Savth Sense, there was nothing like that. 


And you also retained “writers final cul’? What does that mean? 


[laughs] \t means just that. No rewrites, they can’t request any rewrites. | can 
do them, and they can tell me, hey, what do you think about Malcolm’s char- 
acter doing this? Or whatever. And I can think about it. But it was amazing. | 

got writer's cut, and it just goes against the laws of how it usually works. 


ou ve talked about the difference between stories you want to tell 
and stories studios can sell. Because of the success of this film. 'm 
assuming your writing career has leaped into another stratosphere. 
Has that affected your writing. in terms of feeling you have to stay at 
that level, that you cant retreat back to a small personal film? 


| definitely feel that. | don’t feel |. can do that, go back. It's fairly unre- 
warding, because vou end up with vour destiny decided by critics. And I'd 
rather put my life in the hands of 150 million moviegoers. Who are you 
making your movies for? | believe you can sav almost anything to a mass 
audience if vou don’t talk down to them, or talk above them. 


dou ve also talked about how. as a writer, you cant assume the audi- 
ence can relate to or know your experience. So the more the universal 
story. the less you have to explain? 


Right, what makes me cry, won't make 99" of the world cry. So if T want them to 
be at a point where they cry with me, I have to do a lot of work to get them from 
Where they are, to where | am. So don’t expect them to know what it’s like fora 
single mom, or to have the same feelings as her Walk through it with them, talk 
through it, show them the different levels, and then when you feel as much for 
her as | do, then let's go to this car scene, where she cries. 


Do you start from an idea, then get into plot and character? 


It's alwavs different. Right now, in my head, there's this really cool idea for a 
possibility of a movie. But | haven't figured it out yet, so it may just fade, 
and it feels like it’s starting to fade because | can’t figure it out. But PTI just 
write it down, and maybe in another five vears UII figure it out. /laaghs/ 
For me, it’s all about the idea right now. The idea has the power, like 7be 
Sixth Sense’s idea, which | got only halfway through. I'm not talking about 
an ending, I'm talking about the power of a unique story. 


VM. Night Shyamalan was interviewed by Annie Nocenti in bis office in Philadelphia. 





Mary Harron & Guinevere Turner 
Continued from page 159 


like his mother’s in a mental home, or his family’s weird. 


Were you influenced by other horror films? Your script is being pub- 
lished in the same issue of Scenario as Rosemary's Baby, and | thought 
of Polanski in terms of the intense subjective point of view. 


Harron: | was definitely influenced by Polanski, especially in the filming. 
When I first met with cinematographer Andrzej Sekula, who's Polish and 
very steeped in the whole Polanski vision, | knew that was one reason for 
working with him. Rosemary s Baby | loved, because it was about a hor- 
ror film in rooms. Polanski makes an apartment, or a room, scary. 7he 
Jenant was one film | watched when I was in pre-production. Talk about 
an unreliable narrator! Rosemary s Baby is probably a more successful 
film in a lot of wavs, but 7be Zenant is a good movie, and very close to 


American Psycho in the sense of [the protagonist] unraveling, and not 
, 5 


knowing what's real, and the way a place itself becomes scary. | wanted 
Bateman’s apartment to be a character, to be frightening. 


Lhe kitchen is all steel, it looks like a morgue. 


Harron: es, it's supposed to. That's what | asked for—stainless steel to look 
like a morgue. And other horror films . .. Kubrick's a big influence, and actu- 
ally, Hitchcock is. In terms of lighting, | wanted the film to have that very 
bright look that a lot of Hitchcock films have, where it’s very sunny, and some- 
thing very horrible is going on in some normal-looking place. 


And Guin? Any film influences? 


Turner: | think that’s easier to answer as a director, the visual 

influences. | wasn't really raised watching films. What I did see was 
mostly films from the "30s and “40s. I write much more from instinct 
than from watching other films. What's “creepy” in the world is very 
apparent to me. | also write from nightmares. The way Christie runs down 
the hall, that’s an image that’s in the public’s psyche. 


Could you talk about some of the cuts, from script to film? For instance, 
the Hells Kitchen scene. where Bateman brings Paul Allen's body: 


Harron: | never filmed that scene. The budget was so tight and | needed 
to lose a location. | may well have been wrong about this, but | thought 
that if | filmed it, | would end up cutting it anyway. The scene itself was 
complicated to film because it was a decomposing body, so you need spe- 
cial effects. These decisions are often made for practical reasons. But if we 
had filmed it, it might have made the murder scene more real. Right now 
there’s too much doubt swirling around the Paul Allen murder. People 
leave the film thinking that murder never happened. That's not what | 
wanted. It never occurred to me when [cut it that it would affect the story 
in that way, but it does now. [ guess the lesson is that if you cut something 
for practical reasons, it might have repercussions you're not aware of. But 
maybe it’s okay that the murders are more dreamlike. 


Turner: There were a whole list of scenes that we wondered about, in 
terms of, is this too much? Meaning, is this too gory? We wanted it to be 
scary and creepy and violent, but not graphic. And that body seemed too 
graphic. It's funny, | was just talking to someone who is convinced that 
the murders were not real, which brings in the whole question of what 
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you intend and what people come away with. Ultimately, it really doesn’t 
matter what you intended, it’s what people come away with that is what 
the thing is. Anyway, this guy said that when Bateman is dragging the 
body out in the bag, in the shot behind him there's a trail of blood. But 
then in the wide shot there's no trail of blood. So he said that’s his proof, 
that from Bateman’s perspective there's blood, but once there's someone 
else in the frame, there’s no blood. So it means that once someone else is 
there, his fantasy is ruined. That he’s filled a bag with some heavy stuff 
and he’s pretending to drag a body around. And then | asked Mary about 
that shot, and she said, “Oh, that’s a continuity error.” /laughs/ 


Harron: It’s one of the pitfalls of editing on Avid, where details are very 
blurred. I didn’t notice it even when I saw it projected on film. I guess | 
was watching the performances. It’s ironic to me that it's been taken up as 
this important clue. 


| noticed that shot, but since the movie is seeded with clues that you 
can read in two ways, to me that shot was saving: theres blood and 
there isn't blood. He killed him, he didnt kill him. 


Turner: The first time | saw the movie in its entirety, | thought, that’s an 
interesting choice, because it’s concrete. The other clues are more vague, 
but that’s concrete. 


Did you film the scene with Bateman and Evelyn [his fiancée] i77 bed? 


Harron: Yes. That's a great scene, but | didn’t like the way it was shot. 
We put the set together quickly, and there was no time to shoot it. | didn’t 
get enough coverage, and I'll never make that mistake again, thinking | 
can get away with just two shots. It meant I couldn't cut it properly with 
the pacing. The movie company begged me not to lose it. But I just 
thought it was the one scene that doesn’t look good. 


It also seemed that what Bateman does before be kills is very tmpor- 
tant. So you had Evelyn dismissing the idea of having sex. and then 
Bateman’s in the street “hunting.” 


Harron: | didn’t mind losing that, because it made it seem like he’s killing 
for rational reasons, when he’s not. He’s not killing because he’s sexually 
frustrated. So I was actually glad to lose that. | didn’t want to give him that 
kind of motivation. Because it’s really more random, motiveless evil. 


Were you very careful about what precedes a murder? For instance. 
you often have a music monologue before a murder. 


Harron: That's something we introduced because it gave ita nice the- 
matic idea. They were, like, these arias where he would work himself up 
by talking about his favorite music. That made sense. It's not like a moti- 
vation, it's more like a mode that he’s in. We did that a lot—rather than 
giving him psychological motivations, we'd say, now he’s in this mode, or 
now he’s in that mode. 


So then also, as. an actor, Obristian Bale didn't have to ask you, Mary. 
why am | killing this time? 


Harron: Yes, because there is no reason for it. Why would you kill all those 
people? Just because they pissed you off? We felt the murders were very ran- 
dom. With Jean, the secretary, he c¢ uld have killed her, he just decided not to. 
He’s like one of those mechanical windup toys—if he hits an obstacle, he'll 
just go in the other direction. He's just a collection of impulses. 
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Turner: Yes, when he’s in the killing mode, he’s killing, and the killing 
and sex with strangers mode are part of the same thing, part of the fantasy 
person that he is, the porn and horror movie character that he’s made into 
one thing in his mind. And there are no motives other than to fit in. 


The film isn'ta message movie, but you do end up reading things 
into it. The film portrays an empty culture where a rich young man 
reaches for porn and horror movies for sustenance, and rich men get 
away with murder. 


Turner: Bret Easton Ellis said that he thought he was writing a feminist 
book. He says that he was genuinely trying to show just how horrible men 
can be, and how horrible they are when women aren't around, and how 
horrible they are to women. How they really feel about women. He says he 
was surprised by the reaction to the book, that he expected the opposite 
reaction. That he was making a statement about the state of men and 
women, and with it, the era of the ‘80s. 


/ think that comes off in the book. that its: a portrait of modern male 
culture and how grotesque its become, but the clues to the contrary 
are the fact that he went too far in the descriptions of the murders of 
women. You stop thinking of it as a portrait of these guys and wonder 
about the author, He indicted himself. 


Turner: That's what we saw, that exact dynamic, that he took it one step 
too far and ruined the object of his project. So that’s what we tried to do, 
just take that step out, for the film. 


Jean has a bigger role in the book, she ends up marrying him. 
e ji . ‘ 


Harron: Guin and | both felt strongly about that. One place that we devi- 
ated from the book was that we didn't want Jean to marry Bateman. We 
thought it made her character too contemptible, that with all this evidence 
around her, she would marry him while suspecting him. There was an 
aspect to the book as if this was almost a happy ending, that he'd married. 


Turner: We wanted Jean to be the person you really liked. We felt there 
should be a woman character that wasn't detestable or pathetic like every- 
one else. and to have the tiniest glimmer of hope that someone's going to 
figure out that he’s doing this. 


In the book he’ always looking for women who enjoy pain. Was 
that taking it too far for you, in terms of making the women complicit? 


Harron: | just thought, in terms of Jean, it made her too stupid almost. 
Although, of course, women do marry the most awful people. But we liked 
the idea that she gets away. 


There’ a chilling sense of the vulnerability of the women. Did you 
worry about how you were portraying them, as victims? 


Harron: | try not to worry too much about that stuff. Its hard, because 
there’s so much pressure on filmmakers and writers these days to do the 
right thing, whatever that is. But T try not to think too much about how | 
was presenting them as victims, at least not consciously, because it gets in 
the way. But instinctively, | wanted the women’s emotions, or something 
of their characters and their reality, to come through. That's why | 
thought Christie was so important. There's something very poignant 
about Christie. You know, there’s just a few moments of human feeling in 
the book, and they're very important. They make the book work. They sal- 


vage it in a lot of ways, because it’s not just this heartless, glossy satire. 
And the story of Christie was so tragic that we wanted to give it more time, 
more dimension, more attention. 


Ihe shots where she silently watching him, it’s as if she knows. 


Harron: That she’s going to die, that something bad is going to happen, 
yes. In the book you're sad when she dies, and in the film I wanted you to 
be sad. It stops it from just being Bateman’s narrative. Because you 
should feel for the victims, you should be aware of the horror of what 
these crimes are. It can’t all be jokey. And that’s why it has to get really 
frightening and depressing in the last part, because | didn't want it to just 
be jokes. It’s not that funny. In the end, it’s the story of destruction and 
sadism, it’s very frightening and terrible. | wanted there to be funny 
scenes, the social satire scenes, the restaurants, the business cards—those 
scenes are really funny. But then there’s another dimension. The book is 
like that, it switches you very abruptly. 


Was thal switching what originally intrigued you? 


Harron: It wasn't, not consciously. But the more | thought about it, espe- 
cially when I was filming it, | realized that one of the most interesting 
things about the story is that it took you from a place of safety —an amus- 
ing scene in a restaurant, making fun of the menu or clothes or what- 
ever— and would switch you very abruptly and violently into a world that 
was very horrifying, And then you'd go back into a jolly chapter about min- 
eral water. It was that lurching back and forth that intrigued me. What is 
that about? There's something very primal there, a longing for safety. I think 
there is something in American Psycho that touches on the primal fears 
vou have, certainly as a woman, in terms of the worst things that can hap- 
pen to a woman. What happens if you meet the wrong guy? 





Turner: Also, what interested me about the way the novel lurches were 
these long scenes that go from sex to violence—which to me, are related, 
So you're reading a four-page description of a sex scene that reads just 
like a Penthouse letter, and it slowly slips into this horrible violence. It's 
that tricking someone between genres and moods that, to me, gets them 
thinking more about the hard parts, the horror. There’s also something 
else in play; in a traditional horror film you're getting more and more 
desensitized. Whereas if you're lulled into a jokey scene, then are jarred 
back into something [horrible], you're struck by it more. 





About the sex scenes—in the book it's Batemans point of view. so the 
women seem to be enjoying the sex. But in the film that switches. 


Harron: Yes. In fact, Guin and | were both very clear on that. When we 
read that three-way sex scene, it seemed like a parody of a Penthouse sex 
magazine fantasy. So we intended the scene to undercut that. We didn't 
want the women to look like they were having a fabulous time. So once 
you switch from unreliable narrator, which is the case, because in the 
novel it’s total unreliable narrator, how do you show, onscreen, that it’s a 
fantasy and it wasn’t really like that? | wasn't sure how to do it. It was 
really difficult until we were rehearsing, and I said to Christian: look in 
the mirror. Play the whole scene just watching yourself in the mirror. And 
I told the girls to look like it was just a job, and they were kind of bored, 
and they had work to do. 


And the character you play, Guin, it struck me that hers was a killing 


that was different in that she’s a strong character and a little close to 
his social circle. 


Turner: Mary and | talked about this, in our roles as actress and director, 
that Elizabeth is the one character that doesn’t really belong in this movie. 
She's not a weird, stilted, robotic, pathetic person. There's an interesting story 
to that scene. At the point when I'm already dead, Christie runs through the 
bathroom and slips, there's a bloody body there. That's literally me. You can’t 
tell it's me, but it was actually an interesting transcendental moment for me, 
because | had to lay there for two hours, totally naked, covered in blood, and 
because of blood continuity I couldn't move, because it’s too hard to replicate 
once you've already done a shot of it. And the way I was lying, I couldn't see 
anyone. And they had to move the camera, so they were stepping over me, 
grips or whoever. So I said to wardrobe, could you guys please cover me? And 


they said, well, we can’t put a blanket on you because it will stick to the blood. 


So they put safety cones around me, and hung a tarp. I was lying there think- 
ing, this is commitment. If I really believe that there's a reason women are 
going to be killed and bloodied in this movie, then | might as well lie here 
and just be one for a couple hours and contemplate what we're doing. 


In that scene with the two girls, the narcissistic fantasy Bateman 
has. was that the shot the censors objected to? 


Harron: This was mentioned, yes, that they found the close-ups of him 
looking in the mirror as problematic as the rest of the scene. Which is 
amazing, because there's nothing graphic about those shots. The censors 
found the whole scene very disturbing, but we ended up taking out just 
the blowjob and a few shots of rear-entry sex. They said it was the whole 
scene, but when you come down to the nitty-gritty and you have to start 
trimming, it’s always how graphic the sex is. 


Turner: [t's more disturbing to see disturbing sex than to see disturbing 
violence. It says a lot about what's in films right now. There is so much vio- 
lence, but there is only very traditional movie sex. Sex scenes are very for- 
mulaic, and everyone seems comfortable with that. But violence can go way 
off the scale. And the other thing the censors cut was that they took the word 
“hole” off the word “asshole.” One of my favorite lines, when Bateman says 
“Don’t just look at it, eat it,” that one they didn’t cut. But the line “Christie, 
bend over so Sabrina can see your asshole” they changed to “ass.” It makes 
no sense, but it does admittedly make it less disturbing. But what is that 
taboo? Why can you say “fucker” but not “motherfucker”? It crumbles so 
quickly. | mean, how powerful are these words, really? 


Gelling back to disturbing protagonists ... Mary, do you see a con- 
nection between the Valerie Solanas portrait in your film | Shot Andy 
Warhol and Bateman? In terms of making characters that are tough 
fo like sympathetic? 


Harron: | was aware that | had to find something charming in Bateman 
and in Solanas, to make sure they had a sympathetic presence, which | 
think Lili Taylor /vho plays Solanas] has, and the same with Christian. 
He played nothing but charming nice guys before he did American 
Psycho, and you couldn't have someone too abrasive. Christian had a 
magnetic quality. Also, he had to be credible, for instance, when Evelyn 
says, Ol, He's the boy next door, You had to Delieve that. So yes, especially 
when we were pitching the film, that came up. It's always very difficult to 
sell a film where the main character is so reprehensible. 
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He's reprehensible but entertaining. And its such a silly thing, to hear 
that phrase “make your protagonist more likable.” 


Harron: | hate that. We went through a great deal of that. How can we 
market this, how can we promote this? We'd hear that when the movie 
was being turned down. If a studio had done it, they would have given 
him a whole noble side, or given him guilt and conscience. | have to say, 

l liked Zhe Zalented Mr. Ripley, but the novel is more like American Psy- 
cho—he never has bouts of conscience, he’s totally sociopathic. Whereas 
he was wracked with remorse in the film. 


Bateman has that antecedent, along with certain dapper. smiling 
Hitchcock killers like in Strangers on a Train or Rope. 


Harron: There's definitely a Leopold and Loeb aspect to it. Also Ted 
Bundy and Robert Chambers, the preppy murder case. 


And traditional monsters, loo, like vampires. in terms of a double life? 


Harron: | thought a lot about that, | certainly thought about the movie 
M. and also about Frankenstein, the tragic monster. | thought about Bate- 
man as Frankenstein because he’s a man but not a man. He's a mis- 
shapen, malformed man, inside. 


Turner: Monsters are not necessarily sympathetic characters, but it’s still 
engaging to see what they do. Robert Chambers is interesting because the 
reason he was so newsworthy was the fact that he was this allegedly well- 
educated, well-dressed yuppie guy who brutally killed a woman. It's such 
4 reflection on our prejudices. It gets back to the scene where the woman 
in the street is not suspicious of Bateman. | mean, why would you go 
home with a guy who smiled at you just because he’s in a nice suit? It's 
the shock of a well-dressed man doing anything bad. 


I'd like to ask each of you about your previous work, Guin, your 
script for Go Fish, a collaboration with writer/director Rose Troche. 
had some experimental aspects. 


Turner: Rose’s background was watching Godard films and making three- 
minute experimental shorts. She would say things like, right here, | want a 
shot of milk pouring into ice coffee. And I'd say, that’s ridiculous, what does 
that have to do with anything? Now I can see those shots are really beautiful 
elements in the film. But then she'd say, Guin, one of them should be killed 
at the end. And I'd say, Rose, this is not a film about anyone getting killed, 
it’s the opposite. Working with Rose was a good experience, it's what got me 
into screenwriting, | was a writer, and she was a filmmaker, but one day | 
just said, you know, Rose, none of your films have words in them. Let's, you 
know, let's bring this together . . . /lazghs/ 


You've both written original scripts, done an adaptation, and now 


you're writing a bio-pic of Betty Page. Do you want to talk about 


working in these three forms? 


Turner: | can only describe them as three different sets of vulnerabilities. 
The vulnerability of writing from scratch is that it’s all from you, there's no 
pointing to something else. You're the most naked in that form. With 
adapting a novel, you never want someone to be able to say, well, that’s 
obviously from a book. And then there's the presence of the author and 
what they'll think of your adaptation. But adapting a novel is easier in that 
it’s so containable. There's just the novel, and it's a knowable entity. The 





Betty Page bio-pic is so hard. We have interviews with people who knew her, 
what's written about her, what she’s said, the images of her, but none of it 
really equals a person. Which is what's so hard about it. You're represent- 
ing a real person, you don’t want to misrepresent them, and yet you have 
to make a film that is coherent as a cinematic experience. But it almost 
feels sacrilegious to encapsulate someone's life into 90 to 100 minutes. 


Harron: You need to make a narrative without distorting a life to fit.a set 
of bio-pic clichés. In the end, the story has to be episodic and a little bit 
ragved if it’s going to be real. Because life is messy and episodic. 


Mary, bow has your documentary work affected your fiction narrative? 


Harron: It must have affected me, | did so much of it. [can see the obvious 
wavs it influenced me, in terms of researching historical periods. American 
Psycho is such an unnaturalistic film, and yet the design is quite realistic. It's 
stylized but subtly so. 


dou also made short fiction films. 


Harron: Yes. | worked with a writer named Paul Morley, who was a 
famous English rock journalist in the “80s, and we did a series of films for 
the BBC and then Channel Four, We did a series called 7he Thing Is. They 
were surreal little essays on hotels and money and boredom. Boredom 
had Super-8 black-and-white footage, as well as video, it had interviews, 
and a musical number at one point. 


Did that free you up to do Warhol, in terms of the mixing of techniques? 


Harron: Yes. The interviews in Warhol used the same lighting as the 
actual Warhol screen tests, and I'd already started mixing things, like Super- 
8 and video and sometimes Hi-8. One thing that documentary teaches you 
is how to use a lot of different film stocks, because you're using archive, 
video, black-and-white, color, So you're already experimenting with differ- 
ent modes. You get a sense of what different film stocks have, what mood 
and quality. For instance, Super-8 is very good for evoking the past, for 
memory and nostalgia, as opposed to 16mm. For my next film, [think Pm 
eoing to use more of that mixing, For American Psycho | couldn't do that, 
because | wanted to stay in one mode. And [wanted to do what I was never 
able to do in all my TV work, and that was to use Super-35 and really high- 
oloss lighting, It's. a look from the movies I'd admired, like from Hitchcock 
and Kubrick. Also, it had to stay in one mode. 


Because it was the inside of Bateman s brain, in a way? 
Harron: Yes. It's definitely a very strange film. People certainly find it to 
be a verv strange film. 


Mary Harron and Guinevere Turner were interviewed by Annie Nocentt at Har- 
rons home and in the Scenario offices in New York City 
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States of Being, States of Mind: Terror vs. Horror 


Continued from page 11 
which—in this essay, at least—is, “Scary movies that never suggest, for 
one second, that the hero or the audience are misperceiving the situa- 
tion.” No, 'm talking about dorror films, a seemingly related but actu- 
ally very different subspecies —the definition of which is, “Scary movies 
that strongly suggest that what's happening onscreen might not actually 
be happening to the characters, but might, in fact, be the product of an 
unbalanced mind or a disordered world.” The town elders in /azes insist 
that poor girl died in a boating accident, but the doubtful muttering of 
supporting characters does not a horror film make. We know a shark 
killed that girl because Spielberg let us watch from a distanced, third- 
person-limited perspective as she was whisked through the water like a 
fly fisherman's lure. Spielberg didn’t suggest that her death and the other 
deaths never happened because /azcs is a terror movie, not a horror movie. 
And as wonderful as Jaws is, we don’t think about it unless we're 
thinking of Spielberg or the ideas of “the ocean” or “the beach.” There's 
a reason for that—the same reason we don’t think of 7he Birds unless 
we see some birds loitering menacingly on monkey bars like Ponybov's 
posse in 7be Outsiders: Terror films jolt, but horror movies disturb. Our 
memories Of terror films roar to life only in particular situations. Memo- 
ries of horror films are applicable pretty much anywhere, because the 
psychic scope of the horror film is at once wider and more intimate than 
that of the terror film. It's wider because it questions the means (indeed, 
the possibility) of perception. It’s intimate because it puts us in the shoes 
of a character that cannot trust what he sees, hears and feels. Terror 
films are about states of being: horror films are about states of mind. 

By hewing to this mission statement, a pretty good horror film 
strikes deeper than even a great terror film. Deep down, we know our five 
senses aren't infallible, but on a day-to-day basis, we put a lot of stock in 
them. A horror film is designed to shake that confidence. It sets up the 
objective nature of cinema (hal you see is what you get) as an objec- 


tive correlative for our own ability to process reality. Then it systematically 


demolishes that objective correlative. Ina very basic sense, we know what 
we're looking at when we watch A Clockwork Orange. At the very least, 
we can describe what's in the frame. But we can’t be sure it’s really hap- 
pening to the hero, and by extension, to us, and we can't easily decide 
what to feel about any of it, because much of the story is filtered through 
the amphetamine-soaked brain of a rapist thug, 

For great stretches of even a competent horror movie, we are 
unmoored from our rational adult perceptions and left to float in a sea of 
dread. We subjugate our rational perceptions, until we become as helpless 
as Audrey Hepburn in the final scene of Wai Until Dark, and we can’t 
level the playing field the way she did because the only light worth shat- 
tering is far behind us and above us, flickering behind layers of projec- 
tion-booth glass. Our dread is awful and exquisite. 

By that definition, 7be Sixth Sense and Rosemary s Baby qualify as 
horror movies. They reconstruct the world as seen by disordered minds; 
they suggest a secret world hidden inside the one we know, or think we 
know. They contront us with photographic evidence of disquieting, even 
horrible things happening, then invite us to ponder whether they really 
did happen and, if they did happen, whether the version we saw is reliable 
or distorted by the main character's not-right mind. These films force us 
to question whether pictures really prove anything, or if, in fact, the 


recorded image, the image we see on the screen, is just another lie. 

Rosemary s Baby is a consummate horror movie. With a few rare 
exceptions, including Chinatown and Tess, Polanski’s filmography hews 
closer to the Vertigo/Blow Out model, meaning we can't entirely trust what 
we see—or that Polanski’s phenomenal filmmaking control hoodwinks us 
into thinking we can’t trust what we see, which amounts to the same thing. 

This is how Polanski prefers to work. From Repulsion through Rose- 
mary § Baby through the underappreciated 7he Tenant and Biller 
Moon, his movies lock us in the heads of desperate, confused, terrified 
people and force us to see the world through their eves. That world is 
warped—a fact that sometimes takes a while to figure out—and it’s 
sometimes hard to know what's real and what's imagined, what's dryly 
factual and what's embellished. 

Rosemary Woodhouse, played with still-moving naiveté by Mia Far- 
row, at first seems the prototypical audience surrogate—a lamb lost in 
Manhattan's concrete canyons. But as the tale unfolds, her sanity 
becomes harder to take for granted. In adapting Ira Levin's best-selling 
novel, Polanski the screenwriter puts Rosemary at the center of every 
scene. Polanski the director tries to limit our field of perception, so that 
we hear only what she hears (whispered conversations that might be 
about her, weird chanting coming through the walls from the apartment 
next door) and see what she sees. We never leave her company. Even 
frames that don’t include her bird-like presence are composed in a way 
that suggests the unreliability of first-person perception. Think of the 
famous shot of Ruth Gordon on the phone, partly glimpsed through a 
doorway. The studio suits thought Polanski was being pointlessly arty 
until they saw how the image affected viewers at a preview: the whole 
crowd leaned to one side, as if trying to peer around the door frame. 

From start to finish, naturalistic chatter, pseudo-documentary cam- 
erawork and ambient city noise join forces to further the illusion that a 
realistic facsimile of life is unfolding onscreen. The strategy tricks us into 
thinking we can, and should, trust what we see; it worked then, and it still 
works. We know going into Rosemary s Baby that we're going to see a 
horror movie about a woman bearing Satan’s child. Audiences in 1968 
knew it, too; the poster showed a pram in Hell. Yet there are moments— 
particularly in the middle section, when Rosemary is imploding like a 
modern, middle-class Ophelia, seeing enemies and potential enemies at 
every turn—when we can’t help but discard lessons we learned from a 
lifetime of watching horror movies (evil exists; the worst-case scenario is 
always the right one). We can’t help but wonder if the dear girl isn’t los- 
ing her last handful of marbles—experiencing some kind of massive, 
mind-warping reaction to being pregnant and alienated in Manhattan. 

The essential unbelievability of being pregnant fuses with the essential 
unbelievability of big-city life, so that one fuels the other, Rosemary's experi- 
ence with condescending doctors, nosy neighbors and an increasingly dis- 
tant husband destroys her optimism; the vastness of the city validates her 
feelings of uselessness and helplessness. The whole story is organized 
around a primal sensation: At some point, even an enlightened mother-to- 
be can't help feeling creeped-out by the fact that some unknown future per- 
son is growing in her belly—and wondering if that person will grow up to 
be good or evil. The creep-out factor applies, in varying degrees, to women 
who've never had kids; and to men, who can do no more than look on, 
astonished, as this awesome slow-motion event unfolds. Pregnancy gets 
people's attention quicker than anything except death. 
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Rosemary's pre-partum unease is of & more urgent sort: she's c mvinced 
the kid is Satan’s. Her fear turns out to be justified, but she doesn’t conclu- 
sively realize this until the end. The film keeps her —and us—guessing 
throughout. (A side note: Notice how, in movies, Satan always shows up to 
take responsibility for his kids? He's an involved parent who'd never take the 
“Billie Jean” approach. If he weren't pure evil, he'd be a great catch.) 

So great is Polanski’s control that he makes us doubt the film will 
vive us What horror movies always give us: explanations. When explana- 
tions do arrive, they're done in an eerily matter-of-fact style that's consis- 
tent with the style of what came before. No sparkling animated halos or 
arty dissolves or fancy editing: just naked people chanting in a room, an 
anonymous citizen lurking outside a phone booth, and the offhandedly 
spooky revelation that the previous occupant of Rosemary's apartment, an 
elderly woman, moved a 300-pound wardrobe cabinet in order to shut off 
access to a closet containing towels and a vacuum cleaner. Throughout, 
the story’s inherent ludicrousness is snuffed out by 
touches so mundane they make us laugh between 
gasps—like the moment near the end when 
the devil worshipers convince Rosemary to 
embrace the truth and drop her butcher 
knife. The weapon sticks in the floor; 
Ruth Gordon removes it, then instinc- 
tively rubs the cut in the wood to make 
it less visible. This nosy old woman may 
practice witchcraft and worship Satan, 
but she’s also a homemaker; very realistic. 
If Polanski had placed less faith in the nature of 
the filmed image—if every script page and screen 
composition had screamed, “Watch out! She 
might be crazy!" —Rosemary s Baby wouldn't 
have been as frightening, 

The movie's style tells us that we can believe our eyes, then that we 
can’t: in the end, it validates the more mysterious and rationally indefen- 
sible idea that we can believe what we feel. Rosemary felt certain she was 
carrying a child of pure evil; it was her own trust in her senses—and our 
own trust in cinema—that cast doubt on those feelings. 

It's fitting that Rosemary's Baby would be published in the same 
issue as Zhe Sixth Sense. Viewing the two films back to back, it’s apparent 
that writer-director M. Night Shyamalan studied Polanski's classic. He 
borrows the film's documentary touches, its naturalistic sound design and 
acting style, and its controlled mimicry of subjective literary techniques. 
Shyamalan pays tribute to Polanski in ways both subtle (the extended, 
handheld takes following Cole and Dr, Crowe through Philadelphia) and 
overt (Shyamalan reproduces the Ruth-Gordon-on-the-phone shot in the 
scene where Toni Collette’s worried mom berates the mother of a boy she 





thinks responsible for the scars on Cole’s back). The spirits of other cre- 
oc itchiness a EET 


Errata: In last issue’s feature essay “Behind the Shadows: Film Noir’s Dark 
Roots” we regret two errors. The film Fallen Angel was made in 1945 (not 
1935), and the actress in the Defour photo on page 161 is not blonde Ann 
Savage but brunette Claudia Drake. Scevario would like to thank David E. 
Wvnne for pointing out the latter error to us, for, as he put it: “Yeah, in noir, 
it all comes down to black and white, | know, but it's wise to separate your 
blondes from your brunettes—and not trust any of them.” 


ative godfathers hover over the movie, particularly Kubrick (the flesh- 
and-blood ghosts of Zhe Shining) and Spielberg (the tone—fear plus 
wonder). But scene for scene, this is Polanski material, for the way it 
tricks you into seeing the world through the eyes of two main characters 
with off-center points of view: there's a boy who sees ghosts and a ghost 
who can't see what he has become. 

Most critics applauded the niftiness of the central gimmick, but even 
some of the film's biggest boosters couldn't help pointing out, in typically 
snooty, -went-to-college fashion, that the cult B-movie of 1962, Carnival 
of Souls, did it first—as if the fact that somebody else did something first 
means that anyone who does it again is a pla- 
giarist, and that a twist alone makes a hit 
Fact is, it takes nerve and craft to back-load a 
script to the extent that Shyamalan does. If 

vou don't know what's coming, the movie's slow 
pace, dreamy tone and odd narrative ellipses can 
seem like the mistakes of a talented young writer- 
director whose first stab at horror isn’t nearly as 
haunting and powerful as he thinks. But once that 
ending hits, every seemingly questionable choice Shyamalan has made as 
both writer and director suddenly makes sense. Pieces that came earlier, 
and that seemed disjointed and a tad baffling when we were watching 
them, retrospectively align themselves, revealing that the filmmaker had 
reasons for doing what he did (and good ones). The architecture is quite 
ingenious; what seems like plot holes are explained to anyone who's will- 
ing to watch and listen closely the second time. Why didn't Dr. Crowe see 
the ghosts that were in the same frame with him and Cole Sear? Because 
ghosts only see what they want to see, and Dr. Crowe wants to see a world 
that endorses the idea that he’s still alive. Why don't we see Dr. Crowe 
finding a way into that closed-off cellar, or wondering why no one but 
Cole responds when he addresses them? Because Dr. Crowe blocks out 
anything that might reveal the truth of his condition. Perhaps a better 
word than “block” is “edit.” Dr. Crowe edits out the parts of his life that 
don't fit the self-deceiving picture he’s painted. Thus is the life of a ghost 
equated with the life of a movie character, and the “reality” of celluloid 
with the reality of the world, and of our minds. Whatever doesn’t fit the 
story ends up on the psychic cutting room floor, even ghosts can be 
screenwriters. 
Oe ane se een cin aa 


Roman Polanski 


Continued from page 115 

















depth, making it into the film that you know: 


The story is so plausible. how she thinks men are hitting on her to the 
point where she has to defend herself. that the film struck a universal 
chord. maybe not even just in women. 


Mainly women, though. Women really dig this movie, and that's why it 
was successful, because it’s women usually who say, “Honey, we're going 
to see a movie tonight.” “Oh, really? What are we going to see?” 


We re going to see a lille feminist film, honey. 


“Repulsion.” [laughs] Yes, \ made several like this. 


Roman Polanski was interviewed by Annie Nocenti by phone to his office in Paris 
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tall starts with your words. 


ALL THE 
PRETTY HORSES BOUNCE CHOCOLAT EAST IS EAST 


screenplay by TED TALLY written by screenplay by ROBERT NELSON JACOBS screenplay by AYUB KHAN-D 
based on the novel by based on the novel by JOANNE HARRIS based on his play 


CORMAC MCCARTHY 
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HAMLET MALENA THE YARDS 


screen adaptation by screenplay by GIUSEPPE TORNATORE original screenplay by | written by 
MICHAEL ALMEREYDA | based on an idea by JEANNE LABRUNE JAMES GRAY & MATT REEV 


from the play by LUCIANO VINCENZONI English adaptation by 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE | TOM STOPPARD 


Miramax Films salutes this extraordinary group of screenwriters and 


congratulates them on their outstanding achievements in 2000. 
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